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Sun  shining. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto:  a  good  deal  of  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 
Ditto,  ditto:  great  motion  in  the  air;  flag  very  indistinct. 
Light  clouds :  flag  very  indistinct. 

Light  clouds :  sun  shining  occasionally. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Sun  shining. 

Sun  shining. 

Sun  shining :  light  clouds. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Hazy. 

Ditto. 

Sun  shining. 

Sun  shining :  slight  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cloudy :  great  motion  in  the  air. 

Sun  shining  occasionally:  motion  of  the  air  very  great. 
Light  showers. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cloudy  and  hazy. 

Flag  very  faint. 

Cloudy:  hygrometers  very  unsteady. 

Heavy  clouds:  hygrometers  very  unsteady. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Light  showers. 

Cloudy.  , 

Cloudy. 

Foggy :  sun  shining  occasionally. 

Sun  shining:  hygrometers  extremely  unsteady. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cloudy:  a  good  deal  of  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 
Motion  in  the  atmosphere  moderate. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere  very  considerable. 

Motion  in  the  air  a  little  abated:  squalls. 

Squalls  all  about:  atmosphere  very  still. 

Atmosphere  very  still :  cloudy. 

Ditto, -ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Great  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Motion  of  the  atmosphere  very  great. 

Squalls  all  about:  sun  shining  occasionally. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Atmosphere  very  still:  heavy  clouds  all  about. 
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Ratio  of  Refraction  to  the 
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REMARKS; 


I  Cloudy. 

Slight  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Flag  very  faint :  great  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Sun  shining. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere  considerable  :  sun  shining. 

Sun  shining  bright:  light  clouds. 

Hazy  light  clouds  :  motion  in  the  atmosphere  abated. 
Motion  in  the  air  much  abated. 

Sun  shining :  atmosphere  very  still. 

Sun  shining. 

Sun  shining  occasionally:  flag  very  faint. 

Flag  very  faint :  sun  shining. 

Sun  shining. 

Great  motion  in  t'19  atmosphere  :  smi  shining. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Son  shining. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Light  clouds. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cloudy. 

Ditto. 

Sun  shining:  cloudy. 

Cloudy :  sun  shining:  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Sun  shining:  great  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Sun  shining. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere  moderate :  flag  extremely  fainf. 
Siui  shining :  cloudy. 

Hygrometers  very  nnsteady. 

Snn  shining. 

Cloudy. 

Ditto. 

Cloudy:  sun  shining. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cloudy :  sun  shining :  motion  in  the  atmosphere. 

Flag  extremely  faint :  sun  shining. 

Motion  in  the  atmosphere:  light  cloud*. 

Sun  shining :  cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Ditto. 

Sun  shining:  cloudy. 


N.  B.  Where  the  refraction  is  saitl  to  be  negative,  as  frequently  occurs  iu  observations  of  the  Muntapun,  it  is  only  meant  to  state,  that,  from  various  causes  the  angle  of  elevation  was  taken  too  small ;  and  from  this  inaccuracy,  a  result  equally  defective 
has  ensued.  These  observations  have  been  preserved,  as  an  instance  of  the  very  small  quantity  of  refraction,  prevailing,  at  the  time  when  they  were  taken. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

JNTotwithstanding  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  advanced,  at  different  times,  to  account 
for  the  effects  of  refraction  and  the  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  made  by  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  our  times,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  by  which  its  effects  might  be  reduced  to 
certain  narrow  limits,  applicable  to  practice,  nothing 
sufficiently  satisfactory  has  yet  occurred  to  set  the 
question  finally  to  rest. 

The  late  Genaral  Roy  was  the  first  among  us, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  favorable  opportunity 
which  his  survey  presented,  to  pay  some  minute  at- 


*  Particularly  by  De  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  the  two  Bernouil- 
lis,  and  lastly  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  hypothesis,  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  laws  of  attraction,  now  generally  obtains  among  physical 
writers. 
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tention  to  the  effects  of  terrestrial  refraction.  After 
him  Colonel  Williams  and  Mr.  Dalby  resumed 
the  investigation,  as  far  as  the  service  on  which  they 
were  employed  conveniently  allowed  :  but  as  this 
was  but  a  secondary  object  with  them,  little  addi¬ 
tional  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  la- 
hours.  Major  Mudge  has,  indeed,  made  a  number 
of  experiments  since  that  time  ;  but  the  result  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  his  expectations, that  he  promises, 
in  his  latest  publication,  to  resume  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  subject. :  and  we  have  no  doubt  every 
right  to  expect  something  very  valuable  from  that 
quarter.  But,  may  not  the  laws  of  refraction  be  so 
materially  affected  by  gravity,  and  other  unknown 
causes,  as  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
that  theory  which  obtains  in  high  northern  latitudes 
fail  in  tropical  regions  ?  indeed,  the  irregularities 
which  of  late  have  been  detected  in  the  declinations 
of  certain  stars  #,  which,  though  unobserved  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  powerfully  felt  in  these  climates,  sufficient¬ 
ly  show  how  much  we  have  reason  to  suspect  an 


*  Major  Lameton,  in  a  postscript  to  one  of  his  late  reports  to 
government,  1ms  this  observation.  “  We  find  here,  that  different  stars 
“  give  very  different  latitudes  after  being  corrected  for  aberration, 
“  nutation,  &c.  At  Trivandeporum,  the  latitude  of  that  station  by 
“  Aldebaran  was  1 1* **  44'  52"  59.  The  latitude  by  Regulus  was 
“  1 1°  44'  47"  S4,  and  the  latitude  by  ct  Or  ion  is,  1 1°  44/  40//  pi.  I  bad 
“  made  observations  by  the  same  three  stars  at  Paudree  station,  where 
“  those  by  Regulus  and  aOrionis  were  often  interrupted  on  account  of 
“  the  bad  weather,  and  consequently  left  doubtful:  but  the  differences 
“  notwithstanding  were  nearly  the  same,  &c.  Though  these  obser* 
“  vations  have  been  set  aside,  they  serve  sufficiently  to  prove  that  the 
“  declinations,  as  laid  down  in  Europe,  are  irregular  here,  and  this 
may  probably  arise  from  the  uncertainty  we  labour  under  with  re- 
“  spect  to  the  laws  of  refraction ;  and  in  consequence  of  erring  in 
“  that,  the  difference  of  the  corrected  zenith  distances  of  two  stars 

**  observed  in  Europe,  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  difference  which 
**  the  same  stars  will  give  in  this  latitude.  I  am,  however,  hazarding 
“  an  opinion,  but  as  I  intend  being  more  satisfied  as  to  the  fact,  I 
**  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say  more  on  the  subject  hereafter." 
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effect  of  the  sort,  and  must  evince  the  expediency  of 
obtaining  corresponding  experiments  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes ;  for,  it  is  obvious,  that  even  to  ascertain  any 
deviation  in  a  system,  perhaps  too  generalised, 
might  be  attended  with  incalculable  advantages  to 
science. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  to  render  experiments  on 
terrestrial  refraction  pointedly  useful,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  shew  how  discoveries  in  this  province 
might  apply  and  be  extended  to  refraction  in  general. 
Hitherto,  on  this  recondite  subject,  nothing  which 
would  immediately  apply  has  reached  my  knowledge  ; 
but  as  so  much  is  still  to  be  done  whenever  refrac¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  we  may  argue,  that,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  information,  observations  confined  to 
terrestrial  objects  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

It  has  been  stated  on  experiments* **,  that  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  its  density; 
and  this  is  as  its  weight  directly,  and  heat  in¬ 
versely.  It  would  then  appear,  were  our  barometers 
and  thermometers,  sufficiently  accurate,  that  by  com¬ 
paring  them  at  any  given  time,  the  ratio  of  its  density 
might  be  had.  But  it  has  been  found,  on  trial,  that 
in  the  present  unimproved  state  of  these  instruments, 
changes,  not  very  minute,  in  the  density  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  escape  our  notice,  when  a  reference  is  made 
to  them  alone. 

Now,  since  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that 
whatever  share,  heat,  cold,  or  electricity,  may  have 
separately  on  the  refractive  powers  of  the  air  f,  their 


*  By  Halley. 

f  Euler,  after  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  immediate  effects 
of  heat  and  cold,  on  the  refractive  powers  of  media,  concludes,  “that, 
“  in  all  translucent  substances,  the  focal  distances  diminish  with  the 

**  heat,  which  diminution,  he  conceives,  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
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effect  is  extremely  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  that  caused  by  the  hulk  of  water  contained  in 
dissolution  in  the  atmosphere  :  we  may,  therefore, 
in  the  present  inquiry,  consider  them  merely  as 
agents,  composing  and  decomposing  perpetually  the 
air;  and  neglect  the  consideration  of  that  immediate 
effect  which  Smith  ahd  Euler  have  ascribed  to 
them.  Should  we  then  succeed,  in  ascertaining,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  relative  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  dryness,  at  the  different  times  of  observa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  (without  neglecting  other  considera¬ 
tions)  lay  more  stress  on  these  results,  than  on  what 
might  be  deduced  separately  from  observations  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Before  entering  into  the  subject  of  experiments,  it 
will  be  proper  to  preface  a  few  words  on  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  attend  particularly  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  terrestrial  refraction,  at  the  time  that  I  did  ; 
as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  data  on  which  I  chiefly  proceeded. 

Having  received  directions  from  Major  Lamb- 
ton  to  measure  a  line  near  Bangalore ,  to  serve  as 
a  base  of  verification  to  the  trigonometrical  operations 
which  were  then  carried  on  under  his  superintend¬ 
ance,  it  occurred  to  me,  when  this  service  was  com¬ 
pleted,  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  was  not 
likely  to  recur,  for  entering  minutely  into  the  sub¬ 
ject;  for  every  possible  means  had  been  taken,  to  in¬ 
sure  as  accurate  a  measurement  as  could  be  effected  : 
and  this  line,  together  with  the  elevation  of  one  of 


“  refractive  power  of  the  substance  itself ;  which  probably  increases 
“  by  heat,  and  diminishes  by  cold/' 

But  this  applies  chiefly  to  hard  media,  such  as  glass  lenses,  &c.  &c. 
and  may  be  deemed  (for  the  present)  too  inconsiderable  to  require 
particular  notice,  where  air  is  the  medium. 

*  Whose  assistant  I  then  was. 

I  • 
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its  extremities  above  the  other,  (ascertained  in  the 
course  of  the  measurement)  afforded  every  necessary 
datum  to  proceed  on  in  this  investigation. 

As  the  detailed  account  of  the  abovementioned 
operation  will  appear  at  full  length  in  Major  Lamb- 
ton’s  reports,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  given  in 
this  paper,  I  hope  that  its  being  known  to  form  a 
part  of  the  trigonometrical  operations,  carried  on  in 
the  peninsula  of  India ,  will  appear  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  its  accuracy. 

ACCOUNT  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

I  i 

The  elevations  and  depressions  were  taken  with 
the  great  theodolite,  used  by  Major  Lambton,  for 
carrying  on  his  series  of  primary  triangles  across  the 
peninsula.  This  instrument,  having  been  formerly 
described  by  himself,  need  not  be  any  further  parti¬ 
cularised.  The  angles  were  invariably  taken  with 
the  micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope. 

JL 

w 

A  barometer  and  thermometer  were  also  procured*; 
but  from  the  reasons  above  given,  the  want  of  an 
hygrometer  was  likely  to  deprive  me  of  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  essential  means  of  investiga¬ 
tion  (though  I  cannot  find  that  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  was  ever  applied  to  a  similar  purpose)  when 
Lieutenant  Kater,  of  H.  M.  12th  regiment,  com¬ 
municated  to  me  his  observation,  on  the  bearded 
seeds  of  a  wild  grass,  called  in  the  Malabar  tongue 
Panimooloo  (the  Andropogon  contortum  of  Linnaeus) 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  this  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  which  he  thought  was  likely  to  answer  for 
an  instrument  of  this  sort 


*  The  barometer  was  a  common  one,  the  property  of  Dr.  Heyne, 
the  company's  naturalist.  The  thermometer,  one  of  Fahrenheit’s 
division. 

f  The  beards  of  the  wild  oats  have  been  used  in  England  for  a 
similar  purpose  (see  Hutton’s  Dictionary,  art.  Hygrometer ). 
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Although  I  understand  it  to  be  this  gentleman’s 
intention  to  give  an  account  of  his  experiments  on 
these  fibres  to  the  public ;  yet,  as  his  official  calls 
prevented  him  from  going  minutely  into  the  subject, 
at  the  period  when  I  had  occasion  for  an  hygrome¬ 
ter,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  anticipating  his 
intended  investigation  ;  and  the  experiments  detailed 
in  the  appendix  will  shew,  that  after  an  ample  trial, 
the  beards  of  the  Panimooloo  grass  were  found  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  the  construction  of  an  hygro¬ 
meter.  Three  of  these  instruments  were  therefore 
constructed,  and  the  mean  of  their  readings  noticed 
in  the  annexed  tables. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  detail  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  terres¬ 
trial  refraction,  together  with  the  immediate  results 
deduced  from  them,  appear  in  these  tables,  under 
the  appropriate  columns;  and  a  reference  to  them 
will  best  explain  their  arrangements. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
certain  marks,  which  appear  at  various  places  under 
the  figures,  and  which  have  been  adopted  both  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  brevity. 

I  soon  perceived,  after  collecting  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  observations,  the  prevailing  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  motions  of  the  hygrometer,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions,  which  occurred  in  the  observed  angles  of  ele¬ 
vation  and  depression. 

This  being  a  novel  and  interesting  fact  (of  which 
I  had  still  more  reason  to  be  convinced,  after  I 
had  succeeded  in  regulating  the  hygrometers)  I 
was  desirous  to  draw  the  attention  on  this  coinci¬ 
dence,  and  with  this  view  the  marks  alluded  to  were 
affixed. 
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Taking  it  for  granted  (as  perhaps  the  present  ex- 
periments  will  be  deemed  to  allow)  that  where  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatest,  the  refraction 
at  that  moment  is  also  greatest  (and  vice  versa ) 
wherever,  in  the  annexed  tables,  the  observation 
rigorously  agrees  with  this v  theory,  the  mark  (§)  > 
placed  underneath where  the  coincidence  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  refraction  is  not  absolutely  exact,  the  ap¬ 
proximation  is  pointed  out  by  a  cross  f  J,  shewing, 
by  the  number  of  its  bars,  how  near  it  comes  to 
perfect  consistency. 

With  a  view  to  draw  the  attention  still  closer  to 
the  effects  of  moisture  on  refraction,  two  columns 
of  differences,  which  were  kept  at  the  time  of  obser¬ 
vation,  have  been  preserved.  The  column  which 
relates  to  the  angles  being  marked  according  as 
these  have  been  measured  greater  or  less,  at  the  two 
nearest  observations  ;  and  that  of  the  contempora¬ 
neous  relative  moisture  being  marked  M,  or  D,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  atmosphere  had  changed  from  a 
moister  to  a  drier  state,  and  vice  versa . 

As  this  coincidence  has  been  very  general,  I  found 


*  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  morning  and  evening  obser¬ 
vations  are  compared  separately,  neglecting  those  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  for  these,  from  the  great  motion  which  then 
disturbs  the  atmosphere,  must  necessarily  he  very  imperfect.  The. 
only  reason  why  these  observations  are  not  left  out  altogether,  is, 
that  however  imperfect  they  may  he,  as  to  a  second  or  two,  they 
contribute  nevertheless  to  establish  the  proof  of  the  relation  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  refraction  ;  for  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  (when  the  weather  is 
perfectly  clear  of  rainy  clouds)  the  refraction  is  never  so  inconsider¬ 
able  as*  in  the  heat  of  noon,  when  the  sun  shines  brightest,  and  w  hen 
the  tremor  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  considerable :  and  the  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be,  “  because  tlie  atmosphere,  however  disturbed, 
is  then  generally  in  its  driest  state.”  There  was  so  little  refraction 
at  that  hour,  that  the  elevations  of  the  Muntapum  frequently  bring 
it  out  negative ;  an  absurdity  which  arises  both  from  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  taking  the  angles  accurately,  and  the  very  small  refraction 
then  prevailing. 
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the  shortest  way  was  to  mark  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
those  cases  where  it  had  failed ;  and  by  inspecting 
the  tables,  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of  these 
is  comparatively  small. 

The  quantity  of  refraction,  as  entered  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  columns,  has  been  computed,  according  to 
those  respective  cases  of  depression  or  elevation, 
founded  on  reasonings  too  generally  known  to  re¬ 
quire  any  minute  explanation. 

t  .  * 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  measured  line,  the  formula  r=  \  A  —  D  +  a  # 
has  been  used  in  preference  to  that  of  r— A~zLD±lrJy 

for  the  obvious  reason,  that  a  greater  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  perpendicular  depression,  obtained 
during  the  process  of  measurement,  than  on  corres¬ 
ponding  angular  depressions,  taken  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  base  line,  even  though  an  equal  number  of  ob¬ 
servations  had  been  taken  at  each  end. 

The  refraction,  affecting  the  elevation  of  the 
Muntapum  j~,  was  necessarily  computed  by  means  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions,  taken  at  both  places  re¬ 
spectively,  r—~ zlRzill  being  the  appropriate  formula, 

where  E  expresses  the  elevation,  and  is  less  than  D. 

An  example  of  each  will  sulhce  to  render  the  sub¬ 
ject  perfectly  clear. 


*  Where  r —  Refraction. 

b  A—  One  half  the  contained  arc. 

1)—  The  greater  depression. 

D'  —  The  less  depression. 

And  a~  The  angle  subtended  by  the  perpendicular  depres¬ 
sion  of  S.  end  of  measured  line. 

f  A  small  stone  building,  on  a  very  conspicuous  rising  ground, 
about  four  miles  N.  of  Bangalore . 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

The  length  of  the  measured  line  ( Banswary  and 
Beygoor)  being  converted  into  an  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
gives  6'  34,"  67— A 

Again,  the  depression  of  the  south  extremity  of 
the  line  (near  Beygoor)  below  the  level  of  the  north¬ 
ern  one,  is  39-  7  feet,  and  using  the  proportion  of 
radius  to  tangent,  we  have  for  the  angle  which  it 
subtends  3'  25."  76~a. 

Lastly,  on  the  7  th  of  August,  at  6h*  39'  A.  M.  the 
depression  of  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff  near  Beygoor , 
was  observed  at  Banswary ,  G  42"  66. 

But  the  height  of  the  observer’s  eye  above  the 
ground  was  5 .  67  feet  (that  of  the  instrument)  which 
to  reduce  to  the  ground,  will  require  29  39  to  sub¬ 
tract  :  consequently,  the  corrected  depression  will  be 
G  13".  27 (the  quantity  entered  in  the  tables). 
Whence 

i  A -S'  17"  34 
+  a~3  25  75 


6  43  09 

-D-6  13  27 


r=  29  82 


The  refraction  entered  in  the  tables. 


*  The  horizontal  length  of  the  measured  line  is  39799*  3*  feet; 
and  when  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea ,”39793,  7*  This  length 
lias  been  used,  in  this  particular  case,  to  obtain  the  contained  arc ; 
because  the  tables,  by  means  of  which  the  operation  was  performed^ 
were  calculated  to  that  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  top  of  the  flag-staff’  was 
observed  4'  37*  32  ;  which,  corrected  for  the  height 
of  the  instrument,  as  above,  gives  the  depression 
4'  0?  93—Z).  Again,  the  length  of  the  flag-staff 
being  £4  feet,  this  subtracted  from  39.  7,  leaves  the 
perpendicular  depression  below  the  line  of  the  level 
15.  7  feet;  and  the  angle  which  it  subtends:^!'  21' 
36=a. 

Hence  we  have, 


i  A -3' 

17" 

34 

+  a—  1 

21 

36 

4 

38 

70 

—  D- 4 

7 

93 

r= 0 

30 

77 

The  refraction  entered  in  the  tables. 

EXAMPLE  IIX. 

1st.  The  distance  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  line 
( Banszvary )  to  the  Muntapum  is  2632 7.  3,  which,  con¬ 
verted  into  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  is  4'  18A  7 —A. 

2d.  Again,  the  elevation  of  the  Muntapum  was 
taken  at  j Banszvary  (on  the  same  day  S”‘  17"  A.  M.) 
9' 21  "84,  and  this  corrected  for  the  height  of  the 
instrument  (by  adding  44"  43),  makes  the  elevation 

10 -6"  27=13. 

3d.  Lastly,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  during  the 
afternoon,  being  at  the  Muntapum ,  the  depression  of 
N.  end  of  line  was  observed,  on  a  mean  of  four  obser- 
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vations,  lobe  15'  19  5,  and  the  instrument  (in  the 
Muntapum)  being  8,  5  feet  above  the  ground,  we 
have  to  subtract  1'  6"  59,  which  reduces  the  depres¬ 
sion  to  14'  1 2"'91=Z),  a  constant  quantity  in  com¬ 
puting  the  third  column  of  refraction. 

Hence  we  have. 


D=  14' 

—£=10 

12" 

06 

91 

27 

4 

06 

b4 

J—  4 

18 

7 

2)  0 

12 

0  6 

r— 

06 

03 

The  refraction  entered  in  the  tables. 

The  absolute  degree  of  moisture  was  deduced  as 
follows: 

As  I  knew  of  no  standard,  by  which  I  might  set 
the  hygrometer,  when  I  was  about  observing,  the 
least  degree  of  moisture  noticed  during  the  day  was 
assumed  as  zero.  This  arrangement  had  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  refraction  and  moisture  had  a  similar 
direction,  and  their  coincidence  met  the  eye  more 
easily. 

The  column  which  shews  the  absolute  density  of 
the  atmosphere  was  computed  by  this  formula  : 


D~(B — B? ) x j_6o_qA_ x  i - — —  *  founded  on  rea- 

V  9600  435 


*  Where  D  expresses  the  increase  of  density,  B  the  height  of 
barometer  at  the  time  of  observation,  B'  the  state  of  the  same  when 
lowest  of  all,  n  the  difference  of  temperature  in  tiie  air,  and  d  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  mercury. 
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sonings  sufficiently  known.  An  example,  however, 
may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 


EXAMPLE. 

The  lowest  degree  to  which  the  barometer  de- 
scended  during  the  course  of  these  experiments,  was 
2b.  85  inches— B\  when  the  temperature  also  least 
of  all  was  69°.  These  two  quantities  are  used  as 
constant  in  the  computations. 

Now,  on  the  7th  of  August,  at  6!u  39'  A.  M.  the 
barometer  was  oberved  to  be  at  <&7—B  * 
from  which  deduct  2b  8 


there  remains, 


0  1 5-B—& 


Again,  the  thermometer  at  the  same  time 


was 

from  which  deduct 


75° 

69 


and  we  have  6~n  ;  and  as  no  difference 

of  temperature  was  noticed  in  the  atmosphere  and 
mercury,  the  same  quantity  (6)  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  d. 

Hence  it  is  that  having  found, 

B—B-O.  15;  99  &c.;  and  ^-^=0. 

98,  &c.  we  have  0.  15  x  0.  99  x  0.  98  =  0.  145530; 
which  to  reduce  in  terms  of  B  (the  least  density)  we 
have  A6_8_5 - __ the  increase  of  density. 

0*145530  184  J 

Lastly,  to  obtain  an  expression  in  absolute  num¬ 
bers,  we  have,  as  26.  85  :  26.  85+-^::  1000  :  1000. 
202,  the  quantity  entered  in  the  tables. 

The  remaining  columns  are  sufficiently  explicit  to 
require  no  explanation. 
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REMARKS  OK  THE  RESULTS. 

1st.  The  most  remarkable  fact,  which  calls  for 
our  attention,  in  the  results  of  the  present  experi¬ 
ments,  is  the  almost  invariable  coincidence  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  refraction  with  that  of  moisture;  which  will 
appear  still  more  forcibly,  if  we  consider  the  results 
of  the  following  eight  observations,  all  taken  between 
10  and  12  o’clock,  P.M.  on  different  nights,  when  I 
was  engaged  in  observing  the  eastern  elongation  of 
the  polar  star ;  the  depression  of  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  line  being  taken  by  means  of  a  referring  lamp. 


Days. 

Depressions. 

Refraction. 

Augt. 

7 

X 

17" 

33 

1' 

25"  76 

10 

5 

36 

24 

1 

6  85 

11 

5 

40 

18 

1 

2  £)1  | 

12 

5 

4  9 

6  4 

0 

53  45 

13 

5 

51 

21 

0 

51  88 

14 

5 

54 

35 

0 

48  72 

15 

5 

23 

63 

1 

19  45 

1 6 

5 

40 

97 

1 

2  12 

Mean  refraction  T  1"  58. 


On  comparing  the  hygrometers,  as  they  stood  at 
the  time  of  these  observations,  with  their  position 
when  last  noticed  in  the  day  time,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  revolved,  on  a  mean,  240°  in  the  direction  of 
moisture.  Now,  the  mean  refraction  of  55  observa¬ 
tions,  noticed  in  the  tables,  is  29"  74 ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  of  the  8  observations  taken  at  night  (which, 
from  the  stillness  of  the  air,  may  be  deemed  to  balance 
a  superior  number)  to  be  T  V'  38.  Hence,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  latter  is  something  more  than  double 
the  former. 

2d.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  comparative  quan- 
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tity  of  refraction,  which  seems  to  have  affected  the 
observations  of  the  different  objects  referred  to  in  the 
tables ;  and  here,  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  out 
of  49  contemporaneous  observations,  of  the  top  and  foot 
of  the  flag-staff,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  line,  the 
refraction  attending  those  of  the  foot  are  36  repeated 
times  less  than  those  of  the  top  ;  and  that,  in  the  13  re¬ 
maining  ones,  where  the  contrary  occurs,  the  excess  is 
seldom  above  of  refraction,  and  frequently  below 
unity  *.  As  this  circumstance  is  in  opposition  to 
the  general  theory,  “  that  the  lower  the  object,  the 
greater  the  refraction,”  should  the  same  circumstance 
occur  again,  in  future  experiments,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  the  rays,  when  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  below  the  line  of  the  level, 
may  not  be  refracted  differently  from  what  they 
are  when  passing  above  it.  This  may  perhaps  be 
thought  better  than  a  mere  conjecture,  if  it  be 
recollected,  that  Mr.  Bouguer,  (whilst  employed 
in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  South  Ame- 
rica,  and  observing  on  the  summit  of  the  Cordeliers) 
noticed  a  sudden  increase  of  refraction,  when  he 
could  view  the  stars  below  the  line  of  the  level. 

3d.  With  regard  to  any  attempt  towards  estimating 
the  effects  of  terrestrial  refraction,  by  an  assumed 
ratio  to  the  contained  arc,  as  has  been  hitherto  the 
practice  ;  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if,  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  we  go  by  the  observations  taken  in  the 
day  time,  we  shall  have  (considering  the  foot  of 
flag-staff’  and  preserving  the  same  notation)  r~ • 


*  The  mean  difference  of  refraction,  between  the  top  of  the  flag¬ 
staff  and  the  Muntapum,  (on  38  contemporaneous  observations) 
is  1 6".  44;  and  that  between  the  top  of  flag  and  Muntapum  is 
22".  51,  where  the  order  is  inverted.by  6".  07*.  and  if  the  top  and 
foot  of  flag-staff  be  compared,  in  an  equal  and  contemporaneous  num¬ 
ber  of  observations,  the  mean  of  their  difference  is  6".  08  likewise  in 
the  inverse  order. 
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and  if  we  take  those  by  night,  it  will  be  0f 

the  contained  arc,  from  which  we  can  collect  no¬ 
thing. 


4th.  I  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
comparative  density  of  the  air,  at  the  different  times  of 
observation,  such  as  entered  in  the  tables ;  and  the 
evident  want  of  connection,  between  its  changes  and 
those  in  the  refraction;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that, 
although  in  northern  climates  (where  the  mercury 
will  rise  and  fall  several  inches  in  one  day)  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  may  be  at¬ 
tended  to  with  advantage,  on  the  contrary,  in  tropi¬ 
cal  countries,  where  (as  appears  in  the  present  expe¬ 
riments)  the  variations  of  the  mercury  are  hardly  dis¬ 
cernible*,  those  instruments  will  prove  perfectly  in¬ 
efficient. 


APPENDIX. 

An  account  of  Experiments  on  the  fibres  or  beards  of 
the  Panimooloo  grass  ;  containing  also  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  hygrometers  x  used  in  the  pre¬ 
cedi  ng  Experiments. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  by  means  of  which  I  satisfied  myself  of  the 
competency  of  the  beards  of  the  Panimooloo  grass,  to 
the  object  I  had  in  view,  it  will  be  necesary  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  plant  itself,  or  (since  a  bo¬ 
tanical  account  of  it  is  not  here  intended)  of  that 
part  of  the  plant,  which  was  used  in  the  construction 


*  At  Madras,  the  greatest  alteration  was  observed  0.  75  inches: 
and  in  the  mean  annual  change  0.53.  At  Bamwary,  during  the 
time  of  attending  to  the  present  experiments  (Shat  is  about  twelve 
days)  the  greatest  change  was  0.  2  :  the  latter  place  being  2970.  8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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of  the  hygrometers,  Consulted  in  the  preceding  expe¬ 
riments  on  refraction. 

The  Fanimooloo  grass,  which  grows  chiefly  on. 
mountains,  and  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  from 
its  beards  easily  catching  and  adhering  to  their 
clothes,  produces  a  kind  of  ear,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  wheat.  Its  seed  vessels  shoot  out  long  fibres, 
of  a  hardy  texture,  which  entwist  one  with  the 
other  from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  resemble,  when  in 
that  state,  a  diminutive  coir  rope. 

These  fibres,  or  beards,  are  the  part  of  the  plant 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  hygrometers,  and 
consequently  deserve  particular  notice. 

Each  fibre  shoots  out,  in  a  straight  line,  nearly  to 
the  length  of  an  inch,  from  the  seed  vessel  to  which 
it  adheres ;  then  tapers  off,  in  curls,  to  a  very  fine 
end,  so  that  the  former  part  of  it  can  alone  be  used 
for  the  present  purpose. 

When  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass,  it  appears 
to  be  made  up,  like  a  rope,  in  broad  strands,  twisted 
from  left  to  right ;  which,  when  water  is  applied 
(contrary  to  its  effect  on  a  rope)  are  gradually  unfold” 
ed,  and  cause  the  motion  of  which  I  availed  myself. 

The  twists,  in  the  straight  part  of  the  stem,  are 
from  5  to  7  in  number;  and  these,  as  I  have  found 
by  experiments,  nearly  mark  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  fibre  is  susceptible,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  moisture. 

When  dissected,  the  stem  was  found  to  be  made  up 
of  two  fibres,  connected  by  a  slight  membrane,  easily 
divided,  and  twisted  round  each  other,  until  they 
were  united  in  a  common  stalk,  at  the  seed  vessel  at 
one  end,  and  above  the  first  curl  at  the  other. 
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This  construction  readily  explains  why  it  should 
be  easily  affected  by  either  moisture  or  dryness,  but 
does  not  evince  that  heat,  or  other  changes  in  the 
ambient  air,  might  not  likewise  operate  upon  it  in 
the  same  direction.  The  following  experiments  satis¬ 
fied  me,  however,  that  moisture  alone  unfolded  the 
stem. 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

Having  fixed  a  stem,  about  an  inch  long,  with 
‘fix  twists  in  it,  on  a  piece  of  wax,  a  slit  straw  was 
fastened  at  its  upper  end,  by  way  of  index  :  the 
whole  was  then  placed  clear  of  any  motion  of  the 
air,  in  such  a  position  as  the  nature  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  required;  and  a  graduated  circle  of  paste-* 
board  was  so  placed  about  it,  as  to  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  and  degrees  which  the  index  went 
over. 

Then,  on  placing  my  hand  within  an  inch  of  the 
stem,  the  index  generally  moved  from  5°  to  10°  of  the 
circle,  from  left  to  right ;  and  as  motion  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  invariably  the  consequence  of  moisture,  it 
was  probable  (but  still  it  remained  to  be  proved)  that 
the  effluvia  arising  from  perspiration  principally  af¬ 
fected  it  in  this  case. 

t  EXPERIMENT  II. 

i  .  *r  '  .  *  <  _.*  i 

By  breathing  violently  on  the  stem,  I  generally 
brought  the  index  round  from  70°  to  90°  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  it  would  go  back  to  its  original  place 
as  soon  as  let  free. 

This  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  great  sensibility ; 
hut  to  make  sure  whether  moisture  or  heat  caused  it 
to  move  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  following : 

Vol.  IX. 

* 


G 


I 
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EXPERIMENT  III. 

\  .  . 

I  first  applied  a  ret-hot  bar  of  iron,  as  close  to  th« 
stem  as  could  be  contrived  without  burning  it,  which 
moved  it  uniformly  from  right  to  left . 

Again,  having  prepared  another  stem,  I  applied 
the  steam  of  hot  water,  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle ;  which  caused  it  to  move,  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  several  revolutions  from  right  to  left :  which 
was  a  sufficient  proof,  that  heat  acted  on  this  grass 
only  in  as  much  as  it  deprived  it  of  its  moisture. 

I  then  proceeded  to  ascertain,  whether  the  stem 
was  any  way  regularly  affected  by  the  changes  in  the 
atmosphere ;  a  point  on  which  every  thing  depended. 
With  this  view  I  made  up  three  hygrometers,  on  the 
following  construction  : 

Three  stalks  were  taken,  of  the  same  length  and 
number  of  twists,  and,  being  fixed  at  one  end  into 
a  piece  of  wax,  with  an  index  (as  above  described) 
the  whole  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  strong 
tin  boxes,  about  inches  deep,  on  the  edge  of 
which  was  placed  a  moveable  broad  pasteboard 
circle,  graduated  every  5°,  and  divided  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  360  °*.  These  three  hygrometers  were- 
then  placed  together,  and  observed,  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  days,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  from  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  evening ;  noticing  at  the 
same  time  both  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  as 
the  annexed  tables  will  shew. 


*  This  graduation  will,  I  trust,  appear  perfectly  sufficient,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  mere  effluvia  arising  from  perspiration 
moved  the  index  88  or  108,  as  above  mentioned. 
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Table ,  shewing  the  comparative  rate  of  going  of  three 

Hygrometers . 
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HYGROMETERS. 
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y 

b. 

No.  3. 
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y 
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REMARKS. 

CO 

J= 

H 

M 

.© 

kz 

•  r** 

tS 

f— i 

Q 

Q 

Q 

5  th 

8 

7? 

15  Y 

10  Y 

Light  clouds,  sunshines. 

5 

> 

5 

9 

78 

203 

1 

35 

15  S 

40 

Ditto,  ditto. 

10 

75 

“} 

170 

25  ^ 

185 

Ditto,  light  breeze. 

il 

77 

185  ) 

160 

215 

165 

210  3 

165 

Sun  shines. 

12 

79 

# 

345  ^ 

| 

130 

380  3 

130 

130 

Bright  sim-3hine,  light  air. 

1 

80 

475  3 

\ 

51°  Y 

505  3 

Ditto. 

110 

( 

120 

105 

2 

86 

585 

/ 

75 

630  ) 

85 

610  Y 

85 

Ditto. 

3 

87 

660  3 

15 

715  Y 

25 

695  j 

20 

Ditto. 

4 

82 

675  Y 

5 

740  3 

5 

71 5  ^ 

5 

Ditto. 

5 

83 

27 

680  ) 

95 

745  Y 

85 

720  j 

110 

Squalls  all  about. 

6 

80 

27 

585  3 

660  5 

610  ^ 

Ditto,  ditto. 

( 

/ 

73 

45 

60 

7 

78 

27 

512  3 

152 

615 

550  j 

165 

Cloudy. 

8 

78 

27  05 

360  ^ 

140 

*©  w 

0  0 
W 

150 

Cloudy. 

6th 

7 

71 

27 

+  220  ) 

20 

240  Y 

25 

15 

Cloudy.and  v/indy. 

8 

72 

27  05 

+  200  ^ 
+  125  S 

75 

215) 

65 

225  ^ 

75 

Ditto,  ditto. 

,  % 

9 

73 

27  05 

110 

<») 

S 

105 

150  3 

150 

Ditto,  ditto. 

10 

74 

27  05 

+  15  ^ 

/ 

185 

45  3 

135 

175 

Ditto,  ditto. 

11 

75 

27 

% 

—170  ) 

170 

—  90 

—175  j 

175 

Ditto,  ditto. 

12 

77 

27 

—340  ^ 
/ 

165 

—350  3 

170 

Sun  shining  occasionally. 

1 

79 

27 

505  3 

too 

510  Y 

75 

520 

605  5 

85 

Ditto,  ditto. 

2 

80 

26  75 

605  Y 

85 

585  3 

125 

90 

Ditto,  ditto. 

n 

O 

81 

27 

520  5 

70 

460  ^ 

105 

515  ^ 

80 

Light  clouds. 

4 

81 

27 

590  Y 

70 

565) 

100 

595  3 

75 

Cloudy. 

5 

31 

27 

660  3 

5 

665  Y 

10 

670  Y 

10 

Ditto. 

€ 

80 

27 

665  Y 

630  i 

35 

675  3 

30 

680  j 

■  45 

Ditto. 

7 

79 

27 

645 

635 

Ditto. 

N.  15.  la  tiiis  table  Zero  is  to  be  taken  between  the  signs  +  and,  — . 
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It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  mention,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  regularity  which  appears  to 
prevail  between  the  rates  of  going  of  these  hygro¬ 
meters,  whenever  the  atmosphere  was  uncommonly 
moist,  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  stem  required 
to  be  checked;  for,  as  it  would  sometimes,  during  a 
heavy  shower,  revolve  a  whole  revolution,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  the  three  instruments  would 
keep  pace,  whilst  moving  so  briskly.  A  silk  thread 
was  therefore  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  index, 
loaded  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  hanging  loose  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  as  to  be  dragged  by  the 
straw  as  it  went  round.  By  these  means  the  instru¬ 
ments  were  easily  regulated. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

Application  of  heat,  to  determine  the  compass  of 
the  instrument. 

Having  fixed  a  stem,  of  six  twists,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  admit  it,  I  brought  a  bar  of  heated  iron  as 
close  to  the  stem  as  could  be  done,  without  setting- 
fire  to  the  apparatus;  on  which  the  index  revolved, 
2  revolutions  and  105°,  from  right  to  left ,  when  it 
became  quiescent.  That  is,  the  heat  of  the  iron 
affected  it  no  longer  in  that  direction,  and  waa 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  index  from  falling  back. 

The  heated  bar  being  withdrawn,  the  index  began 
to  recede,  and  became  quiescent  again  (that  is  in  its 
natural  position)  after  having  returned  2fK)°. 

But  the  three  hygrometers,  whose  rate  of  going  is 
given  in  the  preceding  table,  had  moved  meanwhile 
204°  towards  it;  and  therefore  this  quantity  is  to  be 
added  to  the  above. 


SI 
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Namely  290° 

4-204 

-  Rev. 

494=1  +  134* 

Whence  it  will  appear,  that  since  the  index  had  mov- 

Rev. 

ed,  by  the  application  of  heat,  2  +  105=825e 

and  that,  by  cooling,  it  only  recovered  1  +  134~494< 

it  follows,  that  the  stem,  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  its  radical  moisture,  lost  a 
power  •  — 38T 

EXPERIMENT  V. 

Application  of  Moisture. 

As  soon  as  the  index  of  the  same  stem  gave  signs 
of  proceeding  regularly  with  the  hygrometers,  a  hair 
pencil,  full  of  water,  was  applied,  and  held  to  the 

R. 

stem,  when  it  revolved  6  +  293°  from  left  to  right,  and 
then  remained  quiescent.  On  the  pencil  being  with¬ 
drawn,  the  index  began  to  recede,  and  resumed  the 
course  of  the  other  hygrometers,  after  revolving 

6+300*.  • 

*  1  „ 

But,  during  the  interval  of  this  experiment,  these 
had  moved  135°,  in  the  same  direction  with  that 
under  observation,  which  quantity  is  therefore  to  be 
subtracted. 

w  R. 

Namely  6+300 
—135 


6+1 65 

Again,  we  have  seen,  that  by  the  application  of 

a. 

extreme  moisture,  the  index  had  revolved,  6+295® 
Hence,  it  will  appear,  that  this  process,  6+165 

affected  the  fibres  of  the  stem  by 

u  3 
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w  / 

The  thermometer,  at  the  beginning  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  was  77°;  and  at  the  end  79°. 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  will  appear,  that, 
since  by  the  application  of  extreme  heat  (procuring 
extreme  dryness)  the  index  had  revolved  from  right 

to  left,  2+105° 

and,  by  the  application  of  extreme  moisture, 

>  from  left  to  right,  *  6  +  295 

it  follows,  that  the  sum  of  these  two  quan¬ 
tities,  viz.  =9+  40 

is  the  compass  of  the  stem. 

This  result  evinces,  that  the  mean  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  does  not  correspond,  nor  can  it  on  any  oc¬ 
casion,  with  the  mean  of  the  power  of  this  instru¬ 
ment 

A  second  stem  having  been  selected,  and  the  same 

process,  as  above  related,  repeated ;  it  moved  by  ex¬ 
it. 

treme  heat  2+290°,  and,  by  extreme  moisture, 

R. 

8  +  520°;  so  that  the  compass  of  this  fibre  was 

11+250°;  which  exceeded  that  of  the  former  by 

2+210;  but,  on  examining  it  closer,  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  that,  although  taken  of  the  same 
length,  it  contained  one  twist  more  than  the  former; 
which  accounts  for  its  greater  compass. 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Application  of  Steam. 

Three  stems  having  been  selected,  and  being  fixed 
as  usual,  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  issuing  from 


*  The  stem,  which  was  used  for  this  experiment,  was  afterwards 
compared,  when  made  up,  with  other  hygrometers ;  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  lost  of  its  activity,  by  this  process* 
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the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  was  applied  to  one  of  them; 
when  it  moved,  from  left  to  right,  with  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  motions,  (so  rapid  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
counting  them)  6  revolutions ;  the  2d,  6 ;  and  the 
3d,  6f  ;  when  they  remained  quiescent. 

Now,  we  have  seen  above  (exp.  IV.)  that  a  stem, 
of  this  length,  and  number  of  twists,  revolved  in  that 

It.  ^  R. 

case  6+300°;  and,  in  the  present,  nearly  6+180  (on 
a  mean  of  three).  The  application  of  steam,  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  consider  the  small  difference  of  the  two 
results,  may  be  conceived  to  have  affected  the  stem, 
only  in  as  much  as  it  moistened  it. 

Several  other  experiments  were  also  tried,  but  be¬ 
ing  of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  nearly  similar,  they  need  not  be  particular¬ 
ized; 
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II. 

description  of  a  ve?y  sensible  Hygrometer, 

f  / 

BY  LIEUTENANT  HENRY  KATER, 

\  v 

H.  M.  12th  Regiment . 

In  the  Mysoor  and  Carnatic  is  found  a  species  of 
grass,  which  the  natives  call,  in  the  Canarese  lan¬ 
guage,  Oobeena  hooloo ,  in  the  Maratta,  Guvataa  see 
cooslee,  and,  in  Tamul,  Yerudoovaal  pit  loo  *.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  greatest  abundance,  about  the  month  of 
January,  on  the  hills;  but  maybe  procured  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  the  country,  and  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  known. 

Accident  led  me  to  remark,  that  the  bearded  seed 
of  this  grass  possessed  an  extreme  sensibility  of  mois¬ 
ture  ;  and  being  then  in  want  of  an  hygrometer ,  I 
constructed  one  of  this  material,  which,  on  trial,  far 
exceeded  my  expectations. 

I  caused  a  box  to  be  made  of  brass,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Within 
the  box,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  was  a 
flat  ring,  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  A  hole 
was  made,  through  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box ;  and  a  circular  plate  of  brass,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  was  rivetted  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
outside,  a  notch  was  made  in  the  rivet,  similar  to  that 
in  the  head  of  a  common  wood  screw;  so  that  the 
circular  plate,  within  the  box,  could  be  turned  round, 
at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  turn-screw,  applied  to  the 
notch  on  the  outside. 


*  It  is  tiie  Andropogon  Conlortum  ofLiNNiEUS,  and  may  be  ea¬ 
sily  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  the  seeds  attaching  themselves 
to  the  clothes  of  those  who  walk  where  it  grows. 
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A  seed  being  chosen,  the  top  of  it  was  cut  off,  it 
having  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  perfectly  in¬ 
sensible.  A  straw,  the  lightest  that  could  be  procured, 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  coloured  at  the 
end  intended  to  be  the  index,  was  divided  longitudi¬ 
nally,  in  the  middle,  by  the  point  of  a  fine  pen-knife  : 
the  knife  was  then  turned  a  little  on  one  side,  till  the 
opening  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  beard  of 
grass;  which  being  inserted,  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  withdrawn,  the  straw  closed  and  held  the  beard 
of  grass  sufficiently  firm. 

Not  being  able  to  procure  workmen,  capable  of 
executing  what  I  wished ;  the  hygrometer ,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  was  fixed,  in  a  rude  manner,  to  the  circular 
plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  sealing  wax,  in  which  a  very  small  hole  had  been 
made,  with  a  hot  wire.  The  beard  of  grass  being 
placed  in  the  hole,  it  was  closed,  by  touching- the  wax 
on  one  side  with  a  heated  wire,  taking  care  to  set  the 
grass  as  upright  as  possible. 

It  remained  now  to  determine  the  extremes  of 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  to  fix  on  some  mode  of 
division,  by  means  of  which  this  hygrometer  might 
be  compared  with  any  other. 

A  new  earthen  pot  was  made  very  hot,  by  put¬ 
ting  fire  within,  as  well  as  around  it;  and  when  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  burnt,  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  the  fire  was  taken  from 
the  inside,  and  the  pot  suffered  to  cool,  till  the  air  in 
it  was  of  the  temperature  of  l6o°,  but  not  lower.  The 
hygrometer  was  then  placed  in  the  pot,  being  kept 
from  touching  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  dry 
wood;  and  it  remained  there  nearly  an  hour;  long- 
before  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  index  was 
perfectly  steady.  The  hygrometer  was  then  quickly 
taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  the  circular  plate)  carrying 
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the  whole,  was  turned  round,  by  means  of  the  notch 
on  the  outside,  till  the  index,  or  coloured  end  of  the 
straw,  pointed  to  Zero* 

To  obtain  extreme  moisture,  it  was  at  first  thought, 
that  the  best  mode  would  be  to  fill  the  box  with 
water  ;  but,  on  trial,  this  was  found  to  disturb  the  in¬ 
dex  too  much.  The  beard  of  grass  was  therefore 
thoroughly  wetted,  with  a  fine  hair  pencil  dipt  in 
water,  and  the  number  of  revolutions,  made  by  the 
index,  observed.  Care  was  taken,  to  allow  sufficient 
time,  for  the  water  to  have  its  utmost  effect ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  the  hygrometer  I  have  at  present  was 
found  to  make  three  and  a  half  revolutions,  between 
extreme  dryness  and  extreme  moisture. 

As  some  fixed  mode  of  division  is  necessary,  toren- 
der  observations,  made  by  different  persons,  intelli¬ 
gible  to  others ;  I  imagine  the  scale  of  this  hygrome¬ 
ter  to  be  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  commencing 
at  extreme  dryness. 

The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  very  great. 
The  effluvia  of  a  finger,  applied  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  grass,  causes  the  index  imme¬ 
diately  to  shift  eighteen  divisions  ;  and,  on  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  f  nger,  it  instantly  returns  to  its  former  situa¬ 
tion.  Gently  breathing  on  it,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  foot,  moves  the  index  Jifty-sia?  divisions ,  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  susceptible  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere; 
scarcely  ever  remaining  steady,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  variable  weather. 

Such  was  the  construction  I  at  first  employed ;  but 
on  applying  it  to  use,  so  much  difficulty  occurred,  in 
ascertaining  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
index,  that  I  was  induced  to  attempt  to  give  the 
whole  a  more  convenient  form,  and  to  adapt  to  it  a 
Scale,  such  as  might  preclude  the  possibility  of  mis- 
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lake,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  hygrometer  in 
possession  of  its  extent  and  sensibility. 

A  BCD  fig.  1.  represents  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  three  inches  broad,  and  one 
inch,  and  two-tenths  thick :  the  upper  part  is  cut 
out,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
leaving  the  sides  A  and  B,  about  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  thick  :  the  wood,  thus  prepared,  is  morticed 
into  a  square  board,  which  serves  as  its  support. 

Fig.  2.  is  an  ivory  wheel  *,  about  an  inch  and  two- 
tenths  diameter ,  and  two-tenths  of  an  inch  broad  at 
the  rim.  A  semicircular  groove  is  made  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  of  such  a  depth,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel,  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  is  one 
inch.  Through  the  axis,  which  projects  on  one  side 
four-tenths  of  an  inch,  a  hole  is  made,  the  size  of  a 
common  sewing  needle  ;  and,  on  this,  as  a  centre,  the 
wheel  should  be  carefully  turned  ;  for,  on  the  truth 
of  the  wheel,  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  the  in¬ 
strument  chiefly  depend.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  a  small  hole  is  made,  obliquely  through  the 
side  of  the  wheel,  to  admit  a  fine  thread.  All  the 
superfluous  ivory  should  be  turned  away,  that  the 
wheel  may  be  as  light  as  possible. 

Fig.  3.  represents  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  twro  inches 
long;  on  one  end  of  which  a  screw  is  made,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  notch  is  cut, 
with  a  fine  saw,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  This 
part  is  tapered  off,  so  that  the  notch,  which  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  hold  the  beard  of  grass,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described,  may  be  closed,  by  means  of  a  small  brass 
ring  (a)  which  slides  on  the  taper  part  of  the  wire. 


*  In  my  first  experiments  I  used  a  wheel  made  of  card  paper,  wadi 
an  axis  of  wood,  which  answered  very  well. 
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A  little  below  the  centres  of  the  semicircles  A  and 
R,  (fig.  1.)  two  holes  are  made,  precisely  in  the  same 
direction  :  one  of  these  is  intended  to  receive  the  screw 
fig.  3,  .and  the  other  a  gold  pin,  which  is  to  project 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  inside  of  the  part  A. 
The  pin  is  made  rather  smaller  than  the  hole  in  the 
axis  of  the  ivory  wheel,  and  is  highly  polished ;  in 
order  that  the  motion  of  the  wheel  may  be  the  less 
impeded  by  friction. 

Two  fine  threads,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  are 
passed  together  through  the  hole  in  the  groove  of  the 
wheel,  and  are  prevented  from  returning,  by  a  knot 
on  the  outside.  To  the  ends  of  these  threads,  two 
weights  are  attached,  exactly  similar ,  and  just  heavy 
enough  taj&ep  the  threads  extended. 

One  of  the  threads  having  been  wound  on  its  cir- 
cumferenee,  the  wheel  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pin, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  side  A,  as  in  fig.  4. 
Two  glass  tubes,  of  a  sufficient  bore  to  admit  the 
free  motion  of  the  weights,  are  fixed  in  grooves,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  thread  should  fall  exactly 
in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  tubes  are  so  long  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  ivory  wheel. 

The  beard  of  the  Oobeenalwoloo  being  prepared,  as 
for  the  circular  hygrometer ,  by  cutting  off  that  part 
which  is  useless,  is  inserted  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
in  the  projecting  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
confined  by  a  small  wooden  pin,  which  is  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  off  close  to  the  axis;  the  other  end  is  placed  in 
the  notch  of  the  brass  screw,  before  described,  and 
secured  by  means  of  the  sliding  ring. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  grass  untwists,  the 
wheel  will  turn  on  the  gold  pin ;  and  the  thread, 
which  is  wound  about  it,  with  the  weight  attached, 
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will  descend  in  the  one  glass  tube;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  tube  will  ascend, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  beard  of  the  grass  is  now  to  be  thoroughly 
wetted,  with  a  hair  pencil  and  water,  and  when  the 
wheel  is  stationary,  the  weights  are  to  be  so  adjusted, 
by  turning  the  brass  screw,  that  the  one  shall  be  at 
the  top,  ,and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
tubes,  which  points  will  mark  extreme  moisture. 

The  instrument  must  then  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
or  to  some  heat,  not  powerful  enough  to  injure  it,  but 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  dryness. 
The  weights  will  now  change  situations;  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  on  the  first  trial,  will  continue  to  move  beyond 
the  glass  tubes.  Should  this  happen, ..  the  beard  of 
grass  is  to  be  shortened,  by  sliding  back  the  ring, 
and  advancing  the  brass  screw,  so  as,  to  include  a 
longer  portion  in  the  notch.  Other  trials  are  to  he 
made,  and  the  length  of  the  grass  varied,  till  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  dryness  and  moisture  are  within  the  limits- 
of  the  glass  tubes. 

As  this  instrument  cannot  conveniently  be  exposed 
to  so  bigli  a  temperature,  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  ex¬ 
treme  dryness ;  this  point  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  standard  circular  hygrometer .  The  point 
of  extreme  moisture  lias  been  already  determined; 
and  in  the  circular  hygrometer ,  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  &c.  between  the  extremes  is  known.  The  two 
hygrometers  are  to  remain  sometime  together,  that 
they  may  be  in  the  same  state  with  respect  to  mois¬ 
ture;  marks  are  then  made,  where  the  weights  rest 
in  the  glass  tubes,  and  the  degrees  shewn  by  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  standard  hygrometer  noted.  Lastly,  the 
distance  between  these  marks  and  extreme  moisture, 
is  to  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts, 
as  are  indicated  by  the  standard  hygrometer ,  and  the 
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divisions  continued  to  the  number  denoting  extreme, 
dryness . 

If  the  whole  of  that  part  of  t\\eOobeena  hooloo ,  which 
possesses  the  hygroscopic  property  be  used,  the  scale 
will  comprize  more  than  twenty-jour  inches,  a  length, 
which,  though  perhaps  useful  on  particular  occasions, 
will  not  be  found  convenient  for  general  purposes. 

From  an  idea,  that  in  a  high  state  of  moisture,  the 
grass  would  not  retain  sufficient  power  to  move  the 
wheel  equably,  it  was  thoroughly  wetted,  till  it  indi¬ 
cated  extreme  moisture,  and,  while  in  this  state,  the 
wheel  was  drawn  round  ,  by  laying  hold  of  one  of  the 
threads  :  on  releasing  it,  it  instantly  regained  its  for¬ 
mer  situation,  with  considerable  force.  The  same 
experiment  was  made,  in  various  other  states  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  it  was  always  found,  that  the  weights  re¬ 
turned  immediately  to  the  degree  from  which  they 
had  been  removed. 

i 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement,  if  a  light 
wheel,  of  brass,  or  any  other  metal,  not  liable  to  rust, 
were  used  instead  of  the  ivory  one;  the  grass  having 
been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  capable  of  moving 
a  wheel  of  lead.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  might  be 
made  very  small,  and  supported  on  Ys,  which  proba¬ 
bly  would  add  much  to  the  sensibility  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

t 

I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
with  any  other  hygrometer;  but  it  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  not  easily  disordered,  and  should  seem, 
from  the  extent  of  its  scale,  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  experiments,  in  which  small  variations  of  moisture 
are  to  be  observed. 

'{die  hydrometer  has  been  hitherto  an  instrument, 
gather  of  curiosity  than  utility.  But  from  most 
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accounts  that  we  have,  it  appears  very  probable,  that 
this  instrument  has  more  to  do  with  the  phenomena 
of  refraction ,  than  either  the  barometer  or  thermometer . 
If  then  we  could  obtain  a  number  of  observations  of 
apparent  altitudes',  together  with  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  true,  noting  at  the  same  time  the  hygro - 
meter ,  barometer ,  and  thermometer ,  perhaps  some  law 
might  be  discovered,  which  might  enable  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of  the  effect  of  moisture  on  refrac¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  this  view  the  hygrometer  above 
described  was  constructed ;  but  not  having  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  requisite  observa¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  may  be  made,  by  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  time  and  instruments,  equal 
to  th§  undertaking. 
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III. 

An  Essay  on •  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  JVest ,  with 
other  Essays  connected  with  that  work . 

BY  CAPTAIN  F.  WI  LFORD. 

ESSAY  II. 

Axu-Gangam,  or  the  Gan  get  ic  Provinces,  and  more. 

particularly  of  Magad’ha  . 


HE  kingdom  of  Magadha  in  Anu-Gangam  is  tbs 
province  of  south  Bahar ,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
thus  called,  from  the  Magas,  who  came  from  jhe 
Ewip'a  of  Saca,  and  settled  in  that  country,  which 
was  called  before  Cicala ;  from  which,  its  principal 
river,  the  Fulgo,  is  called  Cacuthis  by  Arrian.  Ma- 
gad"  ha ,  or  Mdgad'ha ,  is  cal  let!  Mold  ah  in  the  Ayhi- 
Acheri  *.  The  Chinese,  according  to  Mr.  DeGujg- 
nes,  call  it  Mokiato ,  and  Mokito,  and  Kempfer  says, 
that  the  Japanese  call  the  country,  in  which  S'a'cya 
was  born,  Magatta-kokf  ‘  or  country  (A  Magatta.  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Persian  writers  and  travellers  call  it  Mahad : 
for  one  of  them,  according  to  D’Herbelot,  says,  that 
the  Emperors  of  India  resided  in  that  country.  Mahad, 
Mabed,  and  Tahet ,  are,  I  conceive,  derived  from  IMu- 
bad,  which,  according  to  the  learned  Hyde,  is  a  con¬ 
traction  from  Mughbad,  or  the  learned  among  the 
Mnghs,  or  Magas;  and  the  author  of  the  Dabistan 
calls  a  certain  sect  of  Brahmens ,  if  not  the  whole  of 
them,  Mahbad.  From  Mag  a  d"  ha  they  made  also 
Maiet ,  and  Muiet.  These  appear  generally  as  two 
different  countries ;  but  I  believe,  they  are  but 
one.  Thus  dlfaiotta,  one  of  the  Comorro  islands, 
is  called  by  former  European  travellers  Maiotte, 
and  Magotte ,  answering  to  Maied  and  Magad - 
ha.  The  same  is  mentioned  in  the  Peutingerian 

*  Vol.  3d.  1*^241.  In  the  original  L LSZq  and  probably  should 
be  read  Magata. 
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Tables,  under  the  name  of  Elymaide;  which  appel¬ 
lation,  being*  probably  obtained  through  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Arabian  travellers,  and  merchants,  seems  to 
be  derived,  either  from  the  Arabic  El-i-maied,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mated ;  or  from  Almaied ,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  say  Al-tibet,  Al-sin.  Former 
European  travellers  mention  a  country  called  Mevat , 
in  the  Eastern  parts  of  India,  and  which  can  be  no 
other  than  Mdbat :  and  instead  of  Modubce  in  Flinty, 
we  should,  probably,  read  Mobedoe ,  answering  to  the 
El-i-maied  of  Arabian  travellers*  On  the  borders 
■of  Elymaide ,  toward  the  N.  E.  are  the  Lymodi  moun¬ 
tains,  near  which  were  elephants  in  great  numbers. 
Magad'ha  proper  is  South- Bahar :  but,  when  its  kings 
had  conquered,  according  to  several  Purdnas ,  the 
whole  of  the  Gangetic  Provinces,  (which  they  consi¬ 
dered  afterwards,  as  their  patrimonial  demesnes;) 
Magad'ha  became  synonymous  with  Anu-Gangam , 
or  countries  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Gangetic  Provinces  are  called  to  this  day,  Anukhenk 
or  Anonkhek  in  Tibet  ;  and  Enacac  by  the  Tartars  ; 
and  they  have  extended  this  appellation  to  all 
India. 

In  Ceylon ,  according  to  Capt,  Mahon y,  and  in 
Ana,  according  to  Mil  Buchanan,  the  appellations 
of  Pali ,  or  Bali,  and  Magadhl  are  considered  as 
synonymous,  at  least,  when  applied  to  their  sacred 
language ;  which  I  consider,  from  that  circumstance, 
to  be  the  old  dialect  of  Magad'ha :  which  is  called 
also  the  kingdom  of  Poll  by  Chinese  writers.  In 
India  this  name  for  Magad’ha  is  unknown  :  but  its 
origin  may  be  traced  through  the  Pur  an' as.  Dio¬ 
dorus  the  Sicilian  says,  that  Phli-putra  was  built 
by  the  Indian  Hercules,  whose  name,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  Belus,  and  in  Sanscrit  Bala,  or 
Balas,  the  brother  of  Crishn a,  more  generally  called 
Bala-Rama  and  Bala-de'va.  Baladeva  built  three 
cities  for  his  sons,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
VOL.  IX.  D 
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name,  Bala-deva-pattan :  but  they  were  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Bhli-pura ,  and  Maha-Rdli-pura , 
pronounced  Mdvelivoram  in  the  Deccan.  One  was 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  south  of  Madras;  the 
second,  in  the  inland  country  of  Bedcr,  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  Raja-griha,  or  Raja-mahl,  the 
royal  mansion,  or  city ;  and  which  we  must  not 
confound  with  Raja-griha ,  the  royal  abode  of 
old  Sand’iia.  It  is  true,  that  according  to  some 
legends,  current  in  the  Deccan,  the  founder  of  Maha- 
Bdli-pura,  was  Bali  the  Daily  a,  an  antediluvian  : 
but  other  legends  refer  its  foundation  to  Bala,  the 
brother  of  Cbishna  :  and  the  principal  circumstances 
of  these  legends  shew,  that  it  is  taken  from 
the  Pur  anas  ;  and  that  it  is  the  story  of  the  wars  of 
Ciiishna,  and  Bala,  or  Bala-iiama  with  Bana- 
sura,  who  lived  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Ganges ;  and  whose  place  of  abode  is  still  shewn 
near  Purneah:  and  about  whom,  many  wonderful 
stories  are  related  by  the  inhabitants.  This  Bali 
is  then  the  same  with  Bala,  the  brother  of  Crishna  : 
and  in  Lexicons  we  find  a  certain  An  gad  a,  said  to  be 
called  also  Bali-putra  in  a  derivative  form,  or  the 
son  of  Bala,  or  Bali  :  but  in  the  Pur  anas  he  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Gada,  also  a  brother  of  Crishna, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  district  of  Ghazipoor ,  the  true 
name  of  which,  is  Gddi-pura ,  from  Gada.  The 
country  of  Canouge  fell  also  to  his  lot :  and  from  him 
that  city  is  also  denominated  Gadipoor,  or  Gada-pura. 
Vali  was  also  the  name  of  a  chief  of  the  monkies, 
and  his  son  was  equally  called  Angada.  Ba'nasura 
built  three  cities,  which  Bala  took,  and  destroyed; 
and  then  rebuilt,  for  his  children,  calling  them  after 
his  own  name  Bdli-pura  ;  as  Gada  called  his  own 
place  of  abode  Gddi-pura .  The  children  of  Bala 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Pur  an' as,  and  he  is  never 
called  Bali  there :  but  it  is  admissible,  particularly 
in  composition.  He  is  also  called  Hala  and  Ma  li  : 
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and  Sa'la-va'hana  is  more  generally  denominated 
Salt-vahana.  Palipotra ,  or  Palibothra ,  according 
to  Diodorus  the  Sicilian ,  was  built  by  the  Indian 
Hercules  ;  whose  real  name,  according  to  Cicero, 
was  Belus  from  Bala,  or  Balas.  His  son  was 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Balt-putra  ;  as  the 
founder  of  Patna ,  under  that  of  Patali'-putra,  or 
the  son  of  the  Goddess  Patali  :  Angada,  his  sir- 
name,  was  given  to  him  from  the  country  of  Anga , 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Thus  MagadAui 
takes  its  name  from  the  sage  Mag  a,  who  settled 
there.  These  three  cities  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
water,  and  this  is  true  of  Maha-bali-voram  near 
Madras ,  and  of  Pdli-putra  on  the  Ganges :  the  third 
is  yet  existing  ig  the  province  of  Beder  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula and  its  name  is  Bali-griha ,  or  Bdli-pura.  It  is 
more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Muzaffer- 
ndgar.  It  is  not  far  from  Cundana-pura ,  where  king 
Bhishmaca  resided,  and  was  the  father  of  Rue  man  t, 
Grishka’s  legal  wife.  Cundana-pura  is  generally 
mistaken  fox  Bali-griha,  on  account  of  its  vicinity; 
and,  of  course,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Bala  ; 
and  it  is  but  lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  rectify 
this  mistake.  The  descendants  of  this  Hercules, 
says  Diodorus,  did  nothing,  which  deserved  to  be 
recorded  :  in  this  agreeing;  with  the  Paurdn'ics. 

O  o  m 

The  kingdom  was  restored  to  the  posterity  of  old 
Sand  ’ha,  who  ruled  there,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
name  of  the  Va'rhadrat’has,  or  children  of 
VrBiadrat’iia. 

f  ■  ■  ’■  } \  \S"  ,  •  -  . ’  ■  it  i ■■  „ ■  : 

These  are  not  then  the  BaTi-putras,  or  Pa'li- 
bothri  kings,  who  sate  on  the  throne  of  Magadlia, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  his  successors. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  the  conquerors 
gave  various  districts  to  theirfriends.  Duryod’hana 
gave  the  district,  about  Bhagulpoor ,  to  his  friend 
Carna.  Crishna,  long  before,  had  given  the 
country,  now  called  Bhoja-pura,  to  his  friend  and  re- 
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lation  Bn o  ja  ;  and  Bala-Rama  placed  his  family 
in  the  country  about  Rqja-mahl:  these  were  of  course 
Bali-putras  :  but  they  could  not  be  the  Ba'lj-pu- 
tras,  or  Pa  li-bothri  kings,  in  the  time  of  Ale- 
ander,  and  his  successors.  We  are  informed,  in  the 
Bhdgavata ,  that  king  Maiia-Nan da  assumed  the 
title  of  Bali,  and  Maha-bali  :  consequently  his 
offspring,  who  ruled  after  him,  fora  long  time,  were 
Ba  li-putras  :  the  kingdom  of  Magad'ha  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  Ball,  Pali,  and  Poll :  the  dialect  of 
that  country  is,  as  before  observed,  indifferently  called 
Bali,  Pali ,  and  Magad'hi  in  Ceylon  and  the  Barman 
Empire,  according  to  Captain  Mahony,  Mr. 
Joinville,  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  city,  in  which 
the  Ba  li  or  Pa'li-putras  resided,  was  of  course 
denominated  from  them.  Bali-put  r  a ,  or  P  air  put  r  a  ; 
and  by  the  Greeks  P  ali-bothra,  and,  in  the  Pcutin r 
gerian  Tables,  Pali-potra.  Their  patrimonial  estate 
was  called  P aliputra-man' dalarn,  the  circle,  or  country 
of  the  Pali-putras .  This  simple  and  obvious  deno- 
V  mination,  was  strangely  disfigured  by  Ptolemy,  who 
calls  the  citv,  Pali-bothra  of  the  JSIandalas  ;  instead 
of  saying  that  it  was  in  the  Man  data,  or  country  of 
the  Pdlibothras,  or  Bali-putras. 

Tradition  says,  that  Maha-bali  built  a  country 
seat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soane;  round  which  a  small 
town  was  soon  formed,  and  called  Mah  a-ba  'li-pura, 
(or  Marvbellypoor  in  Major  Ren  null's  Atlas).  There 
I  was  looking,  at  first,  for  Bali-putra ,  or  Palibothra. 
Patna ,  or  at  least  a  town  called  Cu'sunid-puri ,  was 
built,  according  to  the  Brahman  da,  by  king  Udasi, 
grand  father  to  Mah  a-ba  li,  about  450  B.  C.  It  was 
then  called  Cu'sumd-puri ,  or  the  flowery  city,  and 
Padma-vati ,  or  the  city  of  the  Lotos.  Tradition  says, 
that  the  old  site  of  this  citv  was  at  Phulzcdri,  which, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  signifies  the  same  with  Cusumci- 
puri :  but,  the  Ganges  having  altered  its  course, 
the  city  was  gradually  removed  from  Phulwdri ( 
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to  the  present  site  of  Patna  ;  which  was  called  also 
Patali-putra ,  from  the  son  of  a  form  of  De'vi,  with 
the  title  of  P a'ta li  -devi  ,  or  the  thin  Goddess.  Her 
son  was,  in  general,  called  Pa  tall-putra,  and  the 
town  Pa'ta  lGputra-pura.  I  have  shewn,  in  my 
essay  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  that  this  city  is 
called  Patale  by  Pliny.  It  was  called  Patteali 
simply,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Musulmans, 
as  it  appears  from  Ferishta’s  translation  by  Colonel 
Dow:  and  the  inhabitants  are  considered  there  as 
robbers,  and,  of  course,  ranked  with  those  of  Bhojepoor 
and  Ruttehr .  The  last  district,  formerly  called 
Castere ,  and  now  Cutter ey  is  a  Purgunah ,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Benares  ;  and  the  inhabitants  behave  very 
well  now  :  those  of  Bhojepoor  are  far  from  being  ra¬ 
dically  cured  of  their  evil  propensities.  When  the 
Mussulmans  took  possession  of  Patna ,  many  of  the 
most  obstinate  robbers  withdrew  to  Deryapobr , 
according  to  tradition,  and  were  very  apt  to 
commit  depredations  occasionally  ;  at  least  for¬ 
merly* 

w' 

It  is  said  in  the  Bhdgavata,  that  Maha-Bali  re¬ 
sided  at  Padmavati  or  Patna:  and  one  of  his  titles, 
in  that  Purdn'a ,  is  M a h a-padma-Pa ti-Nand a,  or 
Nanda  the  great  Lord  of  the  Lotos.  Like  Para'su- 
ram  a,  lie  either  destroyed,  or  drove  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  the  remnant  of  the  Csiiettris,  or  Military 
tribe,  and  placed  Su'dras  in  their  room.  These 
were  the  Barons  of  the  land,  who  often  proved 
troublesome.  Raja  Bulwant  Sing,  the  predecessor 
of  Chet  Sing,  did  the  same,  in  the  district  of 
Benares ,  with  the  Zemindars,  who  represented  the 
Cshettrts,  and  even  pretended  to  be  really  so  ;  from 
an  idea,  that  it  was  impossible  to  improve  the  re¬ 
venues,  arising  from  the  land-tax,  under  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  Maha'-padma,  or  Bali,  was  born  of  a 
woman  of  the  Sudra  tribe.  According  to  Ptolemy 
the  country  of  the  Bdli-putras  extended  from  the 
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Soane,  beyond  Moorsheddhad,  as  far  as  Ilangdmatty ; 
which  he  places  in  their  Mandalctm ,  or  country,  under 
the  name  of  Oreophonta ,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  essay 
on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  :  in  the  west,  he 
mentions  Sambalaca ,  now  an  assemblage  of  small 
huts,  on  a  sandy  islet,  opposite  to  Patna ,  called 
Sambulpoor ,  and  Sabelpoor  in  Major  Rennell’s  Atlas. 

II.  The  Nubian  Geographer,  with  Renaudot's 
two  Musulman  travellers,  place  together  the  countries 
of  Hdrdz  ( Orissa )  Mehrdge ,  and  Mdbed  or  Mdyed , 
Tcifek  or  Tucha  (now  JD'hdcd,)  and  Mouga ,  or  the 
country  of  the  Magas ,  or  Mags,  now  Chittagong , 
Arracan,8tc.  The  country  of  Mehrdge,  says  DTIer- 
belqt,  is  placed,  by  some,  in  the  Green  Sea ,  or  Gulf 
of  Bengal;  and  by  others,  in  the  Chinese  Seas:  and 
the  Gangetic  provinces,  at  least  Bengal ,  were  known 
under  that  name,  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  for  it  is  called  Mahdrdjia ,  or  Maarascia  by 
Nicolo  De  Conti,  who  visited  that  country.  There 
were  two  countries  of  that  name,  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  confounded  together  :  the  first,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  G ?  'een  Sea ,  included  Bengal ,  and  other  countries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  second  compre¬ 
hended  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  in  the  Seas  of  China ,  In  these 
countries  the  Emperors  and  Kings  always  assumed 
the  title  of  Maha'-ra  ja7,  even  to  this  day.  Their 
country,  in  general,  was  called  Zdpdge  or  Zdbdja , 
which  is  a  corruption  from  Java,  -or  Jdbd,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  west ;  and  was  also  the  name  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  Jdbd-diu, 
and  to  Marco  Paulo.  In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
was  the  famous  emporium  of  Zaba:  Zdbdja ,  in  San¬ 
scrit,  would  signify  those  Zdba.  The  Empire  of  Zdbdje 
was  thus  called,  probably  from  its  metropolis  Zdbd , 
as  well  as  the  principal  islands  near  it.  Zdbd  was  a 
famous  emporium,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  It  remained  so  till  the  time  of  the  two 
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Musulman  travellers  of  Renaudot,  and  probably 
much  longer.  It  is  now  called  Bdtu-Sdbor ,  upon  the 
river  Johore,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Euphrates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  two  travellers  ;  who  add,  that  the 
town  of  Calabar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ,  and  ten 
days  to  the  south  of  Madras ,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
ha'ra'ja'  of  Zdbdje.  The  wars  of  this  Maharaja', 
with  the  Kino*  of  Al-Comr ,  or  countries  near  Cape 
Comorin ,  are  mentioned  by  the  two  Musulman  tra¬ 
vellers,  in  the  ninth  century  :  and,  it  seems,  that,  at 
that  time,  the  Malayan  Empire  was  in  its  greatest 
splendor.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Ma- 
ha'raja'  of  Bengal  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Mal¬ 
divian  islands.  The  King  was  killed  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  the  MahaTaja^s  fleet  returned  in  triumph 
to  Bengal,  according  to  Delaval’s  account.  Tra¬ 
dition  says,  that  the  King  of  Lanca,  which  implies, 
either  the  country  of  the  Maharaja',  of  Zdpdge,  or 
Ceylon, ,  but  more  probably  the  first,  invaded  the 
country  of  Bengal,  with  a  powerful  fleet;  and  sailed 
up  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Rangdmatty,  then  called  Cu - 
sumd-puri,  and  a  considerable  place,  where  the  King, 
or  Maha  raja',  often  resided.  The  invaders  plun¬ 
dered  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  city.  This 
happened  long  before  the  invasion  of  Bengal  by  the 
Musulmans,  and  seems  to  coincide  with  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Mahara  ja' of 
Zap  age.  This  information  was  procured,  at  my  re- 
quest,  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Hoare,  who  was  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  inquiries  of  that  sort ;  and  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  several  curious  historical  anecdotes, 
and  other  particulars,  relating  to  the  geography  of 
the  Gangetic  Provinces.  It  seems  that  there  was 
little  intercourse,  probably  none,  between  Lidia  and 
China  in  former  times.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
such  an  intercourse,  is,  that  an  Emperor  of  China , 
called  Vouti,  sent  his  General  Tchang-kiag,  with  a 
retinue  of  a  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  western 
countries,  such  as  Khorassan  and  Mcru-al-ndhdr. 
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There  lie  procured  some  information  about  Persia  ; 
and  seeing  rich  articles  of  trade  from  India ,  his  curio¬ 
sity  prompted  him  to  visit  also  that  country.  lie 
began  his  travels  12b  B.  C.  and  returned  to  China  in 
1 1 5.  That  there  was  a  constant  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  China  and  India ,  and  even  Ceylon , 
about  the  beginning:  of  the  Christian  Era,  is  attested 
by  Pliny*.  The  same  passage  establishes  also  a  re¬ 
gular  intercourse  between  the  Roman  merchants  and 
China ,  at  that  early  period.  This  singular  passage  I 
shall  insert  here,  as  corrected  by  S.almasius  :  for 

t  •/ 

Pliny’s  style  is  often  obscure,  from  his  fondness  for 
quaint  words  and  expressions.  A  certain  King  of 
Ceylon  sent  once  four  ambassadors  to  thfc  Emperor 
Claudius;  and  the  chief  of  this  embassy  was  called 
Rach ias,  who  being  interrogated,  whether  he  knew 
the  Seres,  or  Chinese ,  answered  “  Ultra  monies  Emodos 
Seras  quoque  ab  ipsis  aspici,  not  os  etiam  commercio. 
Patrem  Rachel  commeasse  ed  :  advents  sibi  Seras 
occur  save!  Then  Pliny  says,  “  C cetera  ea  dan  qua 
nostri  negotiators:  fluminis  ulterior e  ripd  rnerces 
posit  as  juxta  venalia  tolli  ab  his ,  si  placeat  permutation 
This  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  paraphrase  in  the 
following  manner.  Rach  i as  answered,  that  the 
Set  ' es  lived  beyond  the  Haimada, or  Snowy  mountains, 
with  regard  to  Ceylon:  that  the  Seres  were  often 
seen,  or  visited,  by  Ids  countrymen ;  and  were 
well  known  to  them,  through  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  That  his  father  had  been  there,  and  when¬ 
ever  caravans  from  Ceylon  (and  India  I  should 
suppose)  went  there,  the  Seres  came  part  of  the 
way  to  meet  them  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  which, 
it  seems,  was  not  the  case  with  the  caravans  from 
the  west,  consisting  of  Roman  Merchants.  Then 
Pli  ny  adds  ;  as  for  the  rest,  and  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  goods,  the  Seres  behave  to  them 
as  they  do  to  our  merchants.  Rachia  is  derived 
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from  the  Sanscrit  Racsha ,  pronounced  Rdcha  in 
the  spoken  dialects  :  and  Rdchya ,  or  Rachia  is  a 
derivative  from.  It  is  the  name,  or  rather  the 
title,  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Far  anas.  Another 
derivative  form  is  Racshita,  and  is  the  name  of 
a  priest  of  Budd'ha  in  Ceylon ,  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches*;  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idiom  of  the  spoken  dialects,  lie  is 
called  Raciiita-budd’ha  :  and  I  suppose,  that 
neither  Racsha ,  nor  Racshita ,  can  be  properly  used, 
but  in  composition.  Yarciias,  the  name  of  a 
Brahmen ,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
is  probably  a  corruption  from  Radiy  as.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  began  his  reign  in  the  44th  year 
of  the  Christian  Era  ;  and  the  predilection  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  people  ot*  India ,  and  Ceylon ,  was 
very  natural.  Thus  we  see  that  the  people  of 
that  island  traded  to  China ,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Era,  and  by  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  they  went  first  by  sea  to  the  country  of 
Magad'ha,  or  the  Gcmgetic  provinces  ;  where 
their  legislator  Budd’iia  was  born,  and  his  religion 
flourished  in  the  utmost  splendor.  There  they 
joined  in  a  body  with  the  caravans  of  that 
country,  and  went  to  China ,  through  what  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  call  the 
great  route  from  Pali  hot  hr  a  to  China.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  that 
the  religion  of  Budd'ha  was  introduced  into  that 
vast  empire,  in  the  year  65  A.  C.  and  from  that 
Era  we  may  date  the  constant  and  regular  in¬ 
tercourse  between  Magad'ha  and  China ;  till  the 
extirpation  of  the  religion  of  Bupp’iia,  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Musulmans. 

The  account  given  by  the  son  ofRACHiAS,  has 
nothing  very  extraodinary  in  it,  when  the  whole  is 
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considered  in  a  proper  light;  and  it  shews  the 
carelessness  of  the  Qreeks  and  Romans ,  in  inquiries 
of  that  nature.  The  regard  the  Hindus  have  for  the 
seven  Rishis,  or  the  seven  stars  of  the  great  J Sear, 
and  which  thev  saw  so  much  above  the  Horizon, 
made  them  often  look  up  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  Pleiades .  From  this  circumstance,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  foolishly  conceived  they  never  saw  them  be¬ 
fore.  They  also  often  mentioned  the  star  Canopus, 
for  which  the  Hindus  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
The  ambassadors  of  Ceylon  were  surprised,  to  see 
the  Romans  consider  the  East  and  West,  as  the 
right  and  left  of  the  world ;  and  declared  it  was 
otherwise  in  their  own  country ;  and  that  the  sun 
did  not  rise  in  the  left,  nor  set  in  the  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  mode  of  reckoning.  For  the 
Hindus  say,  that  the  East  is  before,  and  the  West 
behind ;  and  the  shadow  of  bodies  must  have  been 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
moon’s  course,  there  is  the  bright  half,  and  the 
dark  half;  which,  in  India ,  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  day  and  night  of  the  Pitris.  The  day  is  reck¬ 
oned,  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  last ;  and  this 
is  called  the  bright  half,  or  the  day  of  the  Pitris  ; 
the  dark  half  is  from  the  lasfc  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next  moon  ;  and  this  constitutes  their  night. 
When  Pliny  says,  that,  in  their  country,  the  moon 
was  seen  only  from  the  8th  to  the  1  (5th,  he  was 
mistaken ;  he  should  have  said,  that  the  bright  half, 
or  day  of  the  Pitris ,  began  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
lasted  sixteen  days,  including  the  eighth :  and  then 
began  the  dark  half,  or  night  of  the  Pitris ;  and, 
from  these  expressions  misunderstood,  the  Romans 
concluded  that  the  moon  was  not  to  be  seen,  in  their 
country,  during  the  dark  half. 

III.  According  to  Mr.  DeguIgnes,  the  king  of 
Tientso ,  or  India ,  sent  men  by  sea  to  China ,  carrying 
presents  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  years  159  and  161. 
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The  Chinese  called  India  Shinto ,  and  Into)  Sind ,  and 
Hind:  they  call  it  also  Tientso ,  and  divide  it  into 
five  parts  :  middle  Tientso ,  with  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  Tientso.  Mr.  Deguign.es  says,  they 
called  India  Mokiato ,  and  Polomuenkouh ,  or  country 
of  Polomuen  ;  Mokiato ,  the  Magatta  of  the  Japanese , 
is  Mag  ad' ha,  including  all  the  Gangetic  provinces ; 
and  it  was  called  Polomuen ,  from  the  famous  Em¬ 
peror  Pulima'n,  or  Pqloma'n,  called  by  Deguig- 
nes,  Houlomien  and  Holomiento.  The  Chinese 
gave  the  name  of  Magad'ha  to  all  India ;  because 
their  knowledge  of  that  country,  and  their  inter¬ 
course,  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  Magadhay 
which  is  also  called  Anu-Gangam ;  distorted,  by 
those  of  Tibet ,  into  Anonkhenk ,  and  Ancikdk  by  the 
Tartars ,  who  have  no  other  name  for  India.  Thus, 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Burmahs ,  they  call  India  Ca - 
lingahdrit ,  from  Calinga ,  or  the  Peninsula  of  India , 
with  which  they  are  better  acquainted  :  hdrit  in  their 
language,  and  harita  in  Sanscrit,  s  i  g  n  i  ii  e  s  conn  try  ; 
and  the  whole  compound  the  country  of  Calinga . 
The  metropolis  of  India  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kengkia ,  or  Hengho ,  the  Ganges.  This  river, 
says  the  same  author,  they  call  also  Kiapili ,  because, 
I  suppose,  it  enters  India  through  the  pass  of  Capita- , 
called,  in  the  life  of  Timur,  Kupele. 

The  name  of  the  Metropolis  was  Chapoholo-ching , 
Kiusomopoulo-ching ,  P otoU-tsching ,  answering  to  Pd - 
Cusumd-puri ,  the  well  known  names  of  Patna. 
Chapoholo  answers  to  Somalia ,  or  Samba  la,  now  Nm?- 
bulpoor ,  written  also  Sabel-poor,  and  close  to  Patna  : 
and  is  obviously  meant  for  that  city,  by  the  Chinese, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy. 

Another  Chinese  name  for  it,  is  Cutukilopoulo, 
which  I  must  give  up,  unable  to  reduce  it  to  its 
original  Sanscrit,  or  Hindu  standard. 

In  the  year  408,  Yuegnai  king  of  Kiapili,  that 
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is  to  sky,  of  the  countries  bordering:  on  the  river 
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Kiapili,  or  Ganges,  sent  ambassadors  to  China.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Budd’iia,  and  his  Hindu  name 
was  probably  Yajn'a. 


In  the  year  473,  the  kino-  of  the  country  of  Poh 
sent  also  embassadors  to  China .  The  kingdom  of 
Poll  is  that  of  Magadha  ;  for  Magadha ,  and  Pali , 
or  are  considered  as  synonymous*  by  the  peo^ 

pie  of  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  the  Burmahs . 


In  the  year  641,  the  Indian  kino*  of  the  coun- 
tries,  belonging  now  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Mokiato  or  Magadha  Empire,  says 
Deguignes,  sent  embassadors  to  China.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  embassadors 
to  him.  His  name  was  Houlomien,  Puliman  or 
Loma,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  it.  There 
the  Chinese  learned,  that  the  Hindus  called  their 
country  Moho-chintan ,  for  Mahd-china-sthdn;  in  the 
Peninsula  this  word  is  pronounced  Macdchina . 


In  the  year  647,  the  Emperor  of  Mokiato ,  or  Ma¬ 
gadha  sent  again  embassadors  to  China ,  as  well  as 
the  king  of  Nipolou  or  Nepal.  In  the  following 
year,  Iaitsong  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Mokito,  or  Magadha .  In  the  mean  time,  IIoulo- 
mien  died,  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into 
confusion  :  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  reduced  all 
India,  in  the  year  621,  under  his  yoke.  The  name 
of  his  family  was  Kielitie  ;  which,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Pulijia'n 
was  the  last  of  the  kings  of  the  royal  family  of 
Andhra.  This  family  is  considered,  in  India, * as  a 
spurious  branch ;  which  circumstance  is  fully  im¬ 
plied,  by  the  appellation  of  Caulafeya  in  Sanscrit, 
or  the  offspring  of  the  unfaithful  woman,  and  from 
(a  id  at  eya  is  probably  derived  the  Kielitie'  of  the 
Chinese.  1  here  is  a  Dynasty  of  Caulateyas  barely 
mentioned  by  the  Paurdnics;  and  they  are,  pro- 
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bablv,  the  same  with  the  And’hra-jaTicas.  and 
•'  * 

the  Kielitie'  of  the  Chinese  Historians. 


The  And’hra  kings,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges , 
were  famous  ail  over  India ,  and  in  the  west :  for  the 
And  hra  tribe,  or  family,  is  placed  to  the  north  of 
the  Ganges,  by  the  compiler  of  the  P  tilting  erian 
Tables,  under  the  name  of  Andrdndi,  or  Indians  of 
the  And  hra  family  or  tribe.  After  Polima  n,  the 
An  if  h  a  a  BhfUyas ,  according  to  the  Pur  anas,  or 
the  servants  of  the  Andhra  kings,  usurped  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  Chinese  historians  take  particular 
notice  of  this  circumstance. 


It  is  declared,  in  several  Purlin  as,  that  Maha- 
nanda,  and  his  successors  resided  at  Padmdvati,  or 
Cusum/tpuri ,  by  which  Patna  is  understood.  But 
these  are  only  epithets,  and  not  the  real  name  of  a 
city  ;  and  always  given  by  poets  to  favourite  towns. 
Thus  Bur  die  an  was  called  Cusumhpuri ;  and  Rangd- 
matti ,  near  Moorshedabad ,  likewise,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Hustindpoor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  the 
cities  in  India ,  once  famous  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  few  now  are  known  under  these 
names  in  India .  Thus  Taxi  la  is  a  name  unknown 
m  huha  ;  and  it  was  only  after  perusing  the  Burdinas 
for  many  years,  that  I  found  it  barely  mentioned  in 
one  or  two  of  them.  It  is  the  case  with  Tagara', 
the  name  of  which  is  only  found  in  a  grant,  some 
years  ago  discovered  at  Bombay . 

The  kings  of  Magalha  certainly  resided  very  often, 
at  Patna,  and  latterly  they  forsook  intirely  Bdliputra , 
probably  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaur ,  the  Rajahs 
of  which,  when  powerful,  could  not  but  prove  trou¬ 
blesome  neighbours  ;  besides,  the  continual  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Ganges ,  and  the  gradual  but  constant 
decay  of  the  metropolis,  occasioned  by  them,  natu¬ 
rally  obliged  the  kings  to  look  out  for  a  more  agree- 
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able  situation.  Of  the  time  of  the  total  subversion 
of  j Bdll-putra,  or  Rdja-griha ,  we  cannot  form  any 
idea ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  took 
place  at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Pali-bothra  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  and  MagacVha , 
or  Patna ,  is  pointed  out  as  a  capital  city,  under  the 
name  of  Al-magacTha ,  or  Eli-maide ,  Al-maied . 

IV.  The  trade  of  Pali-bothra ,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Magad'ha ,  in  its  days  of  splendor,  was  astonishing, 
and  is  attested  by  Ptolemy,  Arrian  in  his  Periplus, 
and  the  Peutingerian  tables.  The  same  is  attested 
by  Chinese  historians,  and  the  two  Mohammedan  tra¬ 
vellers.  From  Pali-bothra  to  the  Indus  there  was 
the  royal  road  ;  and  the  distances  all  along  were 
marked  with  columns.  There  was  another  road, 
leading  from  Baroche  to  Elymaide ,  Al  maied ,  Al- 
muiet ,  and  Al-mujiat ,  or  Patna ,  called  also,  in  San¬ 
scrit  books,  Magad'ha,  as  well  as  the  country.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  marked  700,  which  I  take  to  be  Brahmeni  coss, 
equal  to  856'  British  miles.  In  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  Baroche  is  called  Paricea ,  and  the  road  to 
Elymaide  leads  through  a  place  called  Nincilda ,  the 
true  name  of  which  I  take  to  be  Nila-cunda,  the 
Blue-pool ,  or  rather  the  pool-curida,  dedicated  to  N  i- 
lacaktesVara  or  IsVara,  with  the  blue  neck. 
From  Al-maied  there  is  another  road,  leading:  through 
the  Bur-man  empire,  Siam ,  and  ending  at  Calippe , 
now  Colump e,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  Accord¬ 
ing;  to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  this  road  went  from 
Patna ,  first  to  the  country  of  Colchi ,  called  C ha  Iritis, 
Chalcis ,  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  distance  marked  is 
625  ;  which,  being  supposed  to  be  coss,  are  equal  to 
742  B.  miles.  Near  the  Colchi  country,  in  the  tables, 
are  placed  the  Sindi,  equally  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
'  and  also  a  place  called  Pisa  tit  a,  probably  the  modern 
Pitshiai.  Then,  from  Colchi  to  Thimara ,  probably 
the  Tamara  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  distance  is  450 
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coss,  or  565  B.  miles .  Then  to  Calippe ,  or  Columpe , 
220  coss,  or  270  B.  toto.  This  route  was  certainly 
known  to  Ptolemy,  from  whom  we  may  collect  a 
few  more  particulars.  From  PaUbothra  this  route 
went  towards  the  east,  to  Sagoda ,  Authina ,  Salat  ha 
and  Randamarcotta .  Sagoda  is  Sagow ,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Burrampooter ,  and  in  to.  N,  24^ 
35',  according  to  Mr.  Burrow,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  This  I  mention,  because 
it  is  not  noticed  in  Major  Renn  ell’s  Atlas.  Sa¬ 
goda  is  the  form  of  the  possessive  case  in  the  western 
parts  of  India ,  and  generally  used  instead  of  the  first 
case,  by  the  Greeks  formerly,  and  modern  travellers 
of  the  two  last  centuries.  Atkina  is  Eeienah,  to  the 
westward  of  Azmerigunge :  Non n us  calls  it  Anthenk, 
and  takes  notice  of  its  flowery  shrubs thence  to 
Salat  ha,  or  Silhet.  The  next  place  is  Randamarcotta, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  Ava ,  the  real  name  of  which 
is  Amara-pura :  it  is  called  also  Rad'hun-pura ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Col.  Symes  ;  and  Randamarcotta  appears 
as  a  compound  of  both.  Amara  signifies  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods  ;  and  Rad' ban,  or  Rad' ha,  are  rendered  in 
Lexicons,  by  ( Amalaci)  pure,  (prapti)  complete,  per¬ 
fect,  resplendent.  Thus  Radh/mmara-pura,  or  Rad* 
hamara-pura ,  will  signify  the  city  of  the  pure  and 
immortal  gods.  Instead  of  Radhamra-pura ,  we  may 
say  Rddhamara  cot  a,  or  the  fort  of  the  pure  and  im¬ 
mortal  gods.  A  mar-pur,  A  mar-cot  e,  Amar-ganh ,  are 
generally  used,  the  one  for  the  other,  in  India.  Be¬ 
fore  it  became  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  and  in 
the  beginning,  it  was  probably  called  Amara-cole  in 
India;  but  now  it  would  be  improper  to  say  Amara- 
eote,  unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  usage.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  Randamarcotta  from  Salatha ,  in  Ptolemy, 
corresponds  pretty  well ;  but  the  proportional  dis¬ 
tances  seem  to  point  to  some  place  much  nearer. 
Randa mar-cotta  is  obviously  the  name  of  a  city  ; 


*  NoNN.  Dionys.  lib.  26'.  v,  87-  » 
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but,  from  Ptolemy's  context,  it  was  also  the  name 
of  an  extensive  country,  the  capital  of  which  is 
called  Nardos,  perhaps  from  Aniruddha ,  or  from  Nd- 
reda  ;  for  there  are  in  India  places  called  Anuirodgur, 
and  Ndredcote.  Nardos ,  or  Nardon,  is  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
ruption  only  from  Rddhdn ,  the  old  name  of  Amur - 
pari ,  according  to  Col.  Symes.  As  the  Spike-nard 
does  not  mow  in  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Burrampooter ,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  infor¬ 
mation,  no  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  this  passage 
from  Ptolemy. 

From  the  metropolis  of  China,  says  Ptolemy, 
there  was  a  road  leading  to  Cattigara,  in  the  same 
country  of  Cambodia ,  in  a  S.  W.  direction. 

The  Royal  road,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
Palibothra ,  may  be  easily  made  out  from  Pliny’s 
account,  and  from  the  Peutingerian  tables.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  it  was  called  also 
the  Nysscean  road,  because  it  led  from  Palibothra  to 
the  famous  city  of  Nysa.  It  had  been  traced  out 
with  particular  care,  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian 
itinerary  measure  there  was  a  small  column  erected. 

‘  M  egasthenes  does  not  give  the  name  of  this  Indian 
measure,  but  says  that  it  consisted  of  ten  stades. 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  astiono- 
mical,  or  Panjabi  coss  ;  one  of  which  is  equal  to 
.1,23  British  mile. 

Pliny’s  account  of  this  royal  road  is,  at  first 
sight,  most  extravagant,  and,  of  course,  inadmissible. 
But  on  considering  the  whole  with  due  attention, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original, 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  it  consisted  of  two 
distinct  accounts  or  reckonings  :  the  first  was,  that 
of  the  intermediate  distances  between  every 
stage  ;  and  the  second  contained  the  aggregate  sum 
of  these  distances  for  every  stage.  Pliny,  whose 
inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only 
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a  few  distances  and  stages,  here  and  there ;  and  I 
have  presumed  to  present  the  whole,  arranged  in  the 
following  manner  : — • 


Prom  the  Indus  and  Peucolais ,  - 

Rom,  Mi 

L 

To  Taxila,  -  -  - 

60 

Ilydaspes ,  - 

omitted 

120 

Acesmes ,  - 

ditto 

omitted 

Hydraotes ,  - 

ditto 

ditto 

Hyp  basis,  - 

49 

390 

There  ended  Alexander's  conquests^ 

mo  mm 

and  a  new  reckoning  begins 

-  ~ 

osm 

Hesidrus ,  - 

168 

Jo  manes,  - 

l6s 

omitted 

Some  add  5  miles, 

-  _ 

Ganges ,  -  -  - 

112 

ditto 

Rodapka,  -  - 

119 

325 

Calinipaxa, 

167 

500 

Some  say,  -  -  265 

Conflux  of  the  Jomanes  with  the 

Ganges,  - 

omitted 

625 

They  generally  add  3  3  miles  (638)  - 

»  dm 

P dlibothra,  * 

425 

omitted 

Here  we  have,  first,  390  miles,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  end  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander*  and  thence 
638  miles  to  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna  with  the 
Ganges ;  making  in  all  1098  miles,  for  the  distance 
from  the  Indus  to  Allahabad.  These  distances  were 
given  in  the  original  in  stadia,  which  Pliny  reduced 
into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  one  mile  ;  and,  by 
turning  again  his  miles  into  stadia,  we  may  easily 
find  out  the  original  numbers.  Thus,  his  1028  miles 
give  8224  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  one  mile. 
Again,  these  8224  stadia,  divided  by  ten,  give  822.4 
Cos ,  or  205.6  yqjanas ,  equal  to  1012  British  miles; 
and  Major  Rennell,  after  a  laborious  and. learned 
investigation,  finds  1030  miles  between  the  Indus 
and  Allahabad ',  through  Delhi.  But  the  royal  road. 

VoL.  IX.  E 
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according  to  Pliny,  from  the  context,  and  more 
positively,  according  to  the  Peutingerian  tables, 
passed  through  Hastinapur ;  which  gives  an  increase, 
between  the  Indus  and  Allahabad ,  of  ten  miles  nearly, 
making  in  all  1040  miles. 

Megasthenes  gives  twenty  thousand  stadia  for 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra :  some  read 
only  ten  thousand.  Both  numbers  are  obviously 
wrong ;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  that  some,  as  Patro- 
cles,  reckoned  only  12000:  and  this  was  the  true 
reading  in  Megasthenes’  itinerary.  These  12000 
stadia  are  equal  to  147b  British  miles.  Now,  the 
distance  from  Allahabad  to  Sancn-guli ,  commonly 
called  Sdcri-gult,  or  the  narrow  pass,  and  answering, 
I  should  suppose,  with  regard  to  its  distance  from 
Allahabad  to  the  western  gate  of  Palibothra ,  several 
miles  to  the  north,  is  439  miles ;  which,  added  to 
1040,  give  1479  miles  for  the  whole  distance,  from 
the  Indus  to  Palibothra.  The  numbers,  in  Pliny. 
give  only  11624  stadia,  instead  of  12000  ;  and  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  376  stadia,  or  4.6  B.  miles  ;  part  of 
which  must  be  added  to  425,  the  distance  from  Alla¬ 
habad  to  Palibothra ,  and  the  rest  to  the  first  sum  of 
390  miles  in  Pliny,  which  is  certainly  too  short : 
and  instead  of  CCCXC,  in  the  text,  I  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  read  CCCCX,  or  410.  Such  transpositions 
of  numeral  letters  are  not  uncommon  in  Pliny's 
text.  This  was  the  extent,  says  that  author,,  of 
Alexander’s  conquests,  from  the  Indus  towards 
the  east.  We  must  not  suppose  that  they  extended 
no  further  than  the  Hijphasis ,  which  he  crossed  ;  for 
Phegelas,  or  Phegeus,  was  king  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Bey  ah,  and  as  far  at  least  as  the  Setlej, 
if  not  .as  far  as  Serhind.  He  submitted  to  Alexan¬ 
der  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  graciously  received 
by  him,  Phegelas  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
city  he  lived  in,  which  is  called  to  this  day  Pag- 
warah,  or  Pag-zvdld ,  Phag-zvarci ,  and  Phag-wcild ,  be- 
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tween  the  Beyah  and  Setlej .  Her -hi nd  is  neither  a 
Sanscrit  nor  Hindu  denomination;  but  it  is  an  Indo- 
Scythidn  compound,  and  signifies  the  limits  or  bor¬ 
ders  of  Hind .  The  Calhrei ,  or  Cdihtdrs,  were  a  Scy¬ 
thian  tribe,  as  we  may  safely  conclude  from  their  fea- 
times  and  manners  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  word  Ser ,  or  Sereh ,  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  Biducshan ,  and  the  adjacent 
countries :  and  Ser-hind  was  probably  the  limit  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  though  he  never  was 
there  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  Persian  dominions  in 
India  ;  that  part  of  which  was  called  Hodu ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hook  of  Esther  :  and  that  it  was  once 
so  called,  is  attested  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  who 
say  that  it  was  formerly  called  Had. 

As  I  intend  to  write  expressly  on  the  marches  of 
Alexander  through  India ,  (having  all  the  materials 
ready  for  that  purpose,)  X  shall  now  content  myself 
with  exhibiting  an  attempt  toward  the  correction  of 
the  various  accounts  of  this  famous  Royal,  or  Nys- 
scean  road,  from  Pliny,  the  Rcutingerian  tables, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  anonymous  geographer  of  I la- 
Venna . 

From  the  ferry  of  Tor-Boileh ,  or  Tor-Beilam ,  (or 
the  black  Beilam ,)  on  the  Indus ,  to  the  westward  of 
Peucolais,  (now  Piicauli ,  or  Bir-wdld ,  called  Pirkola, 
in  the  maps,  and  Parke  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,) 
to  Taxi  la,  on  the  river  Suvarna ,  (now  the  Sone,  the 
Soamus  for  Soanus  of  Arrian).  It  is  called  in  San¬ 
scrit,  Tacshila ;  and  its  true  name  is  Tacsha-Sydla, 
according  to  the  natives,  who  call  themselves  Sydlas. 
Its  ruins  extend  over  the  villages  called  Rubbaut 
and  Pckkeh ,  in  Major  Renn  ell’s  map  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  between  Delhi  and  Candahdr .  The  royal  resi¬ 
dence  is  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  at  a  small  village 
near  the  river,  and  is  called  Syala  to  this  day;  and  is 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Rubbaut .  Tac-Sydla  having 
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been  ruined  at  an  early  period  by  the  Musulmans,  it 
was  rebuilt  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Turruk- 
peliri ;  and  a  Perganah  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ayin-Acberi.  But  this  last  has  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  former. 

Thence  to  Rotas  or  Ruytas,  called  Rhodoes  by 
Non n us,  in  his  Dionysiacs ,  who  says  it  was  a  strong 
place.  It  is  called  Rages ,  for  Rates ,  in  the  Peutin - 
gcrian  tables,  and  in  the  Puranas  its  name  is  Hridu, 
and  that  of  its  inhabitants  Hr  idem. 

According  to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  we  have  an¬ 
other  route,  which  ought  to  join  here.  It  comes 
from  Ami,  Aornos,.  or  At  took,  and  goes  to  Pileiam , 
(which  appears  to  be  transposed  ;  or  Ec-Bolima ,  from 
Ac-Beila,  or  Ac-Beilam,  or  the  white  Beiiam,  sands 
or  shores,  and  now  called  Ilazru). 

Thence  to  the  ferry  over  the  Jailam  or  Behai ,  and 
A lexandria-Bucepkalos,  near  which  is  a  famous  peak, 
called  the  mountain  of  the  elephant,  by  Plutarch*. 
Its  present  name  is  Bal,  Bit,  or  Pit,  which,  in 
Persian,  signify  an  elephant.  It  is  famous  all  over 
the  western  parts  of  India  for  its  holiness,  and  its 
being  the  abode  of  numerous  penitents;  the  chief  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  deity  of  the  place,  is  called 
Bal-Na'th  or  Bil-Nath.  It  is  generally  called 
Bal-NaTh-Thileh,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
Bal;  another  name  for  it  is-  Jogh ion-di-ti bbi,  or  the 
tower  of  the  Joghis. 

,  f 

Thence  to  the  Acesines  or  Chandra-bhaga,  and  the 
town  of  Spatura  of  the  Peutingerian  tables,  called 
Simtura  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  and  probably 


*  Plut.  de  flum. 
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the  same  with  Sadhora.  There  appears  to  be  a  trans¬ 
position  in  the  numbers  expressing  the  distances. 

Thence  to  the  Hy  dr  notes ,  or  Ravi,  (the  Irivoati  of 
the  Purdnas ,)  and  the  city  of  Lahoca  or  Lobaca , 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  is  the  present 
Lahore.  Its  true  and  original  name  is  Lavaca  or  La- 
hacai  from  Lava  or  Lab  a,  the  son  of  Ra'ma  ;  and  its 
present  name  is  derived  from  Lava-wdra ,  the  place  of 
Lava  or  Laba.  Its  distance  from  San  gala  in  Pto¬ 
lemy,  with  its  name,  have  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Lahore ,  which  is  53  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Sangala ,  so 
called  to  this  day ;  and  the  true  pronunciation  is 
Sangala ,  not  Sang  did.  There  are  two  places  in  Pto¬ 
lemy,  one  called  Lahoca ,  and  the  other  Labocla , 
which  I  take  to  be  the  same  place,  the  true  name  of 
which  is  Lahaca;  for  the  other  is  not  conformable  to 
the  idiom  of  any  of  the  dialects  in  India. 


Thence  to  the  Hyphasis ,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Zadadrus ,  (the  Satodara  or  S'atadru  of  the  Pur  aw  as , 
or  with  100  bellies  or  channels;)  and  to  the  town  of 
Tahora ,  in  the  Pcutingerian  tables  (now  called,  with 
a  slight  alteration,  Telia ara,  and  in  the  Purdnas ,  id- 
hot  r  a  and  Trigarta ;  there  Semihamis,  or  Sami- 
devi \  was  born). 


Thence  to  Ketrora ,  in  the  same  tables,  for  Cshatri - 
ward ,  or  Chetri-wdrd ,  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  Cshetris  or  C diet r is,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
and  woody  country.  The  famous  Ladd  Jungle ,  or 
forest,  is  what  now  remains  of  these  charming  woods 
and  groves.  They  are  called  Cetri-boni  bv  Pliny, 
with  the  epithet  of  Sylvestres,  or  living  in  forests; 
and  Cshatrvoana ,  in  Sanscrit ,  and  C’hetri-bdn ,  in  the 
spoken  dialects,  signify  the  forest  of  the  Cshetris: 
C’hetriwdra,  or  Cotrora,  is  now  Thanehsar ;  in  former 
times,  the  metropolis  of  these  C shat r is. 
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Thence  to  the  Jumna  at  Cunjpoorc r,  and  to  the 
Ganges  at  Hus tina poor,  or  Hastina  nagara ,  called  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  Ayin-acberi ,  Wustnaur ,  for 
Hastin-nora.  It  is  the  Bacinora  of  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  the  Bactriana  of  the  anonymous  geographer, 
and  the  Stoma  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  Greek  origi¬ 
nal  it  was  written  BACTINOPA,  Bastinora ,  altered 
afterwards  into  BACiNOPA,  and  BACTPIANA, 
Basinora ,  and  Bastriana ;  and  the  latter  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  Bactriana .  Indeed  the  Greeks  could 
hardly  write  JVustnore ,  or  Wustinore ,  otherwise, 
than  O Y ACTINOP A,  or  BACTINOPA,  Ouastinora, 
Wastinora ,  or  Bastinora :  they  chose  the  latter. 
Hastina-nagara ,  commonly  called  Hustind-poor ,  is 
about  twenty  miles  S.  W,  of  Darina gur,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges ,  formerly  the  bed  of  that  river.  There 
remains  only  a  small  place  of  worship  ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive  site  of  that  ancient  city  is  entirely  covered 
with  large  ant-hills  ;  which  have  induced  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  country  to  suppose,  that  it 
had  been  overturned,  or  destroyed,  by  the  Termites . 
In  the  Peutingerian  tables  we  are  presented  with 
a  route,  leading,  from  Hustindpoor ,  into  Tibet :  the 
first  stage  of  which  is  Arate ,  called  Heorta  by 
Ptolemy,  but  transposed  by  him.  It  is  Haridwar , 
of  Hardwah ,  as  it  is  corruptly  pronounced  by  many  : 
and  in  Arate  and  Heorta ,  we  can  retrace  the  original 
name  Hartoa,  or  Hardwah .  The  second  stage  is 
Pharca ,  called  Paraca  by  Philostratus,  in  his  life 
of  Apollonius  ;  and  placed  by  him  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges.  Its  present  name 
is  Prcigh ,  often  pronounced  Par  ugh,  generally  with 
the  epithet  of  Deva,  or  Deo,  Deo  Prdgh,  or  the  di¬ 
vine  Prdgh.  It  is  in  the  country  of  Sri-nagar,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  a  famous  place  of 
worship. 

On  the  road  from  Hustindpoor  to  Allahabad, 
Pliny  places  the  town  of  Rodapha,  called  Rapp  he  by 
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Ptolemy.  Its  present  name  is  Hurcloxvah ,  or  Hid- 
dowak  ;  for  both  are  equally  in  use. 

The  next  stage,  according  to  Pliny,  is  Calinipqxa, 
the  true  name  of  which  was  Ccdini-basa ,  implying 
its  being  situated  on  the  Calini ,  a  river  which  retains 
its  ancient ‘name  to  this  day:  but  the  town  is  now 
unknown. 

The  next  stage  is  Allahabad ,  called  the  town  of 
Ganges ,  (or  Gangapoor ,)  by  Arte  mi  dor  us.  All  the 
intermediate  distances,  in  Pliny,  are  erroneous,  and 
inadmissible:  thus  he  tells  us,  that  from  Rodapha , 
to  Calinipaxa ,  there  are  16‘8  miles  :  but  according  to 
others  2t>5 ;  whilst  some  reckon  5 GO.  The  distance, 
assigned  by  him,  between  the  Sutluj  and  Jumna , 
amounts  to  336  miles,  which  is  a  most  gross  mistake, 
T  he  half  or  ]  6*8  miles,  reckoning  from  Tahora  to 
Citnjpoora ,  is  pretty  near  the  truth. 

From  A llahabad  to  Pallbothra ,  the  road,  it  seems, 
did  lie  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges:  and 
in  Ptolemy  we  find  the  following  places.  From 
Allahabad  to  the  river  Tuso,  now  the  Tome:  and, 
eighteen  miles  from  its  conflux  with  the  Ganges ,  in 
a  S.  W.  direction,  he  places  a  town  called  Adisdara , 
probably  the  same  with  After  sar ,  or  Alter  savour  in 
the  same  place;  and,  about  one  mile  and  half  to  the 
north  of  the  Tome.  Thence  to  Cindia ,  now  Cauntee , 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ,  and  almost  opposite  to 
Goopy gunge,  But  this  place  is  out  of  the  direct 
road  :  though  it  might  not  have  been  so  formerly, 
on  account  of  the  continual  encroachments  and 
shiftings  of  the  Ganges , 


The  next  is  So: gala,  now  Mirzapoor ,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  another  called  Sigala ,  or  rather  Saga  la, 
now  Monghir.  The  present  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
former  is  f unci' hyaxasini,  from  the  Goddess  of  that 
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name,  who  is  worshipped  there,  and  who  resides  In 
the  Vind'kya ,  or  Bind  mountains,  as  implied  by  her 
name.  The  common  title  of  this  tremendous  deity, 
is  Bxxadra-ca'li',  or  the  beautiful  Calx';  though 
she  by  no  means  deserves  that  epithet.  This  place 
is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  other  Sag  ala  or 
Monghir ,  through  subterraneous  passages,  opened 
by  lightning;  which  sunk  underground  at  Viridity  d- 
*vdsini,  and  re-appeared  at  Monghir ,  at  a  place  dedi¬ 
cated  also  to  the  same  Devi,  though  little  frequented. 
This  accounts  for  these  two  places  having  the  same 
name  in  Ptolemy;  though  these  names  are  now  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  Hindus.  But  Bhadra-Ca'li, 
and  Su-CaTi'  are  perfectly  synonymous  :  the  latter, 
however,  is  seldom  used  as  an  epithet  of  that  deity, 
except  when  persons,  either  male,  or  female,  are 
denominated  after  her;  then  they  never  use  Bhadra- 
Ca  li  ,  but  tl ley  say  Su-Ca  lx  .  Mirzopoor  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Sthdn,  or  place  of  Bhadra-Ca'li', 
which  appellation  is  distorted  into  Patrigally,  in  the 
voluminous  treatise  pf  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
different  nations. 


.  fhe  other  Sagala,  or  Monghir,  is  called  Mudgala 
m  Sanscrit,  as  I  am  told  in  a  derivative  form  from 

f  1  *"S  name  in  the  imperial  grant  found  there  : 

iorMudga-gm  signifies  the  hill  of  Mudga.  In  the 

Mr  !  T0LEcMY  nienV°nS  two  Placcs>  nearly  at  the 
n  echstanee  from  each  other,  one  called  Pet ir gala, 

<md  the  other  Modogulla.  Madighir,  or  rather  Mo- 

/:  r  a  gg  c.omm?n  name  for  places  in  the 

,  l,nsula>  and  also  m  other  parts  of  India  •  as  Ma- 

fusC  ’V  'gPoor;  Mat  gar,  near  Cotta,  &c.  The 

kthCrkilC  COm,P?,Und  \  fo,,Iul>  jn  composition, 
rest  lr  th!i,gV  h']]>S:riha  fovt,  van  a,  or  ban  fo- 

t?  STT:  "  "'A  fr  n  SiZgZr 

'  .  •  ed  Mudga-gm,  Mudgala,  and  Sarnia  is 
certain;  an, I  „»  Mir^r  .'as  .LnSAll 
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equally,  Bhadra-Ca'l'i  or  Petrigally,  and  Sagala ,  is 
equally  so  ;  like  the  two  places  in  the  Deccan ,  called 
Petir-gala ,  and  Modogulla ,  by  Ptolemy.  In  all 
the  names  of  places,  in  which  the  word  Moclu  is  in¬ 
troduced,  this  word  is  uniformly  interpreted  pleasing , 
charming ,  from  the  Sanscrit  Moda :  thus  Modu-ban 
signifies  the  beautiful  grove  :  Modwa ,  the  name  of 
several  rivers,  implies  their  being  delightful.  Thus 
Moda-giri ,  or  Modu-gir,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  beautiful  hill ;  Modu-gali ,  the  beautiful 
pass :  thus  Sancri-gali ,  now  Sacrigulley ,  implies  the 
narrow  pass.  The  word  gtf/i  is  not  Sanscrit ;  but 
Sancri  is  derived  from  Sancirna:  and  innumerable 
instances  might  be  produced,  of  compound  names  of 
places,  and  even  of  men,  in  which  one  word  is  San¬ 
scrit,  and  the  other  borrowed  from  the  spoken  dia¬ 
lects.  In  this  case  Modu-gali,  Bhadra-gali ,  and 
Su-gdJi,  imply  equally  the  beautiful  pass,  between 
a  projection  of  the  hills  and  the  Ganges.  Several 
places  in  India  are  denominated  Su-golley,  Sugouley , 
and  Sucouley ,  from  their  being  situated  near  a  pass, 
either  through  mountains,  or  almost  impervious 
woods,  Pliny  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Royal,  or 
Nysscean  road  passed  through  Pac'd,  or  Peucolais ; 
but  this  is  highly  improbable.  It  went  directly 
through  the  ferry  of  Aornos  or  Attock-Benares,  to 
Nysa .  Aornos ,  or  Avernus,  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  Varan' asa,  pronounced  Benares  in  the 
spoken  dialects.  Father  Monserrat,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Emperor  Acbar,  in  his  expedition  to 
Cabal,  says,  that  that  Emperor  paid  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  measurement  of  the  roads,  during  his 
march;  and  that,  instead  of  a  common  rope,  he  sub¬ 
stituted  Bamboos,  joined  together  by  iron  links.  He 
then  says,  that  there  were  twenty-six  and  one  fourth, 
of  these  Cos,  to  one  degree:  each  Cos  consisted,  of 
course,  of  13911.  77  feet,  or  4 637-  yards. 

Y,  From  China ,  says  Ptolemy,  there  were  two 
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roads:  one  lead  i  no;  to  Bactra:  and  the  other  to  Pa- 
Ubotkra.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  lias  strangely 
disfigured  this  passage,  or  a  similar  one,  from  some 
other  author.  He  says,  that  wool  (I  suppose  some 
particular  kind  of  it),  and  silk,  were  brought  by  land 
from  China  to  Baroche ,  through  Bactra ,  or  Balkh ; 
and  then,  down  the  Ganges ,  to  Limyrica.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  meant,  that  the  goods  were  sent,  part  to  the 
west,  through  BalJch ,  and  part  to  Balihothra ;  and 
from  the  latter  they  were  carried  down  the  Ganges , 
and  by  sea,  to  Limyrica  :  this  was,  I  suppose,  the 
original  meaning.  ‘The  country  of  Limyrica  is  that 
of  Maru,  in  the  peninsula;  called  also,  though  im¬ 
properly,  Mara,  Mar ,  and  Muri ;  which,  in  a  deri¬ 
vative  form,  becomes  Maruca  and  JMurica  ;  from 
which,  Arabian  travellers  made  Almurica ,  and  the 
Greeks  Li-myuica.  In  Sanscrit ,  but  more  particu- 
lailyin  the  spoken  dialects,  the  derivative  is  often 
used  for  the  primitive  form.  Thus  they  say,  Ben- 
gala  for  Benga :  and  for  Lar,  they  said  Larica ,  a 
district  in  Gurjarat.  With  regard  to  this  track, 
from  Magadha ,  and  Balihothra,  to  China,  the  Pen- 
tingerian  tables  afford  us  considerable  light.  From 
the  P Alice,  the  politee,  and  Cabolitce  of  Ptolemy, 
now  ciou  ,  t Lei e  was  a  road,  leading  through  the 
mountains,  noi  th  of  the  Panjab,  and  meeting  another 
oad  from  labor  a,  in  the  same  country,  (still  re¬ 
taining  the  same  name,)  at  a  place  called  Aris,  in  the 
inoumams  to  the  north  of  Hari-ekcdr.  These  two 

T?/ented,t0thisday’  aud  they  meet  at  a 
<u  celled  hhama-lang,  a  little  beyond  what  is  called 

\\bPCG  klmSar0?ar;  which  are  three  small 
iAe'  ’  rj;.‘ .  ?  ge  soutl1  of  Bindu-Sarovara,  or  Lancet 

fives  who VS 1  received  from  several  na- 

Lcs’to  ’  dlfd  that  way-  The  road  then 

tinned  hf £  ’  or  Af  *  place  in  Tibet,  men- 

the  Gan  “die  pEMY  1  lere  1|:  niet  with  another  from 

them  orohahlf  V1TeS;  and  Passing  through  Par- 
'  wa,  piohahly  now  Kv'toi,  or Kdten,  with  th? epithet 
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of  Ponjuling ,  from  which  is  probably  derived  the 
Paliana  of  Ptolemy.  This  road,  in  the  tables,  ends 
at  Magaris ,  corruptly  for  Thogaris ,  or  Thogara,  in 
Ptolemy  ;  and  now  Tonker,  near  Lassa ,  on  the  river 
Calchew ,  (called,  in  the  P  cutingerian  tables,  Callncius ). 
The  mountains  to  the  north,  are  called  by  Ptolemy, 
Thaguri ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  Itagurl . 
These  famous  mountains  still  preserve  their  ancient 
name,  being  called  Tingri  to  this  day.  The  road, 
from  the  Gangetk  provinces,  is  represented  as 
coming  from  a  place  called  Carsania ,  near  the  Ganges  ; 
and  probably  the  Cartasina  of  Ptolemy,  now  called 
Carjuna ,  near  Burdwan.  Between  this,  and  Aspacora 
in  Tibet ,  the  tables  place  a  town  called  Scobaru , 
which  strange  and  uncommon  name  is  still  preserved, 
in  that  of  Cucshabaru ,  (in  the  maps,  Cocsabary ,) 
near  Jarbarry ,  to  the  north  of  Dinagepoor.  Cucsha¬ 
baru  is  the  epithet  of  a  giant,  living  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  India'.  His  real  name  was  St’hulo  - 
bara,  and,  from  his  insatiable  and  ravenous  voracity, 
he  is  surnamed  Cucshabdra ,  and  he  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Pur  an' as.  This  was  probably  the  rendezvous 
of  the  caravans,  from  Tap  rob  ane,  or  Ceylon  ;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  went  by  land  to  China.  Rachia, 
the  chief  embassador  of  the  king  of  Ceylon ,  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  said,  that  his  father  had  gone  by 
land  to  China. 

Abbe'  Grosier,  in  his  description  of  China ,  says, 
that  at  Pou-eul \  a  village  in  Yunnan ,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Assam,  Ava,  and  Laos,  people  resort  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries :  but  that  the  entrance  is  forbidden 
to  foreigners,  who  are  permitted  to  approach  no 
nearer  than  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  There 
they  exchange  their  goods  for  tea,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  long  and  thick.  They  are  rolled  up  into 
balls,  somewhat  like  tobacco ,  and  formed  into  masses, 
which  are  carried  into  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
even  to  this  day  to  Silhet . 
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This  trade  was  carried  on,  exactly  in  the  same 
maimer,  1(500  years  ago,  according  to  Arrian's  Pe- 
riplus.  On  the  confines  of  China ,  says  the  author, 
there  is  a  nation  of  men,  of  a  short  stature,  with  a 
large  forehead,  and  flat  noses.  They  are  called  Sesatce , 
(and  by  Ptolemy*  Basadoe).  These  come,  every  year, 
to  the  frontiers  ;  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
^  ^3  a  e  baskets  ot  certain  leaves,  as 

large  as  those  of  the  vine,  which  they  sew  together, 
with  the  fibres  of  bambus,  called  petri  ;  and  fill  them 
with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant,  rolled  up  into  balls, 
which  are  of  three  sorts,  depending  on  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  leaves  j  and  ate  of  course  denominated 
balls  ot  the  larger,  middle,  and  smaller  size  ;  and  are 
carried  all  over  India.  Petri  could  not  be  the  name 
of  the  bambus,  but  of  the  leaves,  called  in  Hindu 
patra.  These  leaves  are  probably  those  of  the  Dhcic 

tree  y  used  all  over  India  to  make  baskets,  and  made 

fast  together,  with  skewers,  from  the  fibres  of  the 
bambu,  or  other  similar  plant.  These  Basadce  were 
in  my  opinion,  a  wandering  tribe,  still  called  Bisdti  f  ’ 
wo  live  by  se  ling  small  wares  and  trinkets:  for 
,  ,Icn  Purp°se  they  constantly  attended  markets,  fairs, 

rsuch  Ph^s.  where  they  think  they  can  dispose  of 
f  .  S00;ls-  Thes e  Bisdti,  or  Besadce,  from  their 
atmes,  must  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  tribes 
living  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Bengal  whose  fea 

cafied  &  T'  Bd"ianan  mentions  two  places 
called  Pule ,  perhaps  Pou  eul,  and  Palauno-  n  the 

mountains  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ava,  where  Zy%Ue  e 

tea  leaves,  used  all  over  the  Bur  man  Empire! 

J!rVS  an2.th.er  route,  in  the  Peutingerian  tables 
leading  from  Tatiora,  (or  Tahaura,  in  kuoR  Re?. 


x  c  .  .  *  Bufea  frondosa. 
t  ®ce  Asiat.  Researches,  Vol.  7th.  p.  460'. 
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nell’s  map,)  to  Elimaide ,  or  Patna .  From  Tahora  to 
P allpot r a ,  250  cos :  to  the  Ganges  500  :  to  Elymaide , 
250  :  in  all  1000  cos ,  or  1228  B.  M.  Flere  we  see, 
that  PaUpotra  cannot  be,  either  Patna ,  or  Rajamahl : 
besides,  the  distance  is  too  great,  in  a  direct  line. 
There  are  three  towns,  thus  called,  in  India  :  the  first, 
or  Pali-putra  near  Cahill ,  called  Palpeter  by  Dan¬ 
ville,  is  unconnected  with  this  route.  The  second 
is  Bdli-putra ,  or  Rajamahl ,  which  is  too  far  to  the 
eastward.  The  third  is  Pali-putra ,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  India ,  and  is  now  called  Bo-Pal ,  for 
Pala.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name 
of  Siri-Palla  for  Sri-P alii.  This,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
PaUpotra ,  of  the  Peutingerian  tables,  and  accordingly 
propose  the  following*  correction.  From  Tahora  to 
PaUpotra ,  or  Bopaul ,  500  ccs-,  or  639  B.  M,  Thence 
to  Elimaide  or  Patna ,  500  cos.  also.  Between  Tahora 
and  PaUpotra ,  the  route  passed  near  the  mountains  of 
Daropanisus ,  which  are  those  of  Dhar .  Between 

PaUpotra  and  Patna,  there  is  a  station  ad  Gangem, , 
or  near  the  Gtf/iges:  this  station,  I  take  to  be  a///#- 
habady  called  the  town  of  Ganges,  in  ancient  authors  : 
but  then  the  distances,  either  according  to  our  cor¬ 
rection,  or  without  it,  do  not  agree  so  well ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  there  is  a  transposition. 


I  have  mentioned  before,  the  constant  intercourse, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the  kingdom  of 
Magaclha  and  China ,  on  the  authority  of  Chinese 
History;  and  their  trade,  to  an  island  and  kingdom, 
called  Founan,  to  the  eastward  of  Siam ,  during*  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  This  was  probably  a 
Malay  kingdom  :  but  we  cannot  ascertain  its  situa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  some  Malay  emperors,  and 
kings,  as  those  of  Zap  age,  and  Founan ,  did  what  they 
could,  to  introduce  trade  and  learning,  into  their  do¬ 
minions  :  but  their  exertions  proved  ineffectual ;  at 
least  they  were  not  attended  with  much  success  ; 
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knd  their  subjects  soon  relapsed  into  their  former 
mode  of  life.  "  The  Mohammedan  travellers  of  Re¬ 
na  udot,  speak  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Mabecl ; 
and  declare,  that  they  used  to  send,  every  year,  em¬ 
bassadors  to  the  Emperor  of  China ,  with  presents  : 
but  that  these  embassadors  were  narrowly  watched, 
on  their  entrance  into  the  Chinese  territories.  They 
lived  in  peace  with  China ,  but  were  not  subjects  of 
its  monarchs.  These  travellers  consider  Mabecl , 
and  Mujet ,  or  Mated ,  as  distinct  countries  :  and  there 
are  some  grounds  for  it ;  and  it  was  perhaps  so 
originally.  The  inhabitants  of  Azam  were  divided 
formerly,  into  Cuj  and  Muj ;  and  the  appellation  of 
Mujet  may  be  derived  from  Muj ,  whom  1  suspect, 
however,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Magas ,  or  Burmahs , 
wno  greatly  imitate  tire  Chinese  manners.  Thus,  for 
Magogs  they  say  Magiuge .  After  the  death  of  Pu- 
liman,  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion,  according  to  the  Puran'as  and  Chinese 
Historians,  as  we  observed  before.  One  of  his 
chief  olhcers,  called  Olonachun,  seized  upon  the 
kingdom,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
embassador,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  of 


Then,  say  the  Pauranics,  the  Axd’hra-bhrItyas. 
or  servants  of  die  And’hra  kings,  set  up  for  them' 
se.ves :  but  one,  more  fortunate,  surpassed  the  others 
in  power:  his  name  was  Ripunjaya,  with  the  title 
ot  V isvasphurj i,  the  thunder  of  the  world.  He  ex- 

teinunated  the  remnants  of  the  Barons  or  Cskettris : 

ana  tilled  their  places  with  people  of  the  lowest 
c  asses  .  he  drove  away  also  the  Brahmens  ;  and 
raised,  to  the  priesthood,  men  of  the  lowest  tribes, 
such  as  the  Caivartas,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  Patus, 
u  mi  as  and  Madracas :  but  these  Brahmens  were 
no  better  than  Mlcch’has,  or  impure  and  base  born, 

men.  lhese  boatmen  and  fishermen,  being  used  to 
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live  upon  fish,  would  never  give  up  their  favou¬ 
rite  food,  when  raised  to  the  priesthood:  and  their 
descendants,  the  Bengal  Brahmens  live  upon  fish 
even  to  this  day.  The  same  circumstance  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  l  ishnu-Puran'a.  Then,  afte wards,  a 
Guptavansa ,  or  obscure  race,  will  reign  all  over 
Anu-Gangam ,  or  the  G angelic  provinces;  some  in 
Sheet  a,  (or  Oade)  others  at  Padmhval  i,  (or  Patna  ;) 
Prayhg,  (or  Allahabad)  Mathura ,  (or  Muttra)  and 
Carki-puri ,  (now  Cutwall ,  nine  cos  to  the  north  of 
Gzealior).  Here  no  mention  is  made  of  Gaur  in 
Bengal:  and  indeed,  its  kings  are  never  noticed  by 
the  Paaranics . 

VI.  The  following  towns  are  placed,  obviously, 
in  the  country  of  Tibet ,  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
Peutingerian  tables.  Their  names  are  A r is,  Orosana, 
Aspagora  (or  A  spacer  ad)  Pa  liana  (the  same  with  Par- 
thona)  Thogara ,  A  brag  anci,  Otter  ocor  as,  Solana ,  with 
the  river  Baiites  (or  Bautisus ).  These  are  in  the 
country  of  the  Bat  re,  (or  Budtan)  seemingly  limited 
to  the  districts  round  Lassa ;  which,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  was  originally  the  case.  The  situation  of 
Avis  is  at  the  meeting*  of  two  roads;  one  from  Ta¬ 
ker  a,  and  Hurdwar  (probably  the  Porta  of  Pto¬ 
lemy;)  and  the  other  from  Cabul,  through  the  hills. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose,  that  the  place,  where  they  met,  has 
not  altered  its  situation.  Thogara,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  on  the  river  Calincius,  is  obviously  the 
present  Tonker ,  on  the  river  Calckew ,  near  Lassa . 
The  distance  between  Arts  and  Thogara,  in  the  Peu¬ 
tingerian  tables,  arising  from  the  intermediate  ones, 
amounts  to  3  75.  But  these  cannot  be  miles,  nor 
even  cos:  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  1  bp y 6) anas,  or 
771.  B.  miles;  which  would  he  sufficiently  accurate. 
From  Aris,  to  Orosana ,  (the  Thubrassene  or  the  ta¬ 
bles,  and  now  called  Ari-jun)  40  ybjanas,  or  1 96  -B. 
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miles.  Then,  leaving  Kheiron  (the  Chiron  of  the 
maps,)  to  the  right;  the  route*  proceeds  to  Asp  agora, 
of  which  the  present  situation  is  unknown  :  distance 
52  yojanas ,  or  255  miles.  Thence,  to  Parthona  (pro¬ 
bably  Car  thorn,  or  Calthona ,  and,  of  course,  the 
town  of  Keltcn  or  Kcrten ,  on  the  Sampu ;)  distance 
\5  yojanas,  or  73  R  miles.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  horizontal  distance,  between  Aspacora  and  Pa- 
luma,  is  47  B.  miles;  which,  in  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  like  thus,  must  be  greatly  enlarged,  to  bring  it 
into  computed  distance.  Keltcn  is  called  also  Pun * 
julin ,  according  to  my  friend,  tl  le  late  Pur a  ng  in, 
who  accompanied  the  Lama  to  China;  and  who 
greatly  assisted  me,  in  ascertaining  the  true  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  names  of  places  in  Tibet .  Paliana 
is  probably  derived  from  Ponjulin;  and  Parthona  (or 
rather  Carthona ,)  from  Kelten.  From  this  place  to 
Thogara ,  (or  Tonker,)  50  yojanas ,  or  245  R  miles  :, 
and  the  horizontal  distance,  according  to  Major 
Rennells  map,  is  about  150  B.  miles.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Peutingerian  tables,  a  route  branched  out, 
riom  Aspacora ,  towards  India  and  the  Canges . 

*.  uou^.  seventeen  years  ago,  I  had  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Pi/ rang i  r,  on  the  subject  of  Aspa&ora,  or 
Aspacora.  He  told  me,  that  Cor ,  Khar ,  and  Car , 
were  frequently  used,  in  composition,  in  the  names 
ot  places;  and  that  Asp  a  might  be  a  corruption 
i  om  esipa,  or  Sap  a,  which  was  a  very  common  name 
of  places,  in  Tibet ;  and  that  Sipd-gor ,  or  Sdnu-gor, 
Sipa  or  Sapu-khar ,  were  perfectly  idiomatical ;  though 
lie  did  not  recollect  any  place  of  that  name.  It  struck 
me  then,  that  this  was  also  the  name  of  a  famous  river, 
m  that  part  of  India,  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  under 
the  names  ot  Sipa-c  koras,  IIyparchosy  and  Hypo- 
barns;  because  it  came,  I  suppose,  from  the  country 
of  Sipci-c fior  m  Tibet:  the  same  is  now  called  the 

m  Ben*aL  Pif0Tius  has  given  us,  in  his 
Bibliotheca ,  an  extract  of  this  curious  passage,  from 
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Ctesias,  in  general  true,  and  correct,  with  a  few- 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  as  usual  with  him. 
There  is  a  river  in  India ,  about  one  furlong  broad, 
or  two  stadia,  called  Hyparcho .  Pliny,  who  had 
seen  Ctesias’s  works,  long  befoie  Photius,  says  it 
was  called  Hypobarus ,  and  flowed  from  the  north 
into  the  Eastern  sea,  for  gulpli  of  Bengal ,  called,  by 
the  P aur anics,  the'  eastern,  as  that,  between  Africa 
and  India ,  is  named  the  Western  sea).  The  moun¬ 
tains  abound  with  trees,  hanging  over  the  numerous 
streams,  which  flow  through  them.  Once  a  year, 
during  thirty  days,  tears  flow  plentifully  from  them, 
which  falling  into  the  waters  beneath,  coagulate  into 
Amber.  These  trees  the  Hindus  call  Sipa-chora.  In 
the  country,  about  the  sources  of  this  river,  there  is 
a  flower  of  a  purple  colour,  which  gives  a  dye,  not 
inferior  to  the  Grecian,  but  even  much  brighter. 
There  is  also  an  insect,  living  upon  these  Amber - 
bearing  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  eat;  and,  with 
these  insects  bruised,  they  dye  stuffs,  for  close  ves¬ 
tures,  and  long  gowns,  of  a  purple  colour,  superior 
to  the  Persian.  These  mountaineers,  having  col¬ 
lected  the  Amber ,  and  the  prepared  materials  of  the 
purple  dye,  carry  the  whole  on  board  of  boats,  with 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  good  to  eat; 
and  then  convey  their  goods,  by  water,  to  different 
parts  of  India.  A  great  quantity  they  carry  to  the 
Emperor  (the  king  of  MagacVha ,)  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  thousand  talents.  In  return  they  take 
bread,  meal,  and  coarse  cloth.  They  sell  also,  their 
•swords,  bows,  and  arrows.  Every  fifth  year  the  king 
(of  Magadlia)  sends  them,  as  a  present,  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  bows,  arrows,  swords,  and  shields. 

This  Amber  of  Ctesias  is  obviously  the  Indian 
Lacca ,  which  has  many  properties  of  the  Amber  or 
Plectrum.  Till  very  lately,  authors  differed,  as  to 
the  production  of  this  curious  drug.  Some  imagined, 
that  it  was  the  indurated  juice  of  some  trees.  Others, 
Vo  I,  IX.  1  F 
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that  it  was  produced  by  a  sort  of  insect.  This  last 
opinion  is  the  true  one  :  and  these  insects,  being 
bruised,  make  a  powder,  as  line  as  Cochineal.  These 
two  opinions  were  current,  in  the  time  of  Ctesias, 
who,  most  injudiciously,  has  blended  them  to¬ 
gether. 

To  the  trees,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sipa-clwra ; 
and  to  the  river,  that  of  Hyparcho ,  or  Hypob arus : 
but  Hyparcho  is  but  a  corruption  for Sypa-chor.  Sypc- 
bari  is  the  Hindu  name,  answering  to  the  Tibet  one 
of  Sypa-chor :  for  Bari  or  Barry,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  maps,  is  very  frequently  used  at  the  end  of 
proper  names  of  places,  and  signifies  a  limited  spot 
of  ground,  an  inclosure,  and  a  garden. 


It  is  more  probable,  that  the  river  was  thus  called, 
because  it  came  from  the  country  of  Sipa-gor ,  or  As- 
pacora .  Ctesias  says,  it  was  a  Hindu  name;  and 
yet,  the  meaning  of  it  lie  attempts  to  derive  from 
the  Persian ,  as  most  of  his  other  Hindu  etymologies  ; 
but, v though  he  had  spent  seventeen  years  in  Persia , 
it  seems,  he  understood  that  language  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  ;  and,  I  think,  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
ln  not  forgetting  his  own.  He  accompanied  the 
younger  Cyrus,  with  the  10,000  Greeks ,  in  the  urn 
foitunate  expedition,  in  which  that  prince  lost  his 
ne,  in  tne  year  401  Ik  C.  Ctesias  was  taken  pri- 
sonC1’  apd  being  a  physician,  became  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Sipa-gor  was 
obviously  on  the  road,  between  Ari-jun  (or  Aridsong ,) 
and  Lassa ;  and  which,  according  to  P.  Gtorgi, 
tranc  hes  out  into  three,  which  reunite  again  at  Lassa, 
It  is  tolerably  well  delineated  in  the  maps  of  the 
.  a  mas.  i  lie  distance  between  Sipa-chor ,  and  Pon- 
jaan,  as  given,  either  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  Peutin- 
<an  }  does  not  agree,  being  certainly  too 
oi  l  -mt  when  we  consider  that  the  geography 

°  U  ccuntlP  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  want 
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of  accuracy  in  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  geographical 
works  of  the  ancients,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
it.  It  appears,  however,  that  Siba-chor. was  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tankya ,  near  the  streams 
which  form  the  Teestah.  There  is  a  place  called 
Sipd,  on  the  road,  from  Nap  id  to  Lassa:  but  it  is 
too  near  Napdil.  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  river 
Bautes ,  or  Bautisus ,  now  the  Bont-su :  though 
Rot-su ,  or  the  water  of  Bot,  or  Bud-tan ,  would  be  a 
very  proper  name  for  the  Sanpoo,  This,  I  believe, 
misled  Ptolemy,  who  places  Aspacora  on  that  river. 
The  southern  branch  of  this  river,  the  real  Bautisus , 
he  derives  from  the  country  to  the  west  of  Aridsowx, 
and  makes  it  pass  through  the  valley  of  Tankya. 
The  town,  called  by  him  Solana ,  is  probably  Ujulin , 
called  UjukTmk ,  in  the  map  of  the  Lamas.  Thus 
they  call  Punjidin ,  P usukdiang :  but  my  friend  Pu- 
rangi'r  assured  me,  that  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it,  i n  Tibet,  is  Punjidin ,  with  a  nasal  n  at  the  end. 
The  name  of  the  country  of  Ottora-cora ,  with  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  is  pure  Hindu:  Attdro-ghur ,  ti  e 
eighteen  forts,  or  Rdjaships.  It  is  the  country  of 
Nap  a  id,  now  called  the  24  forts,  or  Rdjaships .  I  am 
informed,  that  Napaul  proper  consisted,  originally, 
of  eight  forts,  or  Rdjaships ;  in  Hindu,  At-ghnr ; 
p  er h  a  p  s ,  the  A  t  tacori  o  f  P  l  i  n  y  :  fo  r  t  h e  n  u  m  b  e  r  o f 
vassal  Rajahs,  and  tributary  forts  to  Napaul ,  must 
have  been  constantly  fluctuating:.  But,  let  us  re- 
turn  to  Ctesias,  and  bis  account  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Budtan ,  which  will 
be  found  remarkably  accurate,  (though  received 
into  Persia  400  years  B.  C.)  a  few  wild  notions  ex- 
cep  ted. 

% 

These  people,  says  he,  inhabit  the  whole  range  of 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  Indus ,  to  the  westward. 
They  are  very  black,  but  otherwise  remarkable  for 
their  probity,  as  the  other  Hindus  are  in  general;  and 
with  whom  there  is  a  constant  intercourse.  They 
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live  by  hunting,  piercing  the  wild  beasts  with  their 
darts  and  arrows:  but  they  are  also  so  swift  as  to 
run  them  down.  They  have  the  bead  and  nails  of 
a  dog,  but  their  teeth  are  longer;  and  they  bark 
like  dogs,  having  no  other  language :  yet  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  Hindu,  but  express  themselves  by  signs 
and  barking.  They  have  also  tails  like  dogs,  but 
longer,  and  more  bushy.  The  Hindus  call  them 
Calystrii ,  or  Dog-faced. 

This  idle  story  originates  from  their  being  swift¬ 
paced,  and  running  down  their  prey  like  Gre-hounds. 
These  Dogfaced  Sy Ivans,  are  called  Szv  ana-mu' ch  as ,  in 
the  Pur  Anas  ;  in  which  we  read  also  of  tribes,  with 
faces  like  horses,  parrots,  &c.  in  these  mountains. 
But  it  was,  however,  a  very  appropriate  hieroglyph, 
by  which  to  designate  these  people.  Thus  the 
Icthyophagi ,  or  fish-eaters,  on  the  coasts  of  Persia , 
are  called  in  Sanscrit,  I  am  told,  Sir-mat  sy  as,  or  fish- 
heads,  and  in  Persian  romances,  Ser-mahi ;  which 
signifies  the  same  thing.  Calystrii  seems  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanscrit  Caulcyaca-Siras ,  or  Cauleyd - 
Siras,  with  the  heads  of  Gre-hounds. 

They  live  upon  flesh,  dried  in  the  sun:  (and  in 
Tibet  they  thus  dry  whole  sheep,  which  they  place 
upon  four  legs).  The  men  never  bathe :  women 
only  once  a  month.  They  rub  their  bodies  with  oil. 
(This  is  the  practice  in  Tibet ,  and  they  use  butter 
instead  of  oil).  They  generally  live  in  caves  :  (this 
is  the  constant  practice  of  the  mountaineers,  to  this 
111  winter :  ui  summer,  they  live  under  tents, 
and  in  ai hours).  Iheir  clothes  are  of  skins,  except 
a  few  of  the  richest,  who  wear  linen. 

Beyond  the  sources  of  the  SipaPhora,  is  a  tribe 
o  men,  black  also;  but  they  have  no  evacuations. 
rr,1Cv  low  ever,.  make  a  little  water  occasionally. 
Iheir  food  is  nnlk  alone,  which  they  know  how  to 
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prevent  from  coagulating  in  their  stomachs.  In  the 
evening  they  excite  a  gentle  vomiting,  and  throw 
up  the  whole.  This  strange  narrative  is  not  without 
foundation  :  many  religious  people  in  India,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  defilement  attending  the  coarser  eva- 
cuations,  take  no  other  food  but  milk:  and  previous 
to  its  turning  into  faeces,  as  they  say,  they  swallow  a 
small  string  of  cotton,  which,  on  their  pulling  it 
back,  brings  up  the  milk,  or  those  parts  of  it,  which 
they  consider  as  the  Caput  mortuum.  This  they 
make  the  credulous  multitude  believe  :  their  disciples 
are  ready  to  swear  to  it;  and  they  have  even  deluded 
persons,  otherwise  of  great  respectability.  I  suppose 
they  conceal  themselves,  with  great  address;  and 
their  evacuations  cannot  be  very  frequent,  nor  very 
copious;  for  they  really  live  upon  nothing  else  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  milk  :  but  certainly  more 
(at  least  I  should  suppose  so)  than  they  do  acknow¬ 
ledge:  and  the  ceremony  of  the  string  they  per¬ 
form  occasionally,  before  a  few  friends.  I  have 
known  many  of  these  people :  they  are  all  hermits, 
who  seldom  stir  from  the  place  they  have  fixed  upon. 
There  is  one  near  the  military  lines,  at  Sicrowre ,  near 
Benares ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Burna:  but,  I  believe, 
he  is  rather  in  too  good  case,  for  a  man  living  upon  so 
scanty  an  allowance. 

The  next  place  in  Ptolemy,  is  Abragana ,  placed 
by  him  to  the  S.  E.  or  nearly  so,  of  Pa  liana ,  and 
Aspacora.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  large  district  of 
Bregiony  called  also  Bramalisong ;  extending  from 
Nopal,  along  the  borders  of  India ,  and  Asam ,  to¬ 
ward  the  east;  and  the  capital  city  of  which  was 
called,  also,  by  the  same  name.  Ptolemy  places  a 
famous  city,  about  350  geographical  miles,  horizontal 
distance,  from  Thogara,  to  the  eastward,  under  the 
name  of  Sera ,  the  metropolis:  but  of  what  country? 
of  the  Seres?  no  surely  ;  for  they  are  not  introduced 
into  his  maps.  It  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of 
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Silica ,  a  derivative  word,  from  Scr,  the  name  of 
China ,  to  this  day,  all  over  Tibet]  and  implying  a 
country  subject  to  Scr.  This  Sera  is,  much  more 
probably,  the  ancient  and  famous  city  called  Dsiri , 
Siri,  and  Sera ,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Lassa.  Its  real  name 
is  Chcri ,  or  Tseri,  according  to  several  pilgrims  who 
had  visited  this  famous  place  of  worship.  Between 
it  and  Tanker ,  Ptolemy  places,  about  half  way,  a 
town  called  Dac-sata,  probably  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tac-po ,  between  Seri  and  Tanker. 

There  is  another  Bracmania ,  or  Bragmania ,  in  the 
Gangetic  provinces  mentioned  by  Palladios,  in  his 
account,  in  Greek ,  of  the  Bragmans.  Calanus  and 
Dandamis  came  from  that  country ;  and  the  latter 
is  introduced,  reproaching  Calanus  with  his  deser¬ 
tion,  who  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  pure 
waters  of  the  Tiberoboas ,  or  Taberuncus .  This  river 
was  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges  ;  for  Dandamis, 
°i  Dam  a  -dam  i  s,  says,  how  can  Alexander  be 
called  the  conqueror  ot  the  world,  whilst  he  has  not 
yet  ciossed  the  liberoboas ,  or  Tyberoboas :  let  him 
only  go  beyond  the  Ganges,  & c.  The  country  of 
these  sages  was  probably  Tirhoot ,  in  Sanscrit ,  Tri- 
nicta  Ibis  word  has  been  distorted  various  ways, 
which  have  very  little  resemblance  with  their  primi¬ 
tive  and  original  form.  The  district  of  Tirhut  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  three  divisions  ;  the  first  of  which 
is  called  to  this  day  Tirhut,  or  Tyroot ;  the  second  is 
denominated  7  i-Ru-hut ;  and  the  third,  Ru-Ti-hut. 
lnese  words  are  also  pronounced  Ti-Ru-buct ,  Ru-Ti- 

,  7.  lJlus1  is  now  called  Silhet,  and  by 

™7f  aath°rs,  Sarirat.  Tribucta  is  derived  from 
r/l?  1  1KD  and  Bucta,  from  a  verb  implying  to 
•  ()S  c\ 5  clt1Kj'  because  there  were  three  Rajas ,  foster- 

temd  6  C?Unt-Fy’  or  one  who  alone  fos- 

tec/a,  or  TaUuc.StUCtS’  and  VVe  n!ay  Say  eitbet  Tn~ 
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Its  capital  city  is  Durbungah ,  by  many  derived 
from  Tir-bucta ,  or  Tirbhac.  From  Tirubucta ,  and 
Tirbucta ,  the  name  of  the  river  Tiber oboas ,  or 
Taberunciis ,  may,  possibly,  be  derived.  Some 

learned  Pandits  derive  the  etymology  of  Dur-bungah 
from  Dwara ,  or  Dewar ,  and  bangah  :  because  the 
dewy  or  gate  way,  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  river,  during  the  rains  ;  and  the  palace 
was  in  consequence  forsaken,  as  it  had  been  recently 
built.  From  Dwara-bangah ,  Dewdra-bangah ,  syno¬ 
nymous  with  Dewar-baha ,  is  probably  derived  the 
name  of  the  river  Tiber oboas,  or  Tiberobancus  :  for 
thus  we  should  read  in  the  original,  instead  of  Tibc - 
rancus .  The  Bragmania  of  Palladius  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Bracmania  of  the  anonymous  eeo- 
grapher :  for  the  greatest  part  of  Tribuct  is  in  the 
Indian  Serica  of  that  author,  and,  of  course,  belongs 
to  the  Raj  as  kip  of  Nopal.  Mr.  Danville  was  in¬ 
duced  to  suppose,  that  the  country  of  B  ram  song 
was  the  Bracmania  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna ;  because  the  French  say,  Brcimes ,  instead 
of  Brahmens ;  Tir-hut ,  called  also  Mif  hila ,  and 
Mait  hilci ,  is  famous,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
for  the  learning  of  many  Brdhmenical  families,  re- 
siding  there  even  to  this  day.  The  appellation  of 
Bramsong  is  probably  derived  from  a  colony  of  Jkm- 
mans,  settled  there.  The  language  of  these  moun¬ 
taineers  has  much  affinity  with  the  dialect  of  the 
Burmahs ,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Their  country  is  called,  in  the  Mahd-Bhdrata , 
Varma-desa,  and  placed  in  the  east,  seemingly,  in  op¬ 
position  to  \Sarma-desa ,  or  Ethiopia .  The  names  of 
Magadlia ,  or  Mabed ,  have  been  distorted,  by  Persian 
and  Arabian  authors,  into  Maher ,  or  the  passage  : 
because  there  is  a  passage  through  it  to  the  adjacent 
countries  :  for  the  same  reason,  they  have  altered  the 
name  of  Lahaur ,  into  Rahwer ,  the  road  ;  because 
there  is  really  a  road  through  it.  They  say  also,  that 
the  kings  of  Mabed  were  called  Birdgwal;  which 
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may  be  a  corruption  from  Vrish-bala,  or  Vrija- 
bala,  pronounced  in  general,  Brjjbala',  and 
Birjwa'la'.  This  was  also  one  of  the  many  names 
of  Ba lin,  the  founder  of  the  Dynasties  of  the 
And  hr  as,  and  And.  7i  ra-bhri  t yas. 

i 

VII.  Fi  *oin  Gaudidbsa,  Gaudd-varsha ,  or  Gaud- 
zcarsha,  its  inhabitants  are  called  Gadrosi ,  by  Arrian  : 
their  country  Gandaris ,  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian , 
and  Goryandis,  by  Nonnus  in  his  Dionysiacs  *,  and 
this  last  comes  nearest  to  Gauri-dcsa,  This  passage 
is  really  curious  and  interesting.  The  poet  is  enu¬ 
merating  the  various  nations  which  joined  Deriades, 
or  Duryod’hana,  and  Morrheus,  the  Mali  a- Raj  a \ 
in  the  great  war.  Then  came,  says  he,  those,  who 
live  to  waul  the  east  of  India ,  in  the  populous 
country  of  Encolla,  the  abode  of  warlike  Aurora, 
and  in  the  divine  Goryandis,  with  its  well  cultivated 
hems.  After  them  came  those  who  inhabit  the 
country  of  Oeta ,  the  mother  of  long  lived  elephants 
rangmg  through  its  extensive  forests.  Encolla  is  the 
country  of  Utcala,  now  Orissa:  formerly  inhabited 
b)  a  w  ai like  race,  at  last  extirpated  by  the  Carn  as, 
01  mgs  of  Magad  ha ,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  pillar  at  Buddaul  Ut-c ala,  or  Ud-cala, 
implies  the  great,  and  famous  country  of  Cala  :  and 
m  the  spoken  dialects,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  Udcala’ 
may  be  pronounced  Uc-cala,  as  Ac-currere,  for  Ad- 
currerc  A  onn  us  gives  to  Craura-dha  the  title  of 
(  n  ine,  from  its  capital  city,  which  was  originally  a 
pjace  of  worship,  m  a  forest,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
iulwl-  *rom  this  circumstance,  it  is  called  Cory - 
gaza,  by  Ptolemy,  from  the  Sanscrit  Gauri-ghosha: 

C0U1!lry0f  °\ta>  or  is  of  Oude,  with 
foiests  in  the  northern  parts,  still  abounding  with 


Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  26.  v. 
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elephants.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  Gagra  or 
Sarjew ,  called  after  it,  the  river  Oedanes ,  or  Owofe 
river,  by  Strabo,  who  represents  it  as  a  large  river, 
abounding  with  crocodiles  and  dolphins,  and  falling 
into  the  Ganges.  The  town  itself  is  called  Athe- 
nagara,  or  the  town  of  Athe ,  by  Ptolemy.  The 
geography  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Granges ,  in  that  author,  is  distorted  in  a  most  sur¬ 
prising  manner ;  and  every  geographer  since  has  been 
equally  unfortunate,  with  regard  to  that  country,  till 
Major  Rennell's  time.  All  the  ancient  maps  of 
India ,  in  Thevenot’s  collection  of  travels,  and  in 
other  authors,  are  equally  bad  :  and  Mr.  Danville's 
description  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means  superior  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  ;  for  he  places  Canouge  below  Alla * 
habad Fortunately,  the  names  of  these  places  in 
Ptolemy,  being  very  little  disfigured,  may  be  easily 
brought  again  into  their  proper  order  and  situation. 
The  town  o  $  Athe  (or  Get  a)  is  Oude  ;  Suan-nagura , 
for  Suan-nagara ,  is  the  Nagara  or  town  of  Sew  an,  in 
Sircar  Saran:  Cassida  is  Ccisi,  ox  Benares,  with  the 
mark  of  the  genitive  case,  according  to  the  idiom  of 
the  western  dialects.  Thus  Tavernier  calls  Sooty , 
Soutiki ;  and  other  travellers  use  Dacca-ca  for  Ilham. 
S'elampiira ,  from  the  Sanscrit  S'ailam-pura,  or  the 
Stone-town  or  fort ;  and  in  the  spoken  dialects,  Pat- 
tar-ghar ,  is  near  Hardwdr .  The  kings  of  Gaiida 
were  not  known  till  the  declension  of  the  empire  of 
M a  gad1  ha :  until  then  they  were  vassals  and  tribu¬ 
taries.  They  extended,  afterward,  their  dominions 
as  far  as  Allahabad ,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Maha¬ 
rajas  :  and  Bengal  is  called  Maarazia ,  or  country  of 
the  Maha  Raja ,  by  Nicolo  de  Conti,  who  visited 
it  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tradition  says,  that  Buddha-sinha,  emperor  of 
Gaiida ,  was  in  possession  of  Benares ,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Musulmans ;  and  this  is  con- 
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firmed  by  an  inscription  found  near  Benares  some 
years  a^o,  and  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  but  without  a  translation.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  of  VicramacTitya  1083,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  year  102b  of  the  Christian  era.  There 
it  is  said,  that  Sthi'rapa'la,  and  his  brother  Vesan- 
tapa'la,  the  sons  of  Buupa'la,  king  of  Gaura,  had 
erected  a  most  sumptuous  monument,  still  existing, 
at  a  place  called  Sarnath ,  near  Benares.  This  monu¬ 
ment  of  Bhaudd'hist  kings  is  mentioned  by  Taver¬ 
nier,  who  mistook  it  for  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  kings  of  Bout  an .  S'thi  rapa'la  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Dht  rapa'la,  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Bengal ,  in  the  Ay  in'  Acb.eri  ;  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Bha- 
gadatta,  the  son  of  Naraca,  iking  of  Prdgyotisha, 
now  G  aukati, hey  ondGualpara,  on  the  borders  o f Assam. 

Naraca  was  put  to  death  by  Crisi-ina  ;  but  he 
restored  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bha'gadatta. 

VIII.  The  country  of  Magadha  was  thus  called 
from  the  numerous  families  descended  from  the  sage 
Maga,  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  venerable  Twashta'h  in  the  west.  They 
came  into  India  in  the  time  of  Crishna,  at  the  re¬ 
quest .  ol  his  son  Samba.  I  hey  settled  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cicata ,  now  south  Bahar.  There  are  two 
tiibes  of  Brahmens  in  India:  those  of  Canyacubja> 
01  Canogc;  and  the  S  acas  or  S acalas,  thus  called 
because  they  came  from  Slicam,  or  Sdca-dwipa .  They 
are  also  called  Magas,  from  their  sire  Maga  ;  and 
from  them  are  sprung  all  the  Magas  (or  Mugs)  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  India,  the  Barman  empire, dam, 
and  China.  .  I  shall  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
and  emigration  to  India,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 

lute  Island,  dhe  other  Brahmens  in  Lidia  are 
caned  Lanyacubja ,  because  that  was  their  first  settle- 
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merit  on  tlieir  arrival  in  India.  It  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  kings  of  Mag  ad' ha  gave  every 
possible  encouragement  to  learning,  which  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  diffuse  through  all  classes,  by  encou- 
raging  learned  men  to  write  in  the  spoken  dialect  of 
the  country.  Tradition  says,  that  there  were  trea¬ 
tises  on  almost  every  subject  in  the  Magadhi ,  Bali , 
or  Pali  dialect,  which  are  supposed  to  be  still  extant. 
I  could  not,  however,  procure  any ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  were  doomed  to  oblivion  by  the  Brahmeni- 
cal  class,  who  by  no  means  encourage  the  composing 
of  books  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  Should  they  exist, 
however,  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  followers 
ofJiNA:  and  Major  Mackenzie  says,  that  these 
sectaries  are  in  possession  of  a  great  many  treatises 
on  different  subjects.  That  this  is  the  case  here,  I 
am  credibly  informed:  but  the  Jain  as  are  not  of  a> 
communicative  disposition;  and  I  hope  that  gentle¬ 
man  will  find  them  more  tractable  in  the  Peninsula . 
From  that  circumstance  the  dialect  of  Magadha  is 
become  the  Sanscrit  of  Ceylon ,  Siam ,  and  the  Barman 
empire,  where  it  is  called  indifferently  Bali  or  Ma- 
gaclhi,  Captain  Mahony  writes  that  word  Mage- 
dee  ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  learned  and  inte¬ 
resting  Essay  on  the  Religion  and  Literature  of  the 
Burmahs ,  calls  it  Magata .  Both  say  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Bali ,  or  Pali ,  which  last  denomination 
prevails  through  the  countries  of  Ava,  Siam ,  and 
Ceylon ,  though  hardly  known  in  India ,  where  they 
call  it  Magadhi .  According  to  Capt.  J.  Towers, 
the  word  Pali  is  written  in  Aracan ,  Pa  lit,  where  the 
letter  T  has  a  very  peculiar  sound.  The  country  of 
Pali ,  or  of  the  children  of  Pali,  or  Bali,  the  same 
with  Maha-nanda,  according  to  the  Pur  hi  as,  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges , 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Soane  to  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ganges . 

The  Bali  characters,  either  square  or  round,  are 
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obviously  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ;  but  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  their  present  state,  they  ever  prevailed, 
or  were  used  in  any  part  of  India.  Among  the  nu¬ 
merous  inscriptions  in  Bahar,  only  a  few  in  that 
character  have  been  found.  One  was  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Dick  of  the  civil  service.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  written  in  the  Burmah  character,  but  I  could 
not  decypher  it. 

The  Bards  of  Magad'ha  were  in  great  repute  for¬ 
merly,  and  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Magadhas.  They  reckon  three  sorts  of  Bards  in 
India:  the  Magadhas,  or  historians,  thus  called  be¬ 
cause  those  ot  Magad  ha  were  the  most  esteemed ; 
the  Sutas ,  or  Genealogists ;  and  the  Band  is,  whose 
duty  was  to  salute,  early  in  the  morning,  the  king 
01  chief,  iu  selected  phrase,  and  well-chosen  words, 
wishing  him  long  life  and  prosperity.  The  usual 
name  in  India  foi  a  Bal'd  is,  B hat ,  vulgarly  pronounced 
B/uit.  ^  It  is  not  a  Sansciit  appellation,  though  asserted 
to  be  derived  from  it.  But  the  original  name,  as  it  was 
Pounced  several  hundred  years  ago,  was  Bar  dm  or 
Bar aahi ,  though  some  think  it  a  different  name,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  same  class  of  people. 


: *  veie  equally  called  Bardi  in  T.nfin  unrl  / i  l)  n  v*  si  li 
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root  Vdrtta  ;  but  my  learned  friends  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  comes  from  Bhar-danam ,  which  signifies  to 
burden  with  ;  because  they  are  burdened  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  the  royal  household  :  and  this 
is  the  case,  to  this  day,  in  Gurjardt ;  being  next  to 
the  P rad' hem ,  or  prime  Minister  (called  Pardon  by 
Ala,  Lord),  though  independant  of  him. 

The  famous  Chandra ,  or  Chanda- Bar ddi  was  Bard 
to  Prithu-Ra'ja,  King  of  Dilli,  whose  wars"  are  the 
subject  of  an  Epic  Poem,  in  the,  spoken  dialect  of 
Canoge ,  and  of  some  antiquity,  since  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ayin-Acberi.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Devi, 
and  was  Tri-Cdla ,  knowing  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  The  title  of  Bardai  is  translated  musician  by 
Abui.  FazilL  His  functions,  both  in  the  field,  and 
at  home,  were  exactly  those  of  the  ancient  Bards  in 
the  west :  except,  that,  in  Lidia ,  a  real  Bard  sings 
only,  but  does  not  play  upon  any  instrument ;  this 
heins:  the  office  of  musicians  who  do  not  sing. 
He  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  bloody  war 
between- Prithu-Ra'ja,  and  Jaya-Chan’dra,  king 
of  Canoge ,  and  Mafia  Raja  at  that  time,  about  a 
beautiful  damsel  given  to  the  latter,  by  V i'rabha- 
dra,  king  of  Ceylon  ;  when  Jaya-Cuan’dra  went 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to  force 
him  to  become  tributary,  and  vassal  of  the  empire  ; 
giving  out,  that  he  was  only  going  to  worship  at  the 
place  of  Cdrticeya-Swdmi ,  in  the  fort  of  Sancara  ghar 
in  SinhaUg  or  Ceylon:  which  place  is  resorted  to, 
equally  by  orthodox  Hindus,  Bauddhistsf  and  even 
Musulmans.  He  was  accompanied  by  Carna-Da- 
harya,  king  of  Magadha.  Prithu-Ua'ja  waged  a 
long  and  bloody  war  against  Sultan  Gori  ;  but 
was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life,  in  the  year  3 192. 
Part  of  the  poem,  in  which  Prithu-ra'ja's  wars  with 


*  AvimAcberi.  Vol.  2.  p.  120. 
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Jaya-chandua,  and  Sultan  Gori,  are  described,  is 
in  my  possession. 


The  Bards  of  mortal  men  are  not  mentioned  in 
any  Sanscrit  book  that  I  ever  saw  :  only  those  of 
the  Gods.  The  Sid’dhas,  the  Char  an  as,  and  the 
Cinnaras  are  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
tinue  of  the  Gods,  besides  the  Purohita ,  or  high 
priest:  the  regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter  enjoys  that 
high  office,  among  the  Gods;  and  S'ucra,  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  Venus,  among  the  giants.  The  Sxdd'has 
are  priests,  and  persons  of  uncommon  learning  and 
deep  knowledge,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
Char  arias  are  really  tire  Bards  of  the  Gods  :  and  were 
probably  the  same  with  th eSaron  class  of  Druids,  called 
also  Saromdes.  The  Cinnaras  are  historians  ;  and  the 
Char  an  as  are  sa!so  acquainted  with  the  genealogies 
of  the  Gods,  and  of  mankind.  The  bards  of 
mortal  men  were  also  called  Char  an' as ,  according  to 
Abul-fazil.  Every  great  man  in  India,  had  Bhats  in 
his  retinue  :  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  in  Gurjardt  ; 
where  they  are  highly  respected  to  this  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Pandit ,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country. 
The  Bhats  or  Bhactas ,  and  Char  art  as,  are  mentioned 
by  Abul-fazi  l,  in  his  description  of  Sabah  Gujarat. 
Their  employment,  savs  he,  is  to  sing  hymns,  recite 
genealogies,  and  warlike  songs  in  battle,  to  animate 
the  troops.  They  acted  also  as  heralds,  as  in  the 
case  ot  Ciiandra-barda i.  Abul-fazil  makes 
some  difference  between  the  Bhats,  and  Chdranas  : 
hut^  my  Pandit  says,  that  he  never  knew  of  any, 
(  harana  being  really  the  Sanscrit  word  for  Bhat  or 
Bhacta.  Cha'rana,  their  ancestor,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  sweat  of  Mahade'va,  who  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  Ox  Nandi,  who 
resides  in  the  white  Island.  But  I  am  Told,  that,  in 
the  1  uranas ,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  born  from  the 
churning  of  the  right  arm  of Vena,  father  of  Prithu 
01  Bards ,  in  this  part  of  India,  being  with- 
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out  employ,  are  become  a  most  despicable  race  of 
men.  They  are  more  respected  in  the  Deccan ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Major  Mackenzie,  who  says,  that  they 
are  generally  called  Cavi'sars,  from  Cavyeszvaras ,  or 
the  Lords  of  the  Drama. 


The  Merchants  of  Mag  ad  ha  formed  not  only  a  pe¬ 
culiar  class,  but  also  a  particular  tribe,  called  the  Ala- 
gad' hi  tribe.  It  seems,  that  they  were  bold,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  at  the  same  time  cautious  and  circum¬ 
spect  :  hence  they  are  said  to  be  merchants  by  the 
father’s,  and  warriors  by  the  mother’s  side,  according 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  account  of  the  Hindu  Classes. 
According  to  the  Vishnu-puraVa,  the  kings  of 
MagacVha  originally  resided  at  a  place  called  Giri- 
Vrqja ,  or  Giri-Braja .  Vraja  is  synonymous  with 
Ghosha,  a  herdsman,  also  the  abode  of  a  herdsman; 
and  being  situated  in  the  lulls,  it,  was  called  Giri- 
vraja.  From  that  circumstance,  the  kings  of  Ma- 
gad'ha  were*  till  a  very  late  period,  called  Vraja-halas , 
or  rather,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  Vraja-walas,  or 
Braja-walas ,  distorted  afterwards  by  Musulman 
writers,  into  Birdaoval ,  according  to  Herbelot,  an<l 
Blrdawal  ac c o rd  i n  g  to  A b  u  l f e  d a  ;  w  ho  s ay s,  tha t  i  fc 
was  also  the  name  of  their  metropolis.  Giri-Braja 
was  situated  in  the  province  of  South  Bahaa,  among 
the  mountains  of  Swira,  now  called  the  Rdja-gir ,  or 
the  Royal  mountains  :  but  more  probably  the  real 
name  was  Rajagriua,  from  a  place  of  that  name, 
implying  the  Royal  abode.  It  is  erroneously  written, 
in  Major  Ren nell’s  atlas,  Rargiara .  This  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  one  of  their  places  of 
abode  :  for  they  say,  that  the  royal  throne  was  at 
a  place  called  Asaiia,  above  Gaya,  on  the  river  Balga , 
now  Fnlgo ,  called  Ga  cut  his,  by  Arrian,  As  ana  signi¬ 
fies  a  Royal  seat,  or  throne:  and  Ptolemy  mentions, 
also,  a  piace  of  that  name,  Asana  mar  a,  or  the  de¬ 
stroyed  throne.  It  is  called  Prdcjyotisha  in  the 
Pur  an  as ,  and  its  remains  are  near  Go- hat  i ,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Assam . 
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There,  among  the  lldja-griha  mountains,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Jarasand’ha  had  a  palace,  near  some  hot 
springs,  where  he  generally  resided  :  some  remains  of 
it  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
place  of  worship.  The  Pujd  is  there  performed,  first 
in  honor  of  Cri  sun  a,  and  the  five  Pandavas  :  then 
with  flowers  in  honor  of  old  Sand’ha,  and  his  son 
Sahade'va.  There,  in  memory  of  this  unfortunate 
hero,  martial  frames  are  annually  exhibited.  They 
are  performed  with  clubs,  whilst  drums  are  constantly 
beating.  I  am  informed,  that  there  is  a  statue  of 
him,  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  seemingly  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  He  is  represented  naked,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand.  Formerly  the  same  games  were  exhibited,  in 
his  honor  also,  opposite  to  Patna ,  in  a  small  island, 
called,  from  that  circumstance,  Sam-Mallaca ,  and 
Sambalaca  by  Ptolemy.  They  were  then  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  :  people  came  from  distant 
parts  ;  and,  during  the  time  they  lasted,  a  fair  was 
held  there.  The  games,  the  fair,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  were  famous  ail  over  India ,  and 
the  name  of  Sam-Mallaca  became  synonymous  with 
P  dtali-putra.  It  is  now  called  Summalpoor  or  Sum- 
bulpoor ,  and,  in  Major  Pennell  s  atlas,  Sabclpoor . 

From  the  manner  in  which  Jara-Sand’ha  is  re¬ 
presented  there,  and  also  from  other  circumstances, 
he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Hercules  or 
Hara-cula,  given  to  him  by  Noxxus  in  his 
Dionysiacs. 

The  Sinhdlas ,  according  to  Cart.  Maiiony,  say 
that  Budd'ha  was  born  in  the  country  of  Madda- 
desa  (  Mag  ad  ha-dcsa)  in  Duniba-deeva  ( Jambu-dwipa ,) 
at  a  place  called  Cumbool-wat-pooree ,  ( Camala-vati - 
puri)  :  and  that  he  died  at  Cooseemapooree  ( Cusumd - 
puri)  in  the  same  country.  C a malavati-puri  is  the 
same  with  P admire ati-puri ,  or  the  city  of  the  Lotos  ; 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  same  with  Cusumdpuri , 
now  understood  of  Patna.  It  is  added,  that  he 
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died  at  the  court  of  kins;  MallaleL  which  should  be 
Mahd  bctllala ,  or  Ma-vollala ,  a  very  common  name  for 
kings.  I  have  shewn  before,  that  Cusumdpuri,  Pad - 
mao  at  i ,  Camald-vati-puri  are  epithets,  and  not  proper 
names  of  places  ;  and  applicable,  and  generally  ap¬ 
plied,  to  the  place  of  residence  of  great  kings.  Pd- 
i ali-put r a  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  or 
Sanscrit  books  of  any  antiquity  ;  audits  grammati¬ 
cal  name  is  Pdtali-pura.  As  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  of  Magadha ,  in  latter  times,  and  had 
also  the  emphatical  name  of  Padmd-vati-puri  given 
to  it  ;  every  transaction  mentioned,  as  having  hap¬ 
pened  at  P admdrcati ,  was  of  course  understood  of  the 
last  known  place  under  that  name  ;  and  indeed,  it 
was  soon  forgotten,  that  there  were  once  several 

cities  of  that  name  in  that  country.  v 

«/ 
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The  : Magas  in  Bengal  are  mentioned  by  Plint 
under  the  name  of  Macca - Calingas.  It  appears  from 
the  context,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  called  in  general 
Calinga ,  or  the  sea-shore  in  Sanscrit,  from  its  abound¬ 
ing  with  creeks.  West  Calinga  extended  from  the 
river  of  Cuttaca  to  the  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges . 
In  an  island  of  the  Ganges ,  amplce  magnitudinis ,  of 
very  great  magnitude,  and  of  course  the  Delta ,  was 
a  single  nation  called  Modo-Gahca  and  Modo~Galencaf 
from  the  Sanscrit  Madhya- Calinga,  or  middle  Calinga : 
then  came  the  Macco  Calingas ,  or  the  Magas  of 
C hit  tig  on g,  from  Maga-Calinga.  The  Magas  or 
Mugs  maintained  themselves  as  an  independent  tribe 
in  the  Delta  for  a  long  time  ;  and  they  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Musulmans  and  the  Rajas  of  Tipera , 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
mentioned  by  F  Monserrat*.  Through  the  Bur - 

*  Gens  vero  IModo-  Galica,  li  qui  vulgo  (iieuntur  Mogi ,  quamvis 
riosiiA  memorift  a  Patanicis  et  Tybreris  ultra  Bdlsaris  rivunt  pulsi 
Arracani  consislunt.  F.  Monserrat  de  iegatione  Mongolian* 
Vol.  the  1st.  p.  19,  a  manuscript  in  my  possession. 
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man  empire,  Arracan  and  in  Chittigong  the  Priests 
only  are  called  Magas  according  to  Col.  Symes  : 
but  in  Chittigong  and  adjacent  countries,  the  name 
of  Muga  is  also  attributed  to  the  whole  tribe. 


ESSAY  III. 

Of  the  Kings  of  Magad'ha;  their  Chronology * 

i.  As  the  kings  of  Magad'ha  were  Lords  Para¬ 
mount,  and  Emperors  of  India ,  for  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  years;  and  their  country  the  seat  of  learning, 
civilization,  and  trade  *  a  Geographical  and  Histori¬ 
cal  description  of  this  once  famous  country,  cannot 
but  prove  both  curious  and  interesting.,  By  Ma¬ 
gad'ha  proper,  South  Bahar  is  understood  :  but,  in  a 
more  extensive  sense,  it  includes  all  the  Gangetic 
provinces,  and  is  by  far  the  richest  and  best  part  of 
the  British  empire  in  Asia .  It  is  also  famous  for 
having  given  birth  to  Budd’ha,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  the  cradle  of  the  religion  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  extensive  sects  in  the  world. 

The  Chronology  of  its  kings  is  connected  with  the 
period  of  the  Chliyuga  ;  which  consists  of  432,000, 
years.  This,  the  Hindus  have  divided  into  six  un¬ 
equal  portions,  or  subordinate  periods,  called  Sacas , 
because  they  derived  their  origin  from  six  Sacas ,  or 
mighty  and  glorious  monarchs  :  three  of  whom  have 
already  made  their  appearance  ;  and  three  more  are 
expected,  this  system  ol  the  six  ' Sacas ,  with  their 
periods,  is  tnus  explained  in  the  Jyotirviddhhardnai 
an  astronomical  treatise.  Whatever  man  kilts 
55 0,000,000  Sacas  (a  mighty  tribe  of  heretics),  be¬ 
comes  a  Saca  ;  and  whoever  kills  this  KSaca>  only,  be¬ 
comes  a  'Saca  also. 

The.  first  was  \  un’msit  tie  a,  born  on  the  Sab(fe 
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VIII.  YA'VANAS,  or 
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Sringa,  or  mountain  with  an  hundred  peaks,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  world  ;  beyond  which  no  body  can 
go  ;  his  period  lasted  3044  years.  Then  came  the 
Era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  the  second  ' Saca ,  which 
lasted  only  1 35  years.  He  was  born  at  Tamra-vati- 
nagari ,  or  the  town  abounding  with  copper.  It  is 
called  Tramhci ,  or  Tambd-vati,  in  the  spoken  dialects. 
It  no  longer  exists,  having  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
delude  of  sand.  It  was  near  Cainbdt ,  thus  called  from 
a  place  of  worship,  denominated  Sfhamba-tirfha,  or 
with  a  Sfhambq  or  pillar,  called,  in  the  spoken  dia¬ 
lects,  Camba .  From  Sfhamba ,  the  Greeks  made 
Asia  :  and  from  Tcimra ,  ( Trarnba ,)  they  made  Tra- 
pera ,  Campra ,  and  Copra ,  Copper :  and,  as  these  two 
places  are  contiguous,  they  said  Asta-Trapera ,  Asia - 
Capra,  Campra ,  &c.  Sometimes  they  represented 
them  as  two  distinct  cities. 

The  third  'Saca  was  Salivai-iana,  born  at  Saleyd - 
Dhdra  in  the  Deccan  ;  and  his  period  will  last 
18,000  years.  The  fourth  Saca  will  be  Vijaya'bhi 
Nan dana,  who  will  be  born  at  Su-Chiira-cut'a :  his 
period  will  last  10,000  years.  Then,  at  Ro'hita  (or 
Rotas,)  will  be  born  Nagarjuna;  whose  period 
will  last  400,000  years.  Then  will  re-appear  the  an¬ 
tediluvian  Bali,  who  is  to  be  born  at  Bkrigu-gosha9 
Barigaza ,  or  Baroach:  his  period  will  last  only  821 
years  ;  when  a  general  renovation  of  the  world  will 
take  place. 

The  Hindus  have  thought  proper  to  connect  their 
chronology  with  an  astronomical  period  of  a  most 
strange  nature.  It  is  that  of  the  seven  Rishis ,  or 
seven  stars  of  the  wain,  which  are  supposed  to  go 
through  the  Zodiac ,  in  a  retrograed  motion  in  the 
space  of  2700  years.  They  are  at  present  in  the  Lunar 
mansion  of  Szvdtica,  according  to  the  most  famous 
astrologers,  of  Benares ,  who  cautioned  me  against  the 
erroneous  opinion  of  other  astronomers,  in  various  parts 
of  India ,  who  insist  that  they  are  now  in  Anuradhd .  * 

g  2 
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I  requested  an  able  astronomer  to  give  me/  ia 
writing,  an  account  of  this  wonderful  revolution. 
This  period,  says  he,  is  not  obvious  to  the  sight  ; 
but  it  does,  however,  really  exist,  being  mentioned  in 
old  Sdstras ,  and  by  holy  Munis.;  and  certainly  the 
seven  Rishis  preside  in  every  Lunar  mansion,  for  a 
hundred  years ;  and  their  presence,  or  rather  influ¬ 
ence,  over  it,  is  sufficiently  obvious  :  and,,  according 
to  Sa'caeya  muni,  their  yearly  motion  is  of  eight 
lip t as ,  or  minutes. 

In  the  Vctrahi-sanhita ,  the  Vislmu-Purana ,  and  also 
in  the  Bhdgavata ,  I  believe,  it  is  declared,  that,  at 
the  birth  of  Faricshita,  the  seven  Rishis  had  been 
in  Maghd  for  four  years,  or  4905  years  ago and  they 
were  in  Purvdshard  in  the  time  of  Nano  a. 

But  in  the  BraJvna-Sidd'  hdnta,  it  is  declared,  that 
they  were  then  in  Sr  av  aria,  which  makes  a  difference 
of  fifteen  Lunar  mansions,  or  1500  years;  so  that, 
according  to  that  author,  the  Cali-yugd  began  £405 
years  ago,  or  16*00  years  B.  C.  supposing  the  seven 
Rishis  to  be  now  in  v Szvdtica ,  in  which  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ten  years  more ;  but,  if  they  are  in  Anuradhd , 
the  Cal-yugd  began  1400  years  B.  C.  The  author 
of  the  Garga-Sankita ,  according  to  Bhattotpa'la 
in  his  commentary,  seems  to  be  of  that  opinion,  when 
he  says,  that  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Maghd ,  in  the 
twilight  between  the  Dzvdpar  and  the  Caliyuga .  In 
the  Lalloctdd'hi-vridd ’hi,  it  is  declared,  that  they  were 
then  in  Ahhiyit ,  or  in  the  first  of  \S ravana* 

The  names  of  the  seven  Rishis ,  shining  in  the 
wain,  are  P-uldha ,  or  the  star  Cratu,B;  A  trig/ ; 
Pul  as  ty  a, «;  Angiras,  *;  Vasishf  ha,  K ;  and,  close  to 
it  is  a  small  star,  representing  Arundati  his  wife  ; 
the  seventh  is  Maricki,  or  v.  My  friends  insist  that 
their  motion  is  perceptible  ;  and  they  shewed  them 
plainly  to  me  in  Swatted .  Of  this  they  wanted  to 
convince  me,  by  drawing  a  line,  from  that  mansion 
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til roug'li  the  stars  £  and  »  of  the  great  bear.  When 

o  o 

they  are  in  Maghd  then  the  line  passes  through  this 
aster  ism  and  the  stars  ^  and  «.  By  these  means  they 
could  see  them  in  every  part  of  the  starry  heavens. 
When  Nan  da  was  born,  they  were  then  in  Purvcis- 
hddhd ,  or  about  400  years  B.  C.  and  he  died  327 
before  the  Christian  Era.  Astrologers  watch  care¬ 
fully  their  motion,  because  their  influence  is  variously 
modified  through  every  mansion  :  and  whatever  new 
married  couple  see  them  in  a  fortunate  moment,  they 
are  isure  to  live  happy  together  for  a  hundred  years.. 
Hence,  says  the  ingenious  Mm  Baldly,  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  no  body  ever  saw  them  in  that  propi¬ 
tious  moment. 


The  period  of  the  seven  Rishis  begins  to  he  neglected 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  India,  because  they  are 
not  always  to  be  seen  at  the  lucky  moment  ;  and,  in 
their  stead,  they  use  Dhruva,  or  the  polar  star  : 
This  star  is  often  mentioned  in  the,  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus,  and  it  is  connected  with  t  their  mytho¬ 
logy;  but  has  not  long  been  near  enough  to  the  Pole , 
to  be  thus  denominated  after  it.:  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  before,  there  was  no  Dhruva  or  im¬ 


moveable  star.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dhruva,  with 
his  relations,  shines  in  the  lesser  bear.  In  the  Yantra - 
ratna-i'dlycnn ,  this  constellation  is  called  the  fish  of 
Durdva-erahma'n  a'd’hicatia.  It  consists  of  thir¬ 
teen  stars  :  Dhruva  is  in  the  mouth,  and  Uttana- 
PA'DA  his  father  in  the  tail.  The  mouth  is  turned 


towards  Bharanr  and  its  revolution  is  the  same. 


The  wives  of  the  seven  Rishis  arc  the  Pleiades,  at 
least, six  of  them  ;  for  the  Hindus  do  not  know  that 
they  were  seven  formerly.  Agni  fell  in  love  with 
them  ;  but  his  wife,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
holy  Rishis ,  assumed  their  shapes  and  countenances, 
and  thus  personifying  them,  satisfied  her  husband’s 


lust. 


She  was  however  unsuccessful  with  regard  to 
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Arund’mati',  the  consort  of  Vasis-ta,  on  account 
of  her  extraordinary  holiness  and  sanctity.  Soon 
after,  some  scandalous  reports  prevailed,  and  the  six 
other  Rishis  dismissed  their  consorts,  and  drove  them 
out  of  their  places,  within  the  Arctic  circle.  They 
were  intrused  with  the  education  of  young  Ca'rti- 
ci'ya,  who  placed  them  in  the  Zodiac ,  after  expelling 
Abhijit. 

The  Pleiades,  according  to  Mythologists  in  the 
west,  were  intrusted  likewise  with  the  education  of 
Bacchus,  (who,  according  to  Macrobius,  was  the 
same  with  Mars,  or  Ca  rticdya)  ;  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  he  translated  them  into  heaven.  According 
to  those  writers,  they  suffered  a  real  bodily  pollution ; 
and  the  seventh,  says  Hyginus,  left  her  sisters,  and 
fled  to  the  region  of  the  heavens  within  the  Arctic 
circle* ;  and  this  is  the  ArundhatT  of  the  Hindus. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whose  daughters 

vJ 

the  consorts  of  the  seven  Rishis  were  :  neither  did 
the  western  mythologists  agree  about  it;  though 
they  supposed,  in  general,  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  ;  but,  as  they  never  existed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence.  Thus  we  see,  that, 
according  to  sopae,  Yudhishti'r,  or  Judhishter, 
lived  3100B.  C.  and  began  his  reign  immediately 
after  the  Pralaya,  ox  flood;  like  Xisuthrus,  or  Si- 
sisthrus  ;  whilst,  according  to  others,  he  lived 
between  the  years  1500  and  1370  B.  C.  like  Sesos- 

TRLS, 


The  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  considered  as  an 
astronomical  period,  is  fixed  and  unvariable ;  3044 
years  before  Vicramadity a,  or  3100  B.  C.  But  the 
beginning  of  the  same,  considered  either  as  a  civil, 
or  historical  period,  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon. 


*  Hygiii,  Poetic,  Astronom.  p.  471. 
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In  the  Vishnu ,  Brahmanda ,  and  Vdyu  Pur  anas,  it 
is  declared,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga , 
to  Maha-Nanda’s  accession  to  the  throne  there 
were  exactly  1015  years.  This  emperor  reigned  28 
years;  his  sons  12;  in  all  40;  when  Chandragupta 
ascended  the  throne,  315  years  B.  C.  The  Cali-yuga 
then  began  13?0  B.  C.  or  1314  before  Vicra- 
ma'ditva  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  observation 
of  the  place  of  the  Solstices,  made  in  the  time  of 
Paiia'sa'ra,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davis, 
happened  1391  years  B.  C.  or  nearly  so.  Para- 
“sa'ra,  the  father  of  Was  a,  died  a  little  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga .  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  observations  of  the  Colures ,  in  the  west, 
were  made  1353  years  before  Christ,  about  the  same 
time  nearly,  according  to  Mr.  Bailly. 

In  the  same  Par  an  as,  it  is  also  declared,  that,  from 
the  Dynasty  of  the  Nan  das,  to  king  Pulima'n, 
there  would  elapse  836  years.  Puloma,  or  Lomadi, 
called  Poulomien,  Oglomien,  and  Oglomiento,  in 
the  annals  of  China ,  died  in  the  year  648,  according 
to  De  Ggignes.  This  passage  from  the  Brahnum'da 
is  obscure,  being  in  a  prophetical  style:  the  words 
are:  ‘  From  the  birth  of  Paricshita  to  Nandi. 
(I  suppose  Ills  accession  to  the  throne)  there  will  be 
1015  years:  from  Nan  da  to  Puloma'  and  the  An- 
dhras,  836  years.’  NANDAdied  327  years  B.  C.  and 
Fuloma  in  the  year  6i8,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
China:  the  difference  is  975  years,  instead  of  836. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  836  years  are  to  be  reck¬ 
oned,  from  the  end  of  the  Dynasty  of  Nanda,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  death  of  their  primogenitor,  the  num¬ 
bers  will  agree  perfectly  well.  This  Dynasty  lasted, 
either  137,  or  139  years,  according  to  the  Pur  anas ; 
which,  added  to  836,  give  exactly  976,  the  number 
of  years  required. 

g  4 
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The  accuracy  of  the  annals  of  China ,  and  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  Hindu  chronologers,  are  equally 
known;  and,  of  course,  the  former  must  be  our 
guide. 

According  to  the  Baudd’hists,  the  ancient  Bud¬ 
dha,  or  Diiarma-Raja,  probably  the  same  with 
Yudhishti'ra,  manifested  himself,  or  began  to  reign, 
1367  years  B.  C.  as  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-acberu 
It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  Dharma-Ra'ja, 
the  subordinate  Menu  of  his  Calpa ,  was  really  the 
Minos  of  the  Greeks :  that  .Crishna,  or  Ra'b’i-ia- 
mo'hana.  was  the  same  with  Rhadamanthus,  or 
RadhAmanes.  Minos  could  not  have  lived  earlier 
than  130,  or  140  years,  before  the  Trojan  war,  which 
happened  1 184  B.  C.  and  the  time  of  his  deatli  hapr 
pened  about  1320  years  before  the  same  If  the 

taking  of  Troy  happened  1200  B.  C.  as  some  suppose, 
then  Minos  died  about  the  year  1330:  and  admit?- 
ting,  that  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  was  the  1370 
yearB.  C.  Yudhishti'ra,  of  course,  died  in  the  1332; 
according  to  some  who  assert,  that  he  died  38  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga.  Others  say, 
that  he  lived  28,  and  even  8  years  only,  after  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  The  Pharma-Ra'ja  of 
the  Bauddhists  lived  120,  and  Minos  120  also,  or  125 
years,  according  to  others.  Nonnus,  in  his  Diony¬ 
siacs ,  shews  that  Jara'-Sandiia,  literally  old  Sandha, 
Maha-raja ,  of  India ,  and  whom  he  well  describes, 
when  he  says,  that  Morrheus,  the  Emperor  of  India, 
who  was  called  Sandes,  was  contemporary  with 
Minos;  and  his  Bacchus  is  the  same  withBiiAGAVA'isr, 
in  the  character  ot  Crishna.  Thus  we  have  two  Eras 
of  the  same  event,  (an  inferior,  and  subordinate  Ca¬ 
taclysm,  or  desolation,)  one  1578,  and  the  other  1370 
years  B.  C.  This  desolation  of  the  world  was  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Essay 
on  mount  Caucasus :  and  they  made  use  of  the  same 
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computation  nearly  with  the  Pauranics ,  for  they 
say,  that  it  hapoened  1529  years  B.  C.  according  to 
Eusebius  and  the  Parian  Chronicle ,  and  other  aim 
thors:  whilst  the  ablest  Chronologers  have  shewn, 
that  it  could  not  have  happened  earlier  than. the  year 
1380  B.  C.  The  Greeks  had  also  four  ages,  like  the 
Hindus  ;  and  the  last,  or  Iron  age ,  answering-  to  the 
Cali-yuga ,  began  some  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  a  little  after  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and 
Deucalion.  Hesiod  laments  very  much,  that  he 
was  born  during  that  age  of  corruption  and  wretch¬ 
edness.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  the  Pauranics  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  more  sober  moments,  agree  perfectly 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  or  Iron  age . 

According  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  we  may 
place  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga  about  the  year 
1370  before  Christ.  For  we  read  there,  that  men 
in  the  golden  age  lived  400  years  :  300  in  the  next, 
or  silver  age:  200  in  the  brass  one;  and  100  in  the 
Cali-yuga .  These  four  ages  are  obviously  to  be 
reckoned  from  th q  flood ;  after  which  men,  as  far 
down  as  Eber,  lived  about  400  years :  and  then, 
regularly  decreasing  till  the  beginning  of  the  Iron 
age,  or  1370  B.  C.  when  we  find  that  Y ud’hishthi'ra, 
Crishna,  Minos,  and  Jupiter  lived  about  100 
years. 


The  followers  of  Jin  a  place  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yuga  in  the  year  10/8  B.  C.  as  we  shall  see  here¬ 
after.  Their  chronological  system  has  of  course, 
much  affinity  with  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Every  Pandit  will  boast,  that  they  have  uninter¬ 
rupted  lists  of  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yuga ,  to  the  Era  of  Vicrama'ditya  ;  and  even 
lower  down,  for  the  space  of  3044  years :  hut  what 
was  my  astonishment,  to  find  in  perusing  t he  Pura- 
7i as ,  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  ease,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  accompanying  table,  in  which,  one 
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list  gives  only  1718  years,  *  and  the  other  no  more 
than^l i>72,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the 
Era  of  Vicram  aditya.  In  the  third  column, 
■which  I  have  made  out  of  the  shortest  numbers  in 
both  lists,  the  sum  total  amounts  only  to  1409  years; 
from  which  we  must  deduct  36  years,  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  reign  of  Pushpamitra,  (for  he  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  himself,  after  having  murdered  his  own 
sovereign;  but  resigned  it  to  his  son;)  and  there  re¬ 
main  1373  years:  and  the  highest  numbers  in  both 
lists  give  1 855.  The  first  list  is  from  the  Brahmcmda , 
and  the  second  from  the  Vdyu-purdria.  In  other 
Pur  arias,  the  number  of  years,  during  which  each 
prince  reigned,  is  omitted ;  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
reigns  of  each  dynasty  is  recorded.  From  the  first 
year  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  to  the  death  of  Puranjaya, 
they  reckon  1000  years,  for  22  reigns,  or  perhaps 
venerations:  which  is  inadmissible.  From  the  first 
year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the  birth  of  Budd’ha  they 
reckon  also  1002  years,  including  23  generations: 
now  Budd'ha  was  born  618  B.  C.  This  places  the 
first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  1564  before  the  Era  of 
Vicrama'ditya. 

From  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  to  the  death 
of  Puranjaya,  they  reckon  1000  years,  as  we  have 
seen  before  :  add  to  this, 

From  the  Biiagavat,  From  the  Vishnu  Parana , 
for  the  Sunacas,  -  138  -  -  128 


the  Si  sun  A  CAS, 
Maiia'-nanda,  &c. 


360 


362 


to  Chand'ragupta’s  reie:n,]00 

*  o  7 


100 


before  Christ 


1590 

315 


Subtract , 


1905 

56 


Before  Vicr'amaditya,  1857 


1849 
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It  appears,  that  the  Sunacas  and  Si-sun acas  were 
two  branches  of  the  same  family  :  the  first  sat  on 
the  throne  128  years;  but  the  sum  of  the  reigns,  in 
both  dynasties,  amounted  to  362,  Maha'-nanda 
and  the  Suma'lya'dicas  reigned  only  40  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  100:  and  the  whole  may  stand  thus  cor- 
rected,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  down  to 
1 000  h  the  accession  of  Chand'R,agupta,  or  315 
362  / 

40  > years  B.  C.  There  are  52  generations  and 


1402  J  reigns  mixed  together,  to  fillmp  that  space,  or 
about  31  years  for  one  reign  :  which  calculation  is 
too  large.  These  different  computations  of  the  era 
of  the  Cali-yuga  from  the  Pur  Arias,  with  the  several 
corrections  which  they  are  susceptible  of,  I  thought 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  lay  before  the  learned. 
In  the  two  accompanying  lists,  the  numbers,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  beginning,  are  obviously  too  large, 
either  for  generations  or  reigns,  and  of  course  they 


must  he  rejected.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  num¬ 
bers  are  pretty  regularly  decreasing,  from  98  for  a 
reign,  in  the  beginning  down  to  Vicramaditva,  to 
three  or  four  years.  This  regular  decrease  is  equally 
inadmissible. 


The  first  king  of  Magtod'a  was  J  a  r  a-S  a  n  dii  a  : 

OO  J 

for  that  country  began  to  he  known  under  that 
name  in  his  time,  being  before  denominated  Cicala. 

7  O 

But  Jara'-Sand’ha  was  not  the  first  kin<r  of  Cicala ; 
his  ancestors  had  ruled  over  it  for  many  generations, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Vrihadratiia,  or  Vain  at- 
Katha  :  from  whom  the  whole  dynasty,  as  far  down 
as  Puranjaya,  or  Rip  UN  jay  a,  is  denominated  the 
dynasty  of  the  Barhadrafha$ ,  in  a  derivative  form. 
They  were  descended  from  Puru,  the  fifth  son  of 
Yaya'ti,  the  son  of  Nahusha.  We  are  told  in 
general,  that  Yayati  divided  his  empire,  the  whole 
world,  amongst  his  five  sons.  To  Puru,  the  youngest 
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and  his  Favourite,  he  gave  India,  or  the  middle 
part;  to  the  others,  who  had  incurred^  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  he  allotted  inferior  kingdoms,  do.T  adu,  the 
ancestor  of  Crishna,  he  gave  the  south,  by  which 
they  understand  the  Deccan  or  Peninsula .  The  north 
to  Anu,  the  east  to  Druhya,  and  the  west  to 
Turvasu  :  but  this  division  does  not  agree  with 
what  we  read  in  the  Harivansa.  Besides,  as  the 
Brahmens  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  natives  of 
India ,  but  came  from  the  N.  W.  and  that  Canoge 
was  their  first  settlement;  their  ancestors,  at  that 
early  period,  surely  could  not  yet  have  conquered 
India,  or  even  made  any  settlement  in  it.  The  off- 
spring  of  Turvasu,  so  far  from  settling  in  the  west, 
is  declared,  in  the  Harivansa ,  to  have  settled  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India ;  and  in  the  tenth  generation, 
including:  their  sire ,  four  brothers  divided  the  Benin- 
Mila  among  themselves.  Their  names  were  Pandya, 
Ce'rala,  Cola,  and  Chola  ;  and  this  division  ob¬ 
tains  even  to  this  day.  CoTa  lived  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Peninsula ,  and  his  descendants  are  called 
Coles  and  Collers  to  this  day ;  and  they  conceive 
themselves,  with  much  probability,  to  be  the  abori¬ 
gines  o f  India,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Caller 
or  Colara.  Hence  we  read  in  Plutarch,  that  the. 
Ganges  was  called  formerly  the  Calaurian  river;  and 
the  same  author  mentions  a  Calaurian ,  or  Hindu ,  and 
a  handsome  damsel,  called  Dtopethusa,  who  was 
also  a  Calaurian ,  or  native  of  India ,  or  country  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  Calaurian  river*. 


In  the  same  manner,  we  find  the  posterity  of  Anu 
dividing  the  eastern  parts  of  India ,  among  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  names  of  Anga ,  Bang  a,  Calinga , 
Pundhra  (now  Tamlook)  and  Undhra  (or  Orissa);  and 
we  are  always  reminded,  that  Cristina  and  the  Pan- 
davas  came  from  the  west,  and  their  first  settle- 


't  — — 


*  Plutarch.  c!e  flumiuibus. 
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mentis  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  or  Vitastd , 
the  country  bordering  upon  which  is  called,  by  Ptq- 
iemy,  the  country  of  the  Pandovi  or  Pandavas. 
Chrishna  had  a  small  estate  near  Dzvaraca ,  in  Gur- 
jurat ,  where  he  generally  lived. 

The  first  kings  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Barhadrafhas 
being  omitted  in  the  table,  are  given  here  from  the 
Harivansa .  The  famous  Uparichara  was  the  sixth 
in  lineal  descent  from  Guru  ;  and  his  son  was 

Vriiiadrath'a 

Cos  HACK  A 

Vrishabha 
' :  '  Pushpava’m 

8  ATT  AS  A  HIT A 

Urja 

Sambhava 

Jara-Sand’ita.- 

Ja r a~ San d'ha ,  literally  old  Sand’ha  or  Sandhi  a  sv 
was  the  lord  paramount  of  India  or  Maim  Rajct,  and 
in  the  spoken  dialects  Ma-Raj .  This  word  was  pro¬ 
nounced  Morieis  by  the  Greeks  ;  for  Hesychius  says^ 
that  Morieis  s  ism  hies  kino;  in  India  ,  and  in  another 
place,,  that  m«£  in  the  language  of  that  country,  signi¬ 
fied  great.  Nonnus,  in  his  Dionysiacs calls  the 
lord  paramount  of  India ,  Morrheus ,  and  says  that 
his  name  was  Sandes,.  with  the  title  of  Hercules. 
Old  Sandha  is  considered  as  a  hero  to  this  day  in 
India ,  and  pilgrimages,  I  am  told,  are  yearly  per¬ 
formed  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  to  the  east  of  Gaya, 
in  south  Dakar .  It  is  called  Raja-Griha,  or  the 
royal  mansion,  in  the  low  hills  of  llaja-giri,  or  the 
royal  mountains;  though  their  name  I  suspect  to  be 
derived  from  Raja-Griha.  The  Dionysiacs  of  Non¬ 
nus  are  really  the  history  of  the  Malm  I  ha  rat  a,  or 
great  war,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  A  certain  Dio¬ 
nysius  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Mahabharata  in 

■  ’ .  -  .  .  .  .  ..  -*»-■■■  "  ■■■  .  1./-1  J-.  T  LI. .U  •»-  — — 

*  Noun.  Dionvs.  lib.  34.  v.  2v9  J. 
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Greek,  which  is  lost:  but  from  the  few  fragments 
remaining,  it  appears  that  it  was  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Nonnus,  and  he  inti  tied  his  work  Bas- 
sarica .  These  two  poets  had  no  communication 
with  India;  and  they  compiled  their  respective 
works  from  the  records  and  legendary  tales  of  their 
own  countries.  Nonnus  was  an  Egyptian ,  and  a 
Christian.  The  Dionysiacs  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
Maha-Bliarata  in  Sanscrit ;  such  as  some  emigra¬ 
tions  from  India ,  which  it  is  highly  probable  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  bloody  war, 

Jara'-Sand  ha  erected  a  Jaya-sthamba  or  pillar  of 
victory  at  Benares.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Alusulmans,  and  the  capital,  the 
only  remains  of  it,  has  been  shewn  to  me.  It  stood 
near  the  Ganges ,  at  the  Gant,  or  landing-place  of 
Jara'-Sand’ha,  as  it  is  called  to  this  day.  These 
pillars  are  pretty  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ,  andjnost  of  them  are  of  very  great  anti¬ 
quity.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks ,  who  called 
them  the  pillars  of  Bacchus . 

The  accession  of  Chan’dra-gufta  to  the  thrtfne, 
and  more  particularly  the  famous  expiation  of  Cha- 
nacya,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Sumdlyas ,  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  era  in  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus  ;  and 
both  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  Pur  Anas,  and 
also  from  the  historians  of  Alexander.  In  the  year 
328  B.  C.  that  conqueror  defeated  Porus  ;  and  as  he 
advanced *,  the  son  of  the  brother  of  that  prince,  a 
petty  king  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Panjcib ,  fled  at 
his  approach,  and  went  to  the  king  of  the  Gangaridce, 
who  was  at  that  time  king  Nan  da  .of  the  Pur  arias. 
In  the  Almira  -rack asa.  a  dramatic  poem,  and  by  no 
means  a  rare  book,  notice  is  taken  of  this  circum¬ 
stance.  There  was,  s'ays  the  author,  a  petty  king  of 


*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  XYII.  c.  ,91.  Arrian  also, 
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Vicatpalli ,  beyond  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  called 
Chandra-dasa ,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Yavanas,  or  Greeks ,  left  his  native 
country,  and  assuming  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  with 
the  name  of  Suvi  dha,  came  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
emperor  Nan  da,  who  had  been  dangerously  ill  for 
some  time.  He  seemingly  recovered ;  but  his  mind 
and  intellects  were  strangely  affected.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  really  dead,  but  that  his  body  was 
re-animated  by  the  soul  of  some  enchanter,  who  had 
left  his  own  body  in  the  charge  of  a  trusty  friend. 
Search  was  made  immediately,  and  they  found  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  dethroned  king,  lying  as  if 
dead,  and  watched  by  two  disciples,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  They  concluded  that  he  was  the  en¬ 
chanter,  burned  his  body,  and*  flung  his  two  guar¬ 
dians  into  the  Ganges .  Perhaps  the  unfortunate 
man  was  sick,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  or  other¬ 
wise  intoxicated.  Then  the  prince’s  minister  assassi¬ 
nated  the  old  king  soon  after,  and  placed  one  of  his 
sons  upon  the  throne, .but  retained  the  whole  power 
in. bis  own  hands.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long; 
for  the  young^king,  disliking  his  own  situation,  and 
having  been  informed  that  the  minister  was  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  royal  father,  had  him  apprehended,  and 
put  to  a  most  cruel  death.  After  this,  the  young 
king  shared  the  imperial  power  with  seven  of  his 
brothers;  but  Chaijdaagupta  was  excluded,  being" 
born  of  a  base  woman.  They  agreed,  however,  to 
give  him  a  handsome  allowance,  which  lie  refused 
with  indignation  ;  and  from  that  moment  his  eight 
brothers  resolved  upon  his  destruction.  Cm  and  ha- 
Gupta  fled  to  distant  countries  ;  but  was  at  last 
seemingly  reconciled  to  them,  and  lived  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis:  at  least  it  appears  that  he  did  so  ;  for  he  is 
represented  as  being  in,  or  near,  the  imperial  palace, 
at  the  dime  of  the  revolution,  which  took  place 
twelve  years  after.  Poitus’s  relation  made  his  escape 
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to  Palibothra ,  in  the  year  328,  B.  C.  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  it.  Nanda  was  then  assassinated  m  that 
year;  and  in  the  following,  or  327,  B.  C.  Alexan¬ 
der  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis.  It  was' 
then  that  Chandragupta  visited  that  conquerors 
camp;  and,  by  his  loquacity  and  freedom  of  speech,* 
so  much  offended  him,  that  he  would  have  put 
Chandragupta  to  death,  if  he  had  not  made  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat,  according  to  Justin*  The  eight 
brothers  ruled  conjointly  twelve  years,  or  till  315 
years  B.  C.  when  Chandragupta  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  wicked  and  revengeful 
priest  called  Cha'nacya.  It  was  Chandragupta 
and  Cha'nacya,  who  put  the  imperial  family  to 
death;  and  it  was  Chandragupta  who  was  said  to 
be  the  spurious  offspring  of  a  barber,  because  his 
mother,  who  was  certainly  of  a  low  tribe,  was  called 
Mura,  and  her  son  of  course  Maury  a,  in  a  deri¬ 
vative  from  ;  which  last  signifies  also  the  offspring 
of  a  barber:  and  it  seems  that  Chandragupta 
went  by  that  name,  particularly  in  the  west ;  for 

he  is  known  to  Arabian  writers  bv  the  name  of 

%/ 

Mur,  according  to  the  Nubian  geographer,  who 
says  that  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexan¬ 
der;  for  these  authors  supposed  that  this  conqueror 
crossed  the  Ganges :  and  it  is  also  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  historians  in  the  west. 

In  th eCumarica-c  handa,  it  is  said,  that  i  t  was  the  wick¬ 
ed  Cha'nacya  who  caused  the  eight  royal  brothers  to 
be  murdered  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Cha'nacya,  after 
his  paroxism  of  revengeful  rage  was  over,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  so  much  stuns:  with 
remorse  for  his  crime,  and  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  withdrew 
to  the  S  ucla-Tirt'ha ,  a  famous  place  of  worship  near 


*  Lib.  xv,  c.  4. 
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the  sea  on  the  bank  of  the  Narmada ,  and  seven 
coss  to  the  west  of  Baroche ,  to  get  himself  purified. 
There,  ha  vino*  crone  through  a  most  severe  course  of 
religious  austerities  and  expiatory  ceremonies,  he 
was  directed  to  sail  upon  the  river  in  a  boat  with 
white  sails,  which,  if  they  turned  black,  would  be  to 
him  a  sure  sign  of  the  remission  of  his  sins  ;  the 
blackness  of  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  sails. 
It  happened  so,  and  he  joyfully  sent  the  boat  adrift, 
with  his  sins,  into  the  sea. 

This  ceremony,  or  another  very  similar  to  it,  (for 
the  expense  of  a  boat  would  be  too  great),  is  per¬ 
formed  to  this  day  at  the  Sucla-Tirtlia  ;  but,  instead 
of  a  boat,  they  use  a  common  earthen  pot,  in  which 
they  light  a  lamp,  and  send  it  adrift  with  the  accu¬ 
mulated  load  of  their  sins. 

In  the  63d  section  of  the  Agni-purdn'a,  this  expia¬ 
tion  is  represented  in  a  different  manner.  One  day, 
says  the  author,  as  the  gods,  with  holy  men,  were 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  Indra,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  heaven,  and  as  they  were  conversing  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  some  took  notice  of  the  abominable 
conduct  of  Cha'nacya,  cf  the  atrocity  and  heinous- 
ness  of  his  crimes.  Great  was  the  concern  and 
affliction  of  the  celestial  court  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
the  heavenly  monarch  observed,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  they  should  ever  be  expiated. 

One  of  the  assembly  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him, 
as  it  was  still  possible,  what  mode  of  expiation  was 
requisite  in  the  present  case?  and  Indra  answered, 
the  Carsha'gni.  There  was  present  a  crow,  who, 
from  her  friendly  disposition,  was  surnamed  IVIitra- 
Caca  :  she  flew  immediatelv  to  Cha'nacya,  and 
imparted  the  welcome  news  to  him.  He  had  applied 
in  vain  to  the  most  learned  divines  ;  but  they  uni¬ 
formly  answered  him,  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a 
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nature,  that  no  mode  of  expiation  for  it  could  be 
found  in  the  ritual.  Chanacya  immediately  per¬ 
formed  the  Carsha'gni,  and  went  to  heaven.  But 
the  friendly  crow  was  punished  for  her  indiscretion  : 
she  was  thenceforth,  with  all  her  tribe,  forbidden  to 
ascend  to  heaven  ;  and  they  were  doomed  on  earth 
to  live  upon  carrion. 

The  Carshagni  consists  in  covering  the  whole 
body  with  a  thick  coat  of  cow  dung,  which,  when 
dry,  is  set  on  fire.  This  mode  of  expiation,  in  des¬ 
perate  cases,  was  unknown  before  ;  but  was  occasion¬ 
ally  performed  afterwards,  and  particularly  by  the 
famous  Sancara  cha  rya.  It  seems  that  Chan- 
dragupta,  after  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  impe¬ 
rial  throne,  accompanied  Chanacya  to  the  Sucla- 
tirfha ,  in  order  to  get  himself  purified  also. 

This  happened,  according  to  the  Cumdricci-c  handa, 
after  300  and  10  and  3000  years  of  the  Cali-yuga 
were  elapsed,  which  would  place  this  event  2 10  years 
after  Christ.  The  fondness  of  the  Hindus  for  quaint 
and  obscure  expressions,  is  the  cause  of  many  mis¬ 
takes.  But  the  ruling  epocha  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  following  :  “  After  three  thousand  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  the  Cali-yuga  are  elapsed  (or  in  3101) 
will  appear  king  Saca  (or  Saliva'hana)  to  re¬ 
move  wretchedness  from  the  world.  The  first  year 
of  Christ  answers  to  3101  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  and  w« 
may  thus  correct  the  above  passage  :  “  Of  the  Cali- 
yuga,  3100  save  300  and  10  years  being  elapsed  (or 
2790),  then  will  Ciianacya  go  to  the  Sucla - 
tirt'ha” 

7  V  * 

This  is  also  confirmed  in  the  63d  and  last  section 
of  the  Agni-purdna ,  in  which  the  expiation  of  Cha¬ 
nacya  is  placed  312  years  before  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Saca  or  Saliva/hana,  but  not  of  his  era. 
This  places  this  famous  expiation  310,  or  312  yeaps 
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before  Christ,  either  three  or  five  years  after  the 
massacre  of  the  imperial  family. 

\  * 

My  Pandit ,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country,  in¬ 
forms  me,  that  Chanacta’s  crimes,  repentance,  and 
atonement,  are  the  subject  of  many  pretty  legendary 
tales,  in  verse,  current  in  the  country  ;  part  of  some 
lie  repeated  to  me. 

A 


Soon  after,  Chandragcfta  made  himself  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  India ,  and  drove  the  Greeks 
out  of  the  Punjab.  Tradition  says,  that  he  built  a 
city  in  the  Deccan ,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  It  was  lately  found  by  the  industrious  and 
active  Major  Mackenzie,  who  says  that  it  was 
situated  a  little  below  ' Sri-Scdam ,  or  P  uncut  urn,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Crishim ;  but  nothing  of  it  remains, 


except  the  ruins.  This  accounts  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Deccan  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Chandragupta.  The  authors  of  the  Mu- 
dra-Rcicshasa ,  and  its  commentary,  were  natives  of 


that  country. 


In  the  mean  time,  Seleucus,  ill  brooking  the  loss 
of  his  possessions  in  India ,  resolved  to  wage  war,  in 
order  to  recover  them,  and  accordingly  entered  India 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  finding  Chandragup¬ 
ta  ready  to  receive  him,  ami  being  at  the  same  time 
uneasy  at  the  increasing  power  of  Antigonus  and 
his  son,  he  made  peace  with  the  emperor  of  India , 
relinquished  his  conquests,  and  renounced  every 
claim  to  them.  Chandragupta  made  him  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  50  elephants  ;  ami,  in  order  to  cement  their 
friendship  more  strongly,  an  alliance  »>y  marriage 
took  place  between  them,  according  to  Strabo,  who 
does  not  say  in  what  manner  it  was  effected.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  Seleucus  should  marry  an 
Indian  princess;  besides,  Chandragupta,  who  was 
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very  young*  when  he  visited  Alexanders  camp, 
could  have  no  marriageable  daughter  at  that  time. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  Seleucus  gave  him  his  na¬ 
tural  daughter,  born  in  Persia.  I;rom  that  time,  I 
suppose,  Chandragupta  had  constantly  a  large 
body  of  Grecian  troops  in  his  service,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Mudrci- 11  desk asat 

It  appears,  that  this  affinity  between  Seleucus 
and  Chandragupta  took  place  in  the  year  302  JB.  C. 
at  least  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  that 
year.  Chandragupta  reigned  four-and-twenty 
years;  and  of  course  died  29£  years  before  our  era . 

III.  After  the  decline,  and  ultimately  the  fall  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Nanda,  and  of  the  Bcdi-putras , 
the  most  illustrious  family  that  sat  afterwards  upon 
the  imperial  throne  of  India ,  was  that  of  the  An- 
d’riias.  From  the  Bdli-putras ,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gangetic  provinces  were  denominated  Pdli-both - 
rqs  and  Pali-potras :  in  the  same  manner  they  were 
called,  after  the  And’hras,  the  And’hra  Indians ; 
these  are  the  Andre-Indi,  which  lived  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ,  according  to  the  Peutingerian 
tables. 

The  And’rha  dynasty  lasted  456  years  :  in  the 
Vdyu-purdn'a ,  it  is  said  418;  but  some  copies  have 
458.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  lasted  456  or  458  years.  These  deducted  from 
648,  there  remains  192,  or  190,  for  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  its  first  king,  called  Ba'lin,  Balihi- 
ta  or  Baleya,  Csheshmaca,  Sind’huca,  Sipraca, 
Sudraca,  and  Suraca.  In  the  Cumdricd-c' liairda, 
it  is  declared,  that  after  3300  years,  save  10,  of  the 
Cali-yuga  were  elapsed,  a  great  king,  called  'Su¬ 
draca,  would  reign  in  Chdrchita :  the  name  of  his 
metropolis  is,  however,  omitted  in  many  copies. 
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'Sundraca,  Sipraca,  or  Sind’huca  began  then  his 
reign  in  the  year  10 1  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  Chandragupta’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
315  B.  C.  to  the  year  190  A.  C.  there  are  505  years; 
but  during  this  period  the  chronological  particular 
from  the  Pur  ant  as ,  are  not  to  he  easily  reconciled 
with  the  general  outlines  which  I  have  traced  out. 
According  to  the  Pur  anas,  there  were  ten  Maury  a 
kings,  who  ruled  139  years:  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  Sunga  dynasty,  consisting  of  ten  kings  also, 
and  V icramamitra  was  the  eighth  of  that  dy¬ 
nasty. 

The  next  was  that  of  the  Canwas ,  consisting  of 
four  kings;  then  'Sudraca  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  191.  Thus  we  have  six  reigns,  the  last 
of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  and  the  four  Canwas  only,  to 
fill  up  a  space  of  24 6  years;  which  is  impossible. 

These  Canwas ,*  are  said  to  have  reisried  345 
years  ;  which  is  still  more  extravagant.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  there  is  some  gross  error  in  the  context  ; 
to  rectify  which,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  can  hardly 
be  expected.  Jt  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  a  dy¬ 
nasty  is  omitted  here  ;  and  that  dynasty  is  that  of 
the  seven  And’iiras,  mentioned  in  the  Brahrnanda, 
Vagit,  Bhdgavata ,  and  Vishnu  Pur  tin' as;  but  out  of 
its  place.  In  some  Pur  in' as ,  the  And’hra  dynasty 
is  made  to  consist  of  seven,  and  in  others  of  nine, 
kings.  In  one  it  is  said,  that  they  reigned  300 
years ;  in  another  only  250  years. 

The  And’hras  made  a  most  conspicuous  figure  on’ 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above  800  years,  under 
three  distinct  dynasties.  The  first  was  called  simply 
the  Andhra  dynasty;  and  its  kings  were  considered 
as  pure  and  genuine  And’hras.  The  second  dynasty 
is  that  of  the  And’hra-JaTicas,  or  of  the  family 
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or  tribe  of  the  And’hras,  but  a  spurious  branch  of 
it.  The  third  is  that  of  the  And’hra-bhrityas,  of 
servants  of  the  Andhra  sovereigns;  who,  after  the 
death  of  Puloma,  seized  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
divided  it  among  themselves.  Sipraca,  or  Suracca, 
was  the  first  of  the  And’hraj'aticas  ;  and  the  vene¬ 
rable  Puloma  was  the  last.  In  the  Purarias  no 
place  is  assigned,  in  the  chronological  lists  of  the 
kings  of  Magadha ,  to  the  first  dynasty  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  And’hras  ;  except  in  one,  in  which  they  are 
placed  immediately  after  Puloma',  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  succeeded  by  the  servants  of  the  An¬ 
d’hras,  not  by  the  seven  genuine  And’hras.  In 
the  Bhagavata ,  we  read  only,  that  the  seven  An¬ 
d’hras  would  reign  over  the  land.  In  the  Vishnu- 
j)urdn'a  they  are  not  mentioned,  unless  they  be  the 
game  with  the  Cos'alas  or  Ca  us  alas.  In  the  Brafi- 
anarida ,  they  are  introduced  between  Puloma'  and 
the  And’hra-bhrityas  in  an  obscure  manner;  and 
there  the  nine  And’hras  with  the  And’hra-ja'ticas 
are  joined  together  in  an  immediate  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  there  were  thirty-six  of 
them,  nine  genuine  And’hras,  and  twenty-seven 
belonging  to  a  spurious  branch  of  the  same  family ; 
but  it  is  not  said  which  of  them  ruled  first.  Now, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  And’hra-^ 
bhrItyas  succeeded  Puloma' ;  and  the  fact  being 
testified  by  the  annals  of  China ,  no  doubt  can  re-^ 
main  concerning  this  circumstance;  and  the  seven 
or  nine  genuine  And’hras  must  of  course  be 
placed  before  the  spurious  branch,  and  immediately 
after  the  Camva  dynasty.  Thus  we  shall  have  either 
13  or  15  kings,  to  fill  up  a  space  of  246  years.  The 
occasion  of  this  omission  is,  I  believe,  that,  the  first 
kings  of  the  Andhra  and  And’hra-ja'tica  dy¬ 
nasties,  were  prime  ministers,  and  both  put  their 
masters  to  death,  and  usurped  their  throne.  That; 
Sisoai  an,  the  last  of  the  Catiwa. dynasty,  was  put  t<* 
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deatli  by  bis  prime  minister,  an  Andhra,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  historian  ;  and  in  tlie  Mahd - 
bhrcita *,  it  is  declared,  that  Maha'-CaenT,  or 'Su- 
diiaca,  usurped  the  throne  from  his  master,  the  king 
of  Magad'ha ;  whom  he  confined,  in  a  place,  amid 
waters;  from  which  circumstance,  the  venerable  old 
man  was  called,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Ambu-vicha.  It 
is  added,  that  the  old  king  was  blind  and  deaf. 

The  famous  'Sri-carnn’a-deVa,  in  his  grant, 
lately  found  at  Benares ,  declares  that  he  was  of  the 
Haihaya  tribe,  who  lived  originally  on  the  banks  of 
the  Narmada ,  in  the  district  of  the  western  Gaiida, , 
or  Gaury  in  the  province  of  Malaria.  Their  residence 
Was  at  Chaidi-Makeswara ,  a  famous  place  of  worship 
to  this  day,  on  the  Narmada  ;  and  built  by  one  of 
his  ancestors.  The  western  Gaur  was  also  the  native 
country  of  a  most  respectable  tribe  of  Brahmens, 
called  Sandila  ;  who,  for  several  generations,  acted 
as  prime  ministers  to  the  emperors  of  the  And’hra 
tribe.  That  this  was  their  native  country,  is  attested 
by  Major  Mackenzie,  in  his  account  of  the  kings 
of  Warangal.  One  of  the  thirty-six  musical  modes 
in  India ,  and  belonging  to  the  superior  Raga,  or 
mode,  called  Mdlava ,  is  denominated  Gaiidi ,  from 
the  country  of  Gaiida ,  which  was  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Malava. 

They  afterwards  were  called  And’hras,  from  the 
country  of  And!  hr  a ,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ,  and 
extending  from  Nellore  to  the  Godaveri ;  of  which 
they  became  kings  :  but  in  what  manner,  and  when 
this  was  effected,  we  do  not  know.  They  were  called 
And’hras  in  the  time  of  the  Canwa  dynasty,  about 


*  Rdjagrihe  nagare  Magadhaiiam  Raja  Ambuvicha  sa  Caranaih 
chacshushadihinah.  Tas^Amat  yo  mahd  Carni  iswary  raj^nam  ava- 
iuanvate  am&to&dhina  Hi  earned  ih. 
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the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  At  that  time, 
says  Pliny,  the  Andhra,  Andar^  kings,  were  very 
powerful  in  India .  They  had  no  less  than  thirty 
fortified  cities,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men;  and 
1000  elephants.  Their  cavalry  consisted  only  of 
2000  men.  Sri-Carnna-deva  takes  the  title  of 
king  of  Tri-Calinga,  or  of  the  three  shores,  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  to  the  south  of  India . 

There  was  another  Carna,  mentioned  in  the 
Mahd-Bharata,  (section  of  the  Rqjah-Dharma)  to 
whom  Jar'A-sandha  gave  the  city  of  Matin),  with 
the  country  round  it,  now  the  district  of  Bhdgiepoor , 
called  from  him,  the  country  of  Carna .  Malini ,  in 
lexicons,  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  Champ  d-nagari , 
now  Champ  ci-nagar  in  that  country.  This  Carna 
was  the  son  of  Canti,  the  wife  of  Pand'u,  who 
conceived  by  the  sun  ;  and,  of  course,  Carna  is  an 
incarnation  of  the  sun.  Tradition  says,  that  the 
little  kingdom  of  Carna,  now  the  Bhdgiepoor  dis¬ 
trict  remained,  for  many  generations,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  descendants  of  Carna.  This  Carna 
is  totally  unconnected  with  our  Carna,  who  like¬ 
wise  is  of  divine  extraction,  as  one  of  his  ancestors, 
CartavIrya,  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous  man¬ 
ner;  and  to  this  day,  divine  honours  are  paid  to 
him,  in  the  west  of  India .  Hence,  they  all  assumed 
the  titles  of 'Sri  and  Deva,  as  in  'Sri-Car'na-De'va, 
the  fortunate  and  divine  Carna,  and  m  'Sri'  De'va- 
Pala-Deva',  whose  original  name  was  Deva-Pa'la, 
answering  exactly  to  theGreekTheo-philos ,  in  which  the 
word  Philos  is  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  as  well  as  Pala, 
in  Sanscrit ,  in  the  word  Deo-Pa  la.  In  the  com¬ 
pound  'SrI-DeVa-paTa-DeVa,  the  second  De'va,  is 
no  part  of  the  name,  but  a  title.  There  is  a  living- 
instance  of  such  an  hereditary  divinity,  near  Poona , 
of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  se¬ 
venth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  family 
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of  Mura  bagosseyn.,  whose  descendants  add  the 
epithet  of  De'va  to  their  proper  names,  and  the  chief 
of  the  family  is  considered  as  a  god.  There  is  then 
every  reason  to  believe  that  'Sri-De'va-PaTa-De'va 
claimed  equally  a  divine  origin:  and  as  he  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  same  country  Gauda,  in  Mdkvd }  it  is 
probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

For  by  Gauda  we  must  not  by  any  means  under¬ 
stand  Bengal:  which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  is 
never  thus  called  in  any  hook  I  ever  met  with.  Its 
metropolis  is  indeed  called  Gaiidi  from  the  goddess 
of  that  name,  who  was  worshipped  there  :  hence  it  is 
with  propriety  called  Gaiirigosha  ( Corygaza )  by  Pto¬ 
lemy.  But  Gauda ,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Gaiidi , 

In  the  names  of  six  kings,  mentioned  in  the  grant 
found  at  Mpngir ,  we  find  the  adjunct  pctla ,  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  that  branch  of  the 
Ha  ihaya  tribe. 

The  Hathaya  tribe,  to  which  the  Andhra  family 
belongs,  claims  for  their  ancestor  Ha  ihaya,  the  son 
of  the  godlike  Yadu,  and  the  grandson  of  Nahu- 
sha,  or  Noah  :  Mahishma'n,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  him,  built  Mahishmati ,  now  Chauli-mahes'mmra 
on  the  Narmada .  The  fourth  descendant  of  the  last 
mentioned  was  Critavirya,  whose  son  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ca'rtavirya,  to  whom  divine  honors  are  paid 
to  this  day. 

There  is  a  dynasty  of  Ha i i-iay as,  mentioned  in 
the  Bur  an  as,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  An- 
jYiira  dynasty;  and  they  are  introduced  as  possessed 
of  some  district,  the  situation  and  name  of  which 
•are  omitted  ;  but  it  was  probably  the  country  of  An- 
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cVhrci  in  the  Deccan.  A  powerful  tribe  of  these 
Haihayas,  according  to  the  Pur&nas  (as  I  have  been 
lately  informed.)  lived  in  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ,  in  the  time  of  king  Sagara;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  ill  behaviour  to  him  and  his  son, 
he  was  obliged  to  drive  them  out  of  India ,  except  a 
few,  who  held  the  conduct  of  their  relations  in  ab¬ 
horrence.  Tradition  says,  that  they  withdrew  to 
western  countries,  where  it  is  added  that  they  were 
better  known  under  the  names  of  Parasicas ,  Asva - 
mud  has  or  horse-faced,  and  that  of  Asva  pati  for  the 
title  of  their  kings.  This  traditionary  legend  origi¬ 
nates  probably  from  their  name,  Haihaya,  implying 
horses,  or  horsemen:  Pliny  mentions  a  nation  in 
Persia  called  Hyi. 

The  Carn'a  of  the  Malta-  B  h  drat  a,  to  whom 
Jar'a-sand’ha  gave  the  country  of  Bhdglepoor ,  can¬ 
not  be  the  same,  who  dethroned  the  kino;  of  Ma- 
gad  ha ;  for  this  king  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  the 
usurper  was  his  prime  minister:  but  Jar'a-sand‘ha 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  faculties, 
when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Crishna,  or  rather 
Bui m a.  The  first  is  called  Carn'a,  and  the  usurper 
Mah'a-Car'ni.  This  last  is  famous,  all  over  India , 
and  even  as  far  as  Malaca ,  and  the  adjacent  islands* 
according  to  Mr.  Marsden  ;  who  sa}7s,  that  they 
have  legends  there,  mentioning  Maha'-C-arn'a,  and 
a  lion  possessing  surprising  powers,  and  shooting 
arrows  at  him.  This  lion  they  call  Singa-sactee, 
(Sinha-sacti,)  and  Singa-rajoon  (Sin  ha-raj  a*). 
lie  is  mentioned  also  in  the  grant  of  the  king  of 
Tagara ,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  his  munificence  and  liberality  are 
there  highly  praised.  King  Kho'ja,  in  his  address 
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to  Ra  ja  Munja,  considers  him  and  Vicrama'ditya 
as  the  two  most  powerful  kings  that  ever  existed. 
He  is,  for  that  reason,  called  Ad'ttya,  and  also 
Ra'ja-Vicrama  :  and  in  the  Agni-paran'  a  Vicra¬ 
ma'ditya,  the  son  of  Gand’h  a-rupa,  is  positively 
declared  to  be  Ca'rn'a'nsya,  or  descended  from 
Haja-C  aun'a.  This  is,  of  course,  the  V icrama- 
ditya  mentioned  by  Ferishta,  as  contemporary 
with  Sapor  king  of  Persia ,  who  ascended  the  throne, 
in  the  year  241  :  and  in  some  lists  'Suraca  is  said  to 
have  reigned  56  years.  Ferishta  knew  of  no  other 
Vicrama'ditya,  but  this;  and  some  missionaries* 
who  have  fixed  the  death  of  Vicrama  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  err/,  in  the  year  250,  must  have  been 
misled  by  legends  wholly  relating  to  this  Vicrama- 

PITY  A. 


He  is  mentioned  in  the  Vrihat-cafha ,  under  the* 
of  name  Sudraca,  or  'Suraca,  among  the  several  wor¬ 
thies,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Vicram'aditya. 
In  another  section  he  is  introduced  as  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister  of*  an  emperor  of  P  atali-putra,  or  Patna ,  who 
was  labouring  under  various  infirmities;  when  he 
was  advised,  by  a  mischievous  Brahmen ,  to  avail 
himself  of  these  circumstances,  and  usurp  the  throne; 
which  he  did,  according  to  the  Pur  anas  and  the  Ala- 
habharata . 


In  the  Bhdgavata ,  he  is  called  Balihica,  or  rather 
Balihita  :  in  the  Vishnu-purana ,  Sipraca  ;  in  the 
Brahman  da,  Ch’iiesmaca  ;  in  the  Vdyupurdna ,  Sind- 
juuca  :  lie  was  the  first  of  the  Ax d’h ra-ja'tiy  as. 
In  the  Cumaricd  chanda  be  is  called  Stj'draca,  and. 
in  some  copies  Su'raca;  and  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  was  the  3291  of  the  Call-yuga.  In  the 
Bharat  a ,  he  is  called  Maha'-Carn'i,  king 
kings;  and  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  do 
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throned,  but  did  not  put  to  death,  was  Ambu-vicha. 
In  his  grant,  found  lately  at  Benares,  he  called 
himself  'Sri-Carn'n'a-De'va,  king  of  Tri-Calingu , 
or  India. 


A  few  years  ago  (in  1801)  this  grant  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  an  old  well  filled  with  rubbish,  in  the 
old  fort  of  Benares.  It  is  engraven  upon  two  brass 
plates,  joined  by  a  ring,  to  which  is  affixed  the  im¬ 
perial  seal.  It  is  of  the  same  size  nearly,  and  in 
the  same  shape  with  that  found  at  Mongir.  The 
writing  is  also  the  same,  or  at  least  without  any 

O  '  9  «> 

material  deviation.  The  imperial  seal  is  about  three 
inches  broad  :  on  it,  in  bas-reliem ,  is  Pa'rvati,  with 
four  arms,  sitting,  with  her  legs  crossed  :  two  ele¬ 
phants  are  represented,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  with 
their  trunks  uplifted.  Below  is  the  bull,  Nandi, 
in  a  reclining  posture,  and  before  him  is  a  basket. 
Between  Pa'rvati  and  the  bull  is  written  Sri- 
Carn'n'a-De'va.  The  grant  is  dated  the  second 
year  of  his  new  era ,  and  also  of  his  reign,  answer- 
ing  to  the  Christian  year  1 92.  According  to  the 
Par  an' as ,  he  reigned  twenty-three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  b\  his  brother  Crishna,  who  reigned 
eighteen;  and  his  son  was  ‘Sri-Sat-CaunA,  or  'Sni- 
Sat-C a rn'a,  who  reigned  56  years.  This  surely 
could  not  be  his  name,  as  it  signifies  the  prosperous 
seven  Car n us. 


1  he  ancestors  of  'Sri-Carn  Va-DeVa,  mentioned 
in  the  grant,  were,  first,  his  father  Ga  nge'ya- 
DeVa,  w  tli  the  title  of  Vijaya-Cantaca  :  he  died 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  He  was  the  son  of  Co¬ 
call  a- IT  va.  whose  father  was  Lacshmana-Raja- 
Deva.  M  aha -Garni,  according  to  tradition,  re- 
sided  at  a  place  called  Jangirah,  near  Sultangunj 3 
and  about  i  : :  r  \v  iy  lie  tween  Mongir  and  Bhdglepoor . 
There  some  emains  were  shewn  to  me  of  his  palace, 
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on  the  site  of  which  an  indigo  factory  now  stands. 
He  is  called  there  'Slu-Carn'e'swara,  or  simply 
Carneswara,  perfectly  answering  to  SrCCarna- 
De'ya.  The  opposite  rocks  in  the  Ganges  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Garnaglri ,  or  the  hill  of 
Carna.  There  lived  the  old  king  of  MagacVha,  blind 
and  deaf:  and  in  that  state  of  inti  rim  tv,  vthis  was 
certainly  a  very  comfortable  place  for  him  to  live  in. 
It  does  not  apoear  that  'Sri-Carn'a-De'va  used  him 

i  i 

ill :  certainly,  the  good  old  man  could  no  longer  act, 
or  appear  as  a  sovereign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from 
that  circumstance  the  old  kino*  was  nicknamed 

O 

Ambu-vicha,  or  he  who  resides  in  the  middle  of 

waters. 


There  was  also  another  king  of  MagacVha,  called 
Carna  with  the  surname  of  Daha'riya  ;  because 
be  generally  resided  at  a  place  called  Dakar  a,  be¬ 
tween  Mongir  and  Sunjgurh  ;  and  inserted  in  Major 
Rennell’s  atlas.  This  Carna  is  mentioned  in  an 
Epic  Poem,  entitled  the  wars  of  PriChu-Eaja,  in  the 
spoken  dialects  ;  and  part  of  which  is  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  Prit’hu-Raja  waged  war  against  Sultan 
Gori,  in  the  year  1 IQQ  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
king  of  MagacVha  is  called  there,  Carn'a  Daha'ra, 
and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Jay  a- Chandra, 
in  his  expedition  against  Ceyton,  which  lie  undertook, 
under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  worship  the  famous 
statue  of  Ca'rticeya-Swa'mi.  At  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  he  marched  from  Yogini-pura ,  or 
Dilli,  for  thus  the  last  is  spelled  throughout  the  poem. 
The  general  rendezvous  of  the  vassal  kings  was  to  be 
at  Goval-chanda ,  said  to  be  Gowel-ghur ,  near  E Hick- 


poor.  lie  then  sent  a  message  to  v  i  ra-bhadra, 
king  of  Singala ,  (or  Ceylon  j  to  prepare  every  thing 
for  His  reception  ;  being  a  vassal  of  the  empire, 
Vira-biiadra  submitted  with  good  grace  :  and 

CO 

Jaya-Chandra  went  to  Ceylon ,  worshipped  Ca'rti- 
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ceVa-swa'mIj  and  visited  the  famous  fort  of  San- 
cara-griha ,  near  the  sea  shore,  and  saw  there  the 
statues  of  Ra'ma  and  Ra'vaxa.  I  am  also  informed, 
that  this  Carn'a  had  a  daughter,  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  royal  seats  near  Colgong  ;  and  was  seduced  by 
the  poet  Chauda,  whose  works  are  still  extant.  I 
have  mentioned  before,  that  the  Andhra  princes,  who 
ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ,  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  dynasty  of  the  genuine  And’hras, 
consisting  of  nine  kings :  then  the  A ndh raj  at  iy  as, 
or  of  tire  family  of  the  And’hras:  and  lastly  the 
Andhra-bhrityas ,  or  servants  of  the  Andhra  princes, 
who  seized  upon  the  government.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain,  whether  the  Andhra  dynasty  is 
to  be  placed  before,  or  after  the  Andhrajcitiyas.  I 
have  placed  it  before,  first  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the 
list  of  the  emperors  of  India:  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  the  And’hra-bhrItyas 
usurped  the  throne,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Puloma,  the  last  of  the  Andhra-jdtiyas:  and  this 
last  circumstance  is  corroborated  by  tire  testimony  of 
Chinese  historians,  according  to  Mr.  Deguignes. 
Besides,  in  tire  Brahman  da,  the  And’hras  and 
And’hra-ja  tiyas  are  considered  but  as  one  dynasty, 
consisting  of  thirty-six  kings,  from  which,  sub¬ 
tracing  the  nine  And’hras,  remain  twenty-seven 
kings,  which  is  the  exact  number  of  kings  in  the 
dynasty  of  the  And’hra-ja'ti'yas,  resulting  from 
four  lists  compared  together. 

Nothing  is  related  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty, 
except  of  the  last,  called  Pulima'n,  Puloma,  Lo- 
ma'di,  and  Puloma'rchhi,  or  Pulom  a  the  pious 
RIshi.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  the  holy  stream  of  the  Ganges . 

In  an  inscription  found  at  Buddha-gdyd ,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  first  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
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mention  is  made  of  three  kings  of  Magad'lia ,  em¬ 
perors  of  India.  The  first  called  Yajnya-varma, 
was  a  most  religious  prince,  and,  taken  up  with  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  he  disturbed  not 
the  powerful  ocean.  His  son  Sardula-varma', 
though  religiously  inclined,  was  a  great  warrior :  and 
he  conquered  the  world  or  India:  and  he  terminated 
his  brillant  career,  by  the  voluntary  deed  of  death, 
near  the  uprising  ocean;  probably  at  old  Sugar  be¬ 
hind  Fultd  near  Moor  gat  cha ,  in  Major  Ren  nell’s 
atlas.  His  son  was  also  a  pious  prince,  called 
Ananta-Varma'.  Yajnya-varma'  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  Yajnya'sri  in  the  accompanying  lists, 
and  the  great  grand -father  of  Puloma'.  His  name 
Yajnyasrt,  as  mentioned  by  the  Pauranics.  implies 
that  he  was  fortunate,  through  the  constant  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Yajnya.  Yajnya-varma  signifies 
the  warrior,  who  delighted  in  the  performance  of 
the  Yajnya  :  and  had  he  been  of  the  sacerdotal 
class,  they  would  have  called  him  Yajnya-'Sarma'. 
His  son  conquered  the  refractory  princes  through 
India ,  or  the  world  ;  lie  was  then  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  Vijaya,  or  the  great  conqueror:  and  such 
is  the  name  of  the  son  of  Yajnyasri',  in  the  Pur  anas , 
where  Ananta-Varma' is  called  Chandra'sr'j,  be¬ 
cause,  being  a  religious  prince,  he  was  probably  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  worship  of  the  moon.  The  Chinese 
historians  mention  an  emperor  of  India ,  called 
Yeltgnai,  which  name  is  the  same  with  Yajnya, 
generally  pronounced  Yagnya.  As  he  lived  in  the 
year  408,  the  times  do  not  coincide :  but  this  was 
probably  the  title  of  some  other  pious  prince.  Pu- 
ja man,  Puloma',  or  Loma'  is  called  Poulomuen, 
Houlomien,  and  Houlomtento,  by  the  Chinese . 
According  to  Mr.  Deguignes,  he  conquered  all 
India ,  in  the  year  621,  and  died  in  648.  From  him 

India  was  called  Poulomuen- Koue,  or  the  countrv  of 

*  •' 

P ulima'N  by  the  Chinese :  and  the  And' hr  a  princes 
were  so  famous,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  G anoretic 

/  w 
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provinces  were  called,  in  the  west,  the  Andhra 
Hindus ,  ox  Andre  Indi,  according  to  the  Peutingerian 
tables,  in  which  they  are  placed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges .  After  the  death  of  Pulima'n,  the  whole 
country  was  thrown  into  confusion,  according  to 
I)  eguignes.  O lon  ach  un,  one  of  the  chief  officers, 
(perhaps  Calyana'-chandra,)  seized  upon  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  and  hearing  that  the  embassa¬ 
dors,  from  Taitsong,  Emperor  of  China ,  to  king 
Puli  man,  were  coming  with  Hiuemtse,  the  chief  of 
the  embassy ,  he  sent  troops  to  seize  them  :  and 
Hiuentse  effected  his  escape,  with  much  difficulty, 
to  Tibet ;  where  Yetsonglongtsan,  king  of  that 
country,  gave  him  an  army,  with  w  hich  Hiuentse 
re-entered  the  Gangetic  provinces,  defeated  the 
usurper,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

From  the  death  of  Pulima'n  we  may  date  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  though  not  of  the  kingdom,  of 
Mag  ad  ha ,  or  south  Bahar,  in  the  year  f>48.  There 
were  Maharajas ,  or  Emperors,  at  Canoge ,  in  Gur- 
jdrdt ,  and  other  parts  of  India .  Anu-Gangam ,  or  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  w  as  parcelled  out,  among  several 
petty  kings,  such  as  the  kings  of  Magadha ,  (or 
south  Bahar;)  Mait'hila  (now  Tirhoot ;)  Sheet  a 
( Oude ,)  and  Benares  :  the  kings  of  Carna-des'a  for¬ 
merly  Anga  (Carna-Daha'rya,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  wras  one  of  them).  There  were  also 
kings  of  Tamralipta  (or  Tamlook  in  Bengal,)  and  one  of 
them  sent  an  embassy  to  China ,  in  the  year  1001  : 
he  is  styled  king  of  Tanmouielieou,  by  the  Chinese. 


I  he  kings  of  Gaur  became  very  powerful  after** 
wards,  and  even  conquered  all  the  Gangetic  pro¬ 
vinces,  at  least,  as  far  as  Benares.  They  assumed  the 
title  of  A  (aha- Raj  as,  even  as  late  as  the  15  th  century. 
It  was  then,  that  the  towrn  of  Gaur  (or  Gauda) 
became  the  first  city  of  that  part  of  India:  and 
this  certainly  accelerated  the  fall  of  Pali-putra  ;  if  it 
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existed  then :  and  two  rival  cities,  so  near,  or  rather 
close  to  each  other,  could  not  exist  together;  and 
the  vicinity  of  Gauda  probably  induced  the  kings  of 
Magad'hci  to  reside  at  Patna ;  and  this,  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  even  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  is 
almost  effaced  from  every  record,  and  even  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  Hindus. 

The  emperor  Sri-BeVa-Pa'la-DeVa  boasts  of  his 
having  humbled  the  Hun  as,  a  foreign  tribe,  who 
had  invaded  India ,  and  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  countries  and  tribes  in  India.  They 
succeeded  the  Parthians ,  and  seem  of  course  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Murundas ,  whose  thirteen  kin  ms  ruled 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India ,  immediately  after  the 
Tushdras  or  Parthians.  These  are  the  Morundce  of 
Ptolemy,  who  were'  masters  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Ganges ,  from  Delhi  to  Gaur  in 
Bengal.  They  are  declared  in  the  Par  etnas  to  be 
Mttch'has ,  impure  tribes,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
foreigners.  The  same  are  called  Maryanthes  by  Op~ 
pi ax  in  his  Gynogetics #,  who  says  that  the  Ganges 
runs  through  their  country.  Cosmas  calls  them 
white  Huns ;  and  relates,  that  when  he  wrote,  their 
king  Gollas  besieged  a  certain  city,  and  that  his 
elephants  and  horses  drank  up  the  water  round  it, 
and  thus  forced  it  to  surrender.  This  has  happened 
very  often  in  the  parched  countries  of  Bicanere  and 
Jesselmere  ;  and  it  does  not  even  require  a  numerous 
army,  to  drink  up  the  scanty  waters  of  a  few  wells 
round  a  city  :  but  then  the  besiegers,  far  from  taking 
the  town,  are  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  in  the 
greatest  distress. 


The  seven  Carn'as,  in  despite  of  the  Brdkrnanical 
tribes,  are  still  famous  all  over  India ;  and  their  me¬ 
mory  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  their  fame 
- ■■■■-— ■- + 

*  Oppian  Cynoget.  lib,  4,  v.  1^3. 
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reached  even  as  far  as  the  P eninsula  of  Malacca,  where 
they  have  still  poems  mentioning  Carn'a,  the  Maha - 
Raja,  or  emperor  of  India ,  according  to  Mr.  Mars- 
den-#.  These  poems,  if  procurable,  might  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  those  kings. 
Among  the  And’hka  princes  of  this  dynasty,  there 
is  one  called  Gautami-putiia,  or  the  son  of  Gau¬ 
tama,  being  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  him. 
He  appears  to  be  only  a  Bodhi-satwa,  a  disciple,  or 
spiritual  son  ;  an  appellation  of  the  same  import,  but 
more  generally  used  in  the  western  parts  of  India , 
and  by  the  followers  of  Budd’ha.  It  is  foretold  in 
the  Cumdricd-chanda ,  that  after  the  year  3600  of  the 
Cali-yuga ,  answering  to  the  year  500  of  our  era ,  a 
Budd’ha  would  be  king  of  Magadha ,  of  the  house 
of  Hema„  and  a  Chandra-vansi ;  and  that  after 
reigning  64  years,  he  would  ascend  into  heaven. 
This  Bodhi-satwa ,  or  subaltern  incarnation  of  Bud¬ 
d’ha,  or,  in  other  words,  Budd’ha  himself,  the 
Dharma-ra'ja,  went  to  China ,  in  the  year  515  of 
our  era,  where  he  is  called  D’harma  :  at  Siam,  and 
in  the  Peninsula ,  he  is  called  Pouti-sat,  and  Poti- 
satu. 

We  may  consider  Puli  man  as  the  last  king  of 
Magadha  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  India .  After 
him  appeared  a  powerful  king  called  V isvasphati- 
ca,  Visvasphurji,  and  Visva-sphan'i.  His  real 
name  was  Puranjaya.  He  expelled  the  Cshettris 
or  the  barons,  as  being  too  troublesome  ;  and  exalted 
the  lowest  classes,  such  as  the  Caw  art  t  as,  boatmen 
and  fishermen,  the  P  cities,  the  Pulindas,  See.  He 
was,  however,  a  great  and  powerful  prince,  and  his 
dominions  extended  all  over  Anu-Gangam ,  or  the 
Gangetic  provinces. 

\  hen  came  a  dynasty  of  nine  kings,  called  the 
nine  Nagds,  or  Ndcds .  These  were  an  obscure  tribe, 


*  Asiat.  Researches,  Vol.  IV.  227, 
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called  for  that  reason  Gupta-vansas  ;  there  were  nine 
families  of  them,  who  ruled  independent  of  each 
other,  over  various  districts  in  Ami-Gang  am  ;  such  as 
Padmavati  (Patna);  C antipur  i  (now  Cot  wall,  nine 
coss  to  the  north  of  Gwalior );  Magadha  (or  Baha r) ; 
Prayagd  (or  Allahabad);  Sdceta  (or  Oude);  and  Be - 
naves.  There  is  still  a  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ndcds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Betwd-nadu  The 
Causalas  or  Punddiracas  ruled  in  Tamralipta ,  near 
the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  Vish n u-purana.  In 
other  Pur  art  as ,  we  read  the  Causalas ,  or  And' liras, 
which  is  inadmissible.  The  kings  of  Maifhila  (or 
Tirhut)  are  often  mentioned;  but  the  kings  of  Gattr 
(or  B aigal)  are  never  noticed,  unless  they  be  the 
Bdngavas ,  once  mentioned  in  the  Bralmdn  da.  The 
kings  of  Bengal  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  Prit’hwiraja  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
whilst  those  of  Oude ,  Tirhut ,  Bahar ,  Napal  are  no¬ 
ticed,  as  well  as  Bhq/a  king  of  Ud)ja-desd y  now 
Orissa. 
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OF  THE 

KINGS  OF  THE  ANDHRA  DYNASTY, 

FROM  THE 

Bhaoavat  Vishn  Vayu  and  Brahmdndm 


Balihita . 

Crishn'a  •••••• 

Sri-'Sata  Carn'a 
Paurn'am&sa  •  • 

v 

Lambodara  •  • 
Vivilaca  •••••• 

Megha-Swati  *  • 
A'tamana  •  •  •  • 

Haley  a . 

Talaca  *••*»• 
Purislibhoru  •  • 
Sunandana * .  •  • 

Chacora . . 

Vataca  . 

Sira  Sw&ti  •  •  • . 
Gomati-putra . . 
Purim&n  * .  •  • 

Madasira  » •  •  • 
‘Siva-scanda  •  « 
Yajn&sri . 

Vijaya  . 

Chandravijaya 

L6madhi . .. 


iMpraca  •  •  •  • 
Crishna  •  •  •  • 
Sri-  S&t-Carn'i 
Purnotsanga 
Sata  Carol  •  • 
Lambodara  •  • 
Vivilaca  «  •  •  • 


Megha-Swati 


Putti mail*  •  •  • 
Arishta-Carna 

Hala  . 

Pat  talaca*  *•* 
Pravillas6na 
Sundara  Sat-Carn'a 
Gha cora  Sat-  Ca  rri  i 


Siva  Swati  • « •  • 
Gomati-putra  •  • 

Pu  liman . 

Sata  Carn'i  •  •  • . 
Siv&sri  ...... 

Siva-scanda  •  • 
Yajnasn . > 


Vijaya . 

Chandr5fri . 

Pulomarch’hi 


Sindhuca . 23 

Crishn'a  . 18 

Sri-Sal-Carni . 

Purnotsanga  *  *  *  *  1 8 
Sata-Carn'i  ......  56 

Lambodara . 18 

Apilaca  ........12 

Putumdbi  . 24 

Nemi-Crisbna  •  •  •  •  25 

Hala . 1 

Pulaca  . 5 

Puricashena  ****21 

Sata-Carn'i  . 1 

Chacora  Sat-Carni 
6  month a 

Siva  Swami . 28 
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Yajnasri . 2  3 

Sata-Carn'i . 6  0 

Dan'dasri  .  ♦ . 3 

Pul6m4  .......  7 


Ch'hismaca . . 

Crishn'a  . . 

Sri-'Sat-Carn'i » •  • 
Purn'otsanga  •  •  •  • 

'S&ta  Carol . 

Lambodara . 

Apilaca  . 

Saud&sa  . 

A'bi  . . 

Scanda-Swati  •••• 

Bhavaca  . * 

Pravillasena . 

Sundara  Sat  Carn'i 
Charcora  S5t  Carr 
Mahendra  Sat  Car 
Cuntala  Sat  Carni1 

Swatish6na . 

Yantramati  •  ••••• 

Sat-Carni  . 

Abi  . 

SivascandaS&taCaa 

Yajn&sri-S&ta  Carn 
Dandasri  S&ta  Carr 

Puloma . 
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VICRAMA'DITYA  and  S  A  LI  V  A  HA'N  A : 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  ERAS, 

With  an  Account  of  th« 


B  ALA-RAY  AS  OR  BALHAR  EMPERORS. 

The  two  periods  of  Vicrama'ditya  and  'Sa'li-va- 
hana  are  intimately  connected  ;  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  these  two  extraordinary  personages  are 
much  confused,  teeming  with  contradictions  and  ab¬ 
surdities,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Their  history  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Vicrama-charitra ,  the  Sinhas ana- Dzcd* 
trins'ati ,  and  the  Vetdla-pancha-vins ati,  which  have 
been  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  ail  the  dialects 
of  India  ;  and  the  two  last  tracts  are  sections  of  the 
Vrihat-caf ha.  The  Vicrama-charitra  is  very  scarce 
in  the  Gangetic  provinces  :  but  this  deficiency  is 
abundantly  supplied,  by  ample  extracts  from  that 
book,  communicated  to  the  Society,  by  Major 
Mackenzie  of  the  Madras  establishment.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  Hindus  know  but  of  one  V icrama'ditya  ; 
but  the  learned  acknowledge  four  ;  and  when,  at  my 
request,  they  produced  written  authorities,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  no  less  than  eight  or  nine. 
Those  who  reckon  four  heroes  of  that  name,  agree 
only  about  two.  The  first  Vic  ram  a  was  he,  after 
whom  the  period  is  denominated :  the  second  is 
Raja'  Bhoja.  Some  suppose  that  'Saliva  han  a  was 
one  of  them,  and  that  the  fourth  was  the  son  of 
Bhoja  ;  whilst  others  insist  that  this  last  was 
either  Jaya-chandra,  or  PrIthwi-Ra'ja,  who  fell 
in  the  great  war  against  the  Mahabhatadicas ,  or 
Musulmans,  in  the  year  1 192.  Every  Vicramaditya 
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is  made  to  wage  war  against  an  antagonist  called 
'Sa'livahana,  Salaban,  and  often  denominated 
Nrisinha,  Nagendra,  &c.  except  one,  whose  oppo¬ 
nent’s  name  was  Maha-bhat,  and  that  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  Mahabhc'itadicas,  that  is  to  say  Mohammed 
and  the  Miihammedans. 

Vi  cram  adit  y  a  made  a  desperate  tapasya ,  in 
order  to  obtain  power  and  a  long  life  from  Ca'li- 
de  vi  ,  and  as  she  seemingly  continued  deaf  to  his 
intreaties,  he  was  going  to  cut  off  his  own  head, 
when  she  appeared,  and  granted  him  undisturbed 
sway  over  all  the  world  for  1000  years,  after  which  a 
divine  child,  born  of  a  virgin  and  the  son  of  the 
great  Tacsiiaca,  carpenter  or  artist,  would  deprive 
him  both  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  life.  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  Vicrama-charitra  :  and  in  the  Cuma- 
rica-c  handa  it  is  said,  that  this  would  happen  in  the 
year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3101,  answering  to  the  first 
ot  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  Vicramaditya 
reigned  for  1000  years  nearly  unmolested,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  every  rational  pleasure,  and  never  trou¬ 
bling  himself  about  his  latter  end  ;  till,  recollecting 
the  piophecies  about  this  wonderful  child,  and  that 
the  time  for  their  being  fulfilled  was  near  at  hand,  he 
giew  very  uneasy,  and  sent  people  all  over  the  world, 
to  find  him  out,  that  he  might  destroy  him :  and 
having  discovered  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  but  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  lost  his  life,  by  the  hand  of  this  divine 
child,  who  was  then  five  years  of  age. 

.  bhe  history  of  these  nine  worthies,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  considered  as  a  single  individual,  is  a 
most  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  heterogeneous 
legends,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  g0Spef  of  the 
infancy  of  Christ,  the  tales  of  the  llabbis  and  Tal- 
nnu  is ts  concerning  Solomon,  with  some  particulars 
about  Muhammed  ;  and  the  whole  is  jumbled  toge- 
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tlier  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  history 
of  the  Persian  Kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  For 
Vxcrama  is  supposed  to  have  waged  war  with  the 
Romans,  all  the  time  that  he  lived :  that  is  to  say 
for  145  years :  and  to  have  taken  one  of  their  em¬ 
perors  prisoner,  whom  he  carried  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Ujjayini .  One  of  these  Vicramas  was 
really  a  a Sassanian  prince:  and  the  famous  Shabour 
or  Sapor,  of  that  dynasty,  took  the  Emperor  V a le-t 
rian  prisoner. 

Thus  Vxcrama  is  made  contemporary  with  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  and,  like  him,  he  is  said  to  have  found  the 
grea t  mantra,  spell  or  talisman;  through  which  he 
ruled  over  the  elements,  and  spirits  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  who  obeyed  him  like  slaves’:  otherwise  they 
were  sure  of  being  severely  punished.  Like  Solo? 
mon,  he  had  a  most  wonderful  throne,  supported  and 
adorned  with  lions,  who  were  endued  with  reason 
and  speech :  and  this  wonderful  fabric  is  called,  in 
Sanscrit,  Sinhdsana ,  or  the  seat  supported  by  lions. 
We  read  in  the  vetala-pancha-vmsati ,  that  it  was 
through  the  assistance  of  the  great  Vetala ,  or  Devil, 
that  two  Vicrama'dityas  obtained  the  empire  of 
the  world,  along  life,  with  unlimited  sway.  They 
performed  the  pujd  in  his  honor,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  in  short  dedicated,  or  gave  themselves  up  to  him. 
This  is  highly  reprobated  by  divines  in  India ,  yet 
they  seem  to  allow,  that  when  all  other  means  fail,  it 
may  be  done,  provided  it  be  not  for  wicked  and  abo- 
minable  purposes.  We  read  in  the  Thamurcithnameh* 
that  the  div.  Argenic  had  likewise  applied  to  the 
devil,  to  become  the  Solomon  or  Vxcrama  of  his 
age.  Zohac  gave  himself  up  also  to  the  devil,  in 
order  to  become  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  world, 
and  with  his  assistance  he  killed  his  predecessor. 

i 


*  D’Herbelots’s  Bibl.  Orient,  v.  Suleiman. 
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But  let  us  return  to  the  extract  from  the  Vicrama- 
charitra ,  by  Major  Mackenzie.  Then  canie  Bala- 
bis  hi,  Vicrama'rca,  Bali  and  Bhartrihart,  four 
brothers,  from  four  mothers,  of  the  four  different 
classes,  and  sons  of  a  holy  Brahmen  of  Benares ,  The 
last,  or  Bhartrihari,  was  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  learned,  pious,  and 
valiant;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  still  alive,  as  a 
Muni ,  in  the  wilds  above  Hari-dwar.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Vicrama'rca,  who  made  a  sacrifice  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Cali',  and  offered  his  own 
head.  The  goddess  appeared  to  him,  saying,  what  is 
your  boon  ?  That  I  may  rule  the  world  for  a  long 
time.  The  goddess,  pleased  with  his  faith  and  devo¬ 
tion,  told  him,  that  at  Ujjayini ,  he  should  rule  the 
terrestrial  world  for  1000  years,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  and  at  last  that  he  should  be  slain  by  a 
child,  born  of  a  virgin  one  year  and  a  half  old.  His 
brother,  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  said  he 
would  lengthen  his  life  to  2000  years,  for,  as  he  was 
to  rule  at  Ujjayini  for  1000  years,  he  had  only  to  re¬ 
main  in  that  city  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
other  six  out  of  it.  He  then  ascended  to  heaven,  in 
his  human  body,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Indiia,  saw  Rambha  and  UrvasY  dancing,  and 
there  was  presented  with  the  famous  Sinhdsana ,  or 
seat  adorned  with  lions. 

He  chastised  the  Ve'ta'la-deVa,  or  the  king  of 
the  devils,  made  him  his  slave,  who  then  related  to 
him  twenty-five  curious  stories,  to  be  found  in  the 
Vet d la-panch a-virisa t i.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  he  sent  secret  emissaries,  through  all  the  world, 
to  inquire,  whether  a  child  were  born  of  a  virgin  one 
year  and  a  halt  ,jold.  The  messengers  returned  to 
Vjjayini,  with  the  news,  that  a  male  child  was  born 
ot  a  virgin,  the  daughter  of  a  potmaker,  begot  by  the 
king  of  snakes  (called  Tacshaca,  or  the  Carpenter, 
in  the  original,)  while  she  was  in  her  cradle.  They 
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informed  him  also,  that  this  child,  named  Sala- 
vahana,  had  attained  the  age  of  five  years ;  and 
that  his  grandfather  had  made  mumberless  clay 
figures  of  soldiers  to  amuse  him. 

Vicrama'rca  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
but  the  protecting  snake  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  child,  and  inspired  the  figures  of  clay  with  life, 
who  started  up  as  able  warriors,  attacked  Vigra- 
ma'rca  and  his  army,  and  defeated  him.  'Sa'la- 
va'hana  cut  off  his  head,  and  flung  it  into  Ujjayini , 
that  his  death  might  be  known  to  all  the  world. 
The  queen  was  delivered  in  that  very  month  of  a 
male  child  ;  after  which  she  burned  herself  with  the 
head  of  her  lord,  who  was  re-united  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  Whilst  the  grandees  of  the  state  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  place  the  child  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
a  voice  from  heaven  declared,  that  as  the  child  was 
bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  empire  of  India ,  but  only  to  the  throne 
of  Malava ;  and  the  same  voice  ordered  the  Sinha- 
sana ,  or  the  imperial  throne,  to  be  buried  in  a  secret 
place.  'Sa'la-vahana,  who  was  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  became  a  Muni ,  and  withdrew  to  desert 
places,  to  give  himself  up  to  devout  contemplation. 
Major  Mackenzie  informs  us,  that  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  list,  Vicrama'rca  is  declared  to  have  reigned 
only  .944  years ;  and  in  another,  that  it  was  only  his 
dynasty  or  empire  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  so 
long. 

% 

The  learned  of  the  western  parts  of  India ,  whom 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  consult,  assured  me,  that  the 
first  Millenium  ended  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era ,  and  the  second  Millenium ,  wJien  the 
Musulmans  penetrated  into  the  more  inland  parts  of 
India;  probably  under  M  ah  mood,  about  the  year 
1000  of  our  era . 
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The  year  3044  of  the  Call-yaga  is  looked  upon,  by 
many  as  the  year  of  Vicrama'rca’s  death:  hence 
in  the  Deccan ,  t;hey  have  reduced  his  supposed  reign 
to  944  ;  but  by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  first 
of  his  reign,  wdiich  then  must  have  ended  in  the 
2000th  year,  answering  to  the  first  of  the  Christian 
era.  Hence  V 1  cram  a  is  said,  in  the  Tadkerat-Assalatin , 
as  cited  by  IJernoulli,  to  have  lived  1100  years* 
before  he  re-appeared  and  reigned  at  Dillu 

This  Vic.ramarca,  called  also  Vicrama-s'ena 
and  \T iCRAJjri a-sinHj  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  an¬ 
cient;  yet  his  brother  Bhartrihari  (also  named 
'Suca'ditya  or  Sucaraja),  besides  a  treatise  consist¬ 
ing  of  300  moral  sentences,  and  simply  called  Bhar¬ 
trihari,  after  him,  wrote  likewise  a  collection  en¬ 
titled  Sueasaptati ,  or  the  70  tales  of  the  Parrot. 
Mention  is  there  made  of  a  more  ancient  king,  Vi- 
crama-sTena,  to  whom,  and  his  daughter-in-law  Pra- 
bh'ati',  the  Parrot  relates  these  amusing  stories. 
Every  VTcrama  has  either  a  parrot,  a  demon,  or 
statue  to  entertain  him.  Another  peculiarity  of 
every  one  of  them  is,  that  upon  the  least  disappoint¬ 
ment,  -or  fit  of  ill-humour,  he  is  ready  to  cut  off  his 
own  head,  and  throw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess 
CaTi,  who  interposes  and  grants  his  boon.  Hence 
it  is  said,  that  the  first  time  he  cut  off  his  own  head, 
Cali  granted  him  only  one  hundred  years ;  when 
cutting  it  off  again,  he  obtained  to  live  for  100  years 
more :  and  every  time,  his  familiar,  the  Vet  ala,  re¬ 
placed  it  upon  his  shoulders.  This  he  did  ten  differ¬ 
ent  times,  when  the  Vet  ala,  or  the  devil,  informed 
him  that  this  could  be  done  ten  times  only,  and  no 
more^  as  in  the  case  of  Ra'van'a,  as  every  body  knows. 

We  read,  that  there  was  a  king  of  P  ataliputra- 
pura,  called  Vicrama-tunga,  who  was  like  a  lion, 
sinha:  hence  he  is  called  Vicrama-sinha  through 
the  whole  legend.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  holy  city 
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of  Pratishtan'a ,  when  fifty  of  his  relations  (the  heads 
of  whom  were  Mahabhata,  and  his  four  confiden¬ 
tial  associates,  Maha-vira-ba'hu,  or  Maha'-ba'hu, 
Su-ba'iiu,  Su-bha'ta,  and  Preta'paditya,  all  maha - 
balaSy  strong  and  valiant  men),  surrounded  him  with 
a  numerous  army  of  Mahabhatadicas ,  or  Muhamme - 
dans.  He  effected  his  escape  with  much  difficulty, 
and  fled  to  Ujjayini ,  where  he  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  with  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  raise  another  army,  when  he  attacked 
the  Mahabhatadicas ,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  wife  Sa'sile'c’ha',  having 
been  informed  that  her  lord  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
burned  herself.  The  merchant’s  son  having  been 
confined  by  the  king  of  Ujjayini ,  V  icrama-sinha, 
•at  the  head  of  his  army,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  capital  Patali-putra-pura ,  or 
Patna.  It  is  said,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Vctdla - 
pcmcha-vins  ati,  that  Maha-ehata',  or  Maha-rahu, 
was  from  Anangapura ,  in  Ananga-desa,  or  country 
of  Ananga  ;  the  same  with  Ca'madeva,  which 
Pandits  suppose  to  be  toward  the  west.  Mu  ha  ai¬ 
med  is  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  a  king  of  India : 
hence  he  is  called  a  relation  of  Vicrama'ditya. 

In  the  seventh  section  of  the  Vrihat-cafha ,  we 
read,  that  there  was  a  king  of  Patali-putra-pura , 
called  V icrama  ditya,  who,  hearing  of  the  growing 
power  of  Nrisiniia,  king  of  the  consecrated  city,  or 
Pratishtan'a,  called  to  his  assistance  the  Gaja-pati , 
(lord  of  the  elephants,  or  king  of  Tibet),  and  th eA'sva- 
pciti  (lord  of  horses  or  horsemen,  or  the  king  o f  Persia). 
The  confederates  took  the  field ;  but  were  defeated 
by  Nrisinha-nripa  or  S a  l i v a  ii ana,  with  an  in¬ 
credible  slaughter.  Viciiamaditya  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Pat ali-putr a  ;  but  meditating 
vengeance,  he  disguised  himself  like  a  carpati,  or 
man  who  carries  all  over  India  the  holy  water  of  the 
Ganges ,  and  went  to  Pratishtan'a .  There  he  was 
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kindly  received  by  a  rich  merchant,  in  whose  house 
he  remained  a  long  time.  King  Nrisinha,  or  Sa- 
liva'hana,  happening  accidentally  to  call  at  t lie 
merchant’s  house,  they  recognised  eacli  other ;  and 
Nrisinha,  admiring  his  comely  appearance,  and  also 
his  courage  and  confidence,  acknowledged  himself 
overcome  by  him;  when  Vicramaditya  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  they  embraced  each  other  most  cordi¬ 
ally.  Nrisinha  carried  him  to  his  palace,  where, 
having  entertained  him  in  a  suitable  manner,  they 
parted  in  peace,  and  Vicrama  returned  to  Patal'i- 
putra-pura ,  having  seemingly  settled  every  thing 
concerning  their  respective  eras ,  at  least  it  is  so  sup¬ 
posed. 

Jn  the  tenth  section  of  the  Vfihat-catha ,  we  read 
that  Vicrama-ceVari,  was  prime  minister  to  M Ri¬ 
ga' ncadatta,  king  of  Pat  all-put  r  a .  The  king  used 
to  wander  by  himself  through  the  woods,  where  he 
often  lost  his  way,  seemingly  through  some  infir¬ 
mity;  and  his  prime  minister  used  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  It  happened  once  that  he  could  not  find  him, 
and,  passing  near  a  holy  place  called  Brama-sfhala} 
lie  saw  a  Brahmen ,  sitting  under  a  tree,  near  a  well. 
Vicrama-ceVari  approached  the  holy  man,  who  for¬ 
bade  him  to  come  near,  as  he  had  just  been  bitten 
by  a  venemous  snake:  but  Vicrama,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  medical  art,  soon  cured  him. 
The  Brahmen,  willing  to  shew  his  gratitude,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  aspire  to  power  and  dominion. 
Vicrama-ceVari  seemed  willing  enough,  and  asked 
him  how  this  could  be  effected.  The  priest  replied, 
perform  the  pujd  in  honour  of  the  great  VStala ,  or 
the  devil,  and  you  will  obtain  from  him  whatever 
you*  wish  ;  and  you  will  become  like  Vi-sama-saila, 
with  the  title  of  Tri-Vicrama,  who  had  the  sicld'his , 
or  power  or  working  miracles. 

At  Pratisktdndy  says  the  Brahmen ,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Godaxcri ,  reigned  T ri-Vi cra m  a-s'en a ,  the 
the  son  of  Vicram  a-s'en  a.  He  was  thus  called,  be¬ 
cause  he  possessed  acrama ,  pracrama ,  and  vicrama 
three  synonymous  words,  implying  energy  in  a  great 
degree.  A  Brahmen  used  to  come  very  often,  and 
presented  him  every  time  with  a  flower,  in  which 
was  concealed  a  jewel  of  great  value.  The  king  re¬ 
spectfully  received  the  flower,  and  afterwards  threw 
it  away  into  a  corner,  where  they  all  remained  neg¬ 
lected  and  undisturbed.  At  last  the  king;  accidentally 
discovered  a  jewel,  and  searching  into  every  flower, 
found  in  every  one  a  gem  also.  When  the  priest 
came  again,  he  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  cir- 
cumstance,  and  what  he  meant  by  it.  The  Brahmen 
informed  him,  that,  if  he  would  come  alone  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  which  he  pointed  out,  he  would  then  re¬ 
veal  the  whole  mystery.  The  ting  did  not  fail  to  go, 
on  the  appointed  day:  when  the  Brahmen  informed 
him,  that  before  he  could  unfold  this  secret,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  go  into  an  adjacent  grove, 
where  was  a  corpse  hanging  upon  a  tree  :  cut  the 
rope,  says  he,  and  bring  the  dead  body  to  me.  The 
king,  though  very  unwilling,  was  obliged  to  comply, 
and  having  cut  the  rope,  he  placed  the  dead  body 
upon  his  shoulders ;  and,  on  the  road,  a  spirit  that  was 
in  it,  spoke,  and  related  five  and  twenty  stories  to 
amuse  and  deceive  the  king ;  when,  at  the  end  of 
each  story,  the  corpse  flew  back  to  its  tree,  and  every 
time  Tri-Vic rama  went  and  brought  him  back,  and 


being;  at  last  irritated,  he  took  care  he  should  no 
more  escape.  Then  the  spirit  informed  him  that  the 
Brahmen  wanted  to  destroy  him,  and  usurp  his 
throne.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  going  to  perform 
some  magical  rites,  in  which  a  dead  corpse  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  ;  and  t hat  this  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  insisted  on  the  king  bringing  him  a  dead 
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body.  Tri-Vicrama-s'ena  being  satisfied  with  the 
truth  of  this  information,  put  the  Brahmen  to  death ; 
and  Maha  de'va  appeared  to  him,  saying,  thou  wert 
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before  Vicrama'ditya,  a  portion  of  my  own  essence. 
I  have  now  generated  thee  in  the  character  of  Tri- 
Vicrama  to  destroy  the  wicked ;  and  ultimately  thou 
wilt  be  Vicrama'oitya  again  ;  and,  when  thou  diest 
in  that  last  character,  thou  wilt  be  re-united  to  me. 
This  alludes,  according  to  the  learned,  to  the  two 
Millenniums  of  Vicramaditya.  This  legend  is  a 
little  obscure,  and  the  compiler  seems  to  have  jum¬ 
bled  together  the  legends  of  Vicrama'ditya  and  Sa- 
liva'hana  ;  though  of  the  latter  no  mention,  by 
name  at  least,  be  made. 

As  V i-sama-s'ila  was  at  first  king  of  Pratishfdndy 
he  was,  of  course,  the  same  with  'Sa'liva'han'a  ; 
and  the  first,  part  of  the  legend  has  an  obvious  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  in  that  character.  Vicrama-cesa'ri 
appears  to  be  the  S'ri'- Carn'a  -  deva  -  Ra  ja -Vi- 
crama,  with  the  title  of  A'ditya,  who  dethroned 
his  sovereign,  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmities ; 
and  this  Vicrama-ces'art,  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Vetala-panch amnsa t i  is  declared  to  be  king  of  Pd- 
t ali-put ra-bhu-mandalam,  or  country  and  region  of 
Pdtali-putra,  as  every  body  knows  :  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Chandra-prabi-ia-magadiii,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Magadha . 

It  is  said,  in  some  legends  *,  that  three  male 
children  were  born  the  same  day  :  one,  the  son  of  a 
Brahmen ,  the  second,  a  Cshettri ,  and,  the  third,  a 
Vais' if  a :  some  add  a  fourth  of  the  'Sudra  tribe.  It 
was  foretold,  that  one  of  them  would  become  king, 
or,  at  least,  remain  so  without  being  molested,  if  a 
king  already  ;  but  not  before  the  two  others  had  been 
put  to  death.  The  Brahmen ,  hearing  of  this,  easily 
circumvented  the  Vais'ya ,  who  was  a  Taili,  or  oil¬ 
man,  with  whose  body  he  wanted  afterwards  to  per¬ 
form  a  most  abominable  sacrifice  to  Vetala ,  or  the 


*  In  the  Bh 6ja-prub(ind'ha. 
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devil,  in  order  to  destroy  V r  crama'Ditya.  Maha'* 
de'VA  became  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Tri-Vicra- 
ma,  at  Ujjayini ,  or  rather  P  ratisht aria,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  occasion.  The  gods,  that  is  to  say,  the  Brah¬ 
mens  and  Hindus ,  being  vexed  by  the  Mleclihas ,  or 
foreign  and  impure  tribes*  went  in  a  body  to  Call  as  a, 
to  Maha-de'va,  to  whom  they  said,  you  and  Vishnu 
have  destroyed  the  Asurcts ,  or  Daily  as,  but  these  are 
born  a  mi  in  on  earth  as  Mlecli  has.  They  vex  the 
Vipras ,  or  Brahmens ,  and  will  not  allow  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  destroying  all 
the  religious  instruments,  and  other  requisites  :  they 
even  carry  away  the  daughters  of  holy  Munis.  In 
consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  Tripurahu,  or 
Maha-deva,  was  incarnate,  in  the  house  of  Sura- 
Maiien  dra'd  i  tya -J  ag  at  j  ay  a,  at  Ujjayini,  who  was 
making  Tapasya ,  to  obt  ain  a  son.  As  soon  as  his  wife 
had  conceived,  the  heavenly  host  came  down  to  wor- 
ship  her.  The  high-priest  and  prime  minister,  who  were 
also  childless,  obtained  each  a  son  ;  and  young  Vi~ 
crama'ditya,  called  also  Vi-sa m as'xla  in  this  place, 
soon  surpassed  his  teachers  in  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  old  king  resigned  the  throne  to  him,  and  then 
withdrew  to  Benares  ;  and  Vicrama'ditya  became 
king  of  heaven,  hell,  and  earth  :  the  genii  and  de¬ 
mons  were  obedient  to  him,  and  his  fame  reached  the 
White  Island  in  the  sea  of  milk,  or  White  sea.  His  ge¬ 
neral,  V i cr a m a-sac't r,  conquered  Daeshma-pafha , 
(or  the  Deck  in,)  Madhya-des  a,  (or  the,  inland  parts 
of  India,)  Ccismir  and  Saurashtra ,  (or  Soret,)  and 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges .  lie  forced 
Vira-se  na-Sinha'lesVara,  or  the  king  of  Sinhala, 
or  Ceylon ,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  and  Cut'aca ,  (or  Cuitaca ,)  was  obliged,  at 
last,  to  submit.  He  extirpated  several  tribes  of 
Mleclihas ,  and  others  surrendered  at  discretion.  He 
married,  at  Ujjayini,  three  wives,'  Gun'Avati,  Chan- 
bra' vati,  and  Madana-sunda'ju  :  wishing  to  marry 
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a  fourth,  he  saw,  in  the  house  of  Vis  Vac  arm  a,  a 
beautiful  damsel,  daughter  of  Calinga-seni,  king 
of  Stambhasta ,  (now  Cambcit,  or  Cambay J  in  Calinga- 
dcs'a.  He  sent  a  trusty  man  to  demand  her  of  her 
father,  who  refused  his  consent:  but  Vicrama'ditya 
sent  one  of  his  attending  spirits,  who  soon  obliged 
him  to  comply. 

This  is,  it  seems,  the  Vicrama'ditya  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  famous  boon  from  Indra,  in  favour  of  his 
favourite  country  Malaga ,  that  it  should  never  be 
visited  by  drought.  In  his  time  there  had  been  no 
rain  for  twelve  years,  owing  to  Sant,  (or  Saturn,) 
passing  into  the  house  oPSucra,  (or  Venus,)  in 
Vrisha,  (or  Taurus,)  through  the  S'acala-bheda ,  (or 
section  of  the  wain,)  in  Rohini ,  (or  the  stars  near 
Aldebaran).  In  the  time  of  Da'sarat’ha,  Saturn, 
the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  attempting  to  go  through 
this  path,  was  prevented  by  Das'arat’ha,  and  hurled 
down  into  a  country  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  it 

was,  from  that  circumstance,  called  Barbara. 

> 
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In  the  Sinhdsana-dzvatrinsati ,  the  twenty-fourth  sta¬ 
tue  is  introduced,  giving  to  king  Bhoja  an  account  of 
Vicrama,  and  of  'Sa'liva'han'a.  There  was,  in 
Purandarpura ,  a  rich  merchant,  who,  before  he  died, 
gave  to  every  one  of  his  four  sons  an  earthen  pot, 
sealed,  with  injunctions  not  to  open  it  till  after  his 
decease.  When  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  earth  ;  the  second,  coals;  the  third, 
bones;  and  the  fourth,  bran.  Vicrama  was  applied 
to  for  an  explanation,  but  neither  he  nor  any  body 
else  could  explain  this  enigma.  The  four  sons 
went  afterwards  to  Pratisht'ariay  and  neither  the 
king  nor  any  body  else  there  could  give  them  an 
answer;  but  there  was  a  wonderful  child  who 
did.  There  were  two  Brahmens ,  who  had  a  sister, 
who  lived  with  them  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
her  husband  having  died  whilst  she  was  yet  very 
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young'.  She  conceived  by  a  Naga-cumctra ,  (or  Tac - 
shaca  ; )  and  the  brothers  ashamed  of  this  seeming 
disorderly  behaviour  of  their  sister,  left  the  country. 
The  unfortunate  young  widow,  thus  deserted,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  humble  cottage  of  a  pot-maker, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  whom  she 
called  ’Sa'liva'hana.  The  child,  hearing  of  this 
strange  case,  went  to  the  king's  presence,  where  the 
four  sons  of  the  merchant  were,  with  a  numerous  and 
respectable  assembly.  He  spoke  without  embarrass- 
ment,  and  they  were  astonished,  for  his  words  were 
like  amfit  or  ambrosia.  The  first  pot,  says  he,  con¬ 
taining  earth,  entitles  the  owner  to  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  father.  The  second  contains  coals,  and 
of  course  all  the  timber  and  wood  become  the  pn> 
perty  of  the  second  son.  The  third  is  entitled  to  the 
elephants,  horses,  cattle,  and  animals  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  estate  ;  and  the  fourth  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  property 
of  his  father.  V icrama'ditya,  on  hearing  of  this, 
sent  for  the  child,  who  refused  to  come :  go,  says  he 
to  the  messenger,  and  tell  him  that  when  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  my  business,  or  in  other  words,  when  I  shall 
be  perfected,  or  my  time  is  arrived,  he  will  come  to 
me  of  himself.  Vicrama  ditya,  irritated  at  this  an¬ 
swer,  wanted  to  kill  him ;  and  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  against  the  child,  who,  making 
figures  of  soldiers  with  clay,  animated  them.  They 
fought  on  both  sides  with  courage  ;  but  the  Naga - 
cumara ,  or  son  of  the  great  serpent,  stupified  Vicra- 
ma’s  army  ;  who,  finding  his  soldiers  asleep,  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  serpent  Vas'uci,  who  gave  him 
some  amrit,  with  which  he  revived  his  troops;  and 
'Sa'liva'iiana,  hearing  of  this,  sent  two  men  for 
some  of  it,  and  Vicrama  complied  with  his  request: 
and  here  ends  the  legend,  which  was  introduced  only 
to  give  an  instance  of  Vicrama'ditya’s  unbounded 
generosity. 

Vql.  IX.  & 
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The  next  Vicra-ma'ditya,  and  whose  history  is 
best  known  all  over  India ,  was  the  son  of  Gardda- 
biia  rufa,  or  he  with  the  countenance  of  an  ass ; 
and  an  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Vicrama-upa- 
chifdna ,  or  fust  section  of  the  Sinhasana-dwatrin - 
s'ati. 

The  next  Vicrama'ditya  was  the  famous  king 
Bhoja,  who  recovered  the  Sinhasana,  and  going  to 
the  White  island ,  dived  into  the  infernal  regions, 
where  he  saw  the  apartments  of  Crishna,  or  Vishnu  ; 
and  close  to  them  those  of  Balt,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Vicra- 
ma'ditya;  and  his  son,  called  Jayananda,  was 
stiled  also  Vicrama'ditya.  According  to  others, 
Jaya'nanda  was  only  either  the  adopted  son,  or 
the  son-in-law  of  Raja-Biioja,  having  married  his 
daughter  Bha'nu-mate 

The  principal  feature  of  the  history  of  these  \T- 
cramadityas,  as  I  observed  before,  at  whatever 
period  they  lived,  is  their  quarrels  with  a  certain 
king,  called  Sa'livahana,  with  the  title  of  Nrisin- 
ha,  Naga-cuma'ra,  Nagendra,  & c.  except  one, 
who  is  introduced  as  contemporary  with  Mohammed, 
and  waging  war  against  him,  and  his  followers,  the 
Mahabhatddicas.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jaya  Chan¬ 
dra,  the  last  emperor  of  India ,  we  find,  in  Persian 
records,  a  'SaTba'han,  king  of  Dilli:  and  in  the 
district  of  Budhaon,  in  that  province,  there  is  a  small 
town,  the  capital  of  a  Pergannah  of  the  same  name, 
called  Cote-Salbahan ,  or  the  fort  of  'Sa'lba'han,  and 
said  to  have  been  built  by  him. 

The  chief  authorities,  after  the  Vicrama-chariira , 
and  the  other  books  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  the 
last  sections,  or  rather  supplements  to  the  Agni  and 
Bhavishya-puran'as,  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Malwa ,  in 
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the  Ayin-Acberi ,  the  Vans  avail ,  or  Raj  avail,  written 
by  Ra  j  a'  Raghuna'tha,  of  the  CacJihwa  tribe,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Aurengzebe;  and,  lastly, 
a  list  of  the  Bala- Ray  as ,  or  Balhara  emperors,  and 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Malwa.  The  last  section,  or 
rather  supplement  or  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdna ,  is 
the  best  chronological  list  that  has  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  seldom  found  annexed  to  that  Parana ; 
no  more  than  the  appendix  to  the  Bhavishya.  I  wa$ 
however  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  at  the  end  of  a 
copy  of  the  Agni-purhn'a ,  at  least  two  hundred  years 
old  ;  and,  though  complete,  almost  worn  out.  There 
I  found  the  beginning  of  the  appendix  on  futurity, 
exactly  in  the  same  hand-writing  with  the  body  of 
that  Purdn'a ,  and  the  owner  most  kindly  made  me  a 
present  of  the  last  leaf,  which  contains  both  the  end 
of  that  Parana ,  and  the  beginning  of  the  appendix. 
In  a  copy  of  that  appendix,  it  is  said  to  be  the  63d 
and  last  section  of  the  Agni-purana.  The  numbers 
do  not  correspond  now,  though  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  division  of  the  Pur  arias ,  into  sections,  has 
not  been  the  same,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part  of 
India . 


With  regard  to  the  appendix,  or  section,  of  the 
Bhavishya-purdna ,  it  is  obvious  that  it  never  made 

Eart  of  that  Parana ,  at  least  in  its  present  state : 

ut,  as  it  treats  of  futurity  ( Bhavishya),  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  on  that  account  attributed  to  it;  for  it  appears 
that  it  belonged  originally  to  some  astronomical  trea¬ 
tise,  and  it  is  very  much  like  the  preliminary  section 
to  the  Jybtirviddbhardna.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  it  is  a  short  extract  from  the  second  part  of  that 
Parana,  which  either  no  longer  exists,  or  is  not  to 
be  commonly  found.  In  the  first  part,  there  is  not 
a  word  about  futuritv,  or  the  times  to  come. 

These  lists  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  give  us 
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an  account  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  in  India ,  of 
whom  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Puranas 
The  chief  object  of  the  compilers  seems  to  be  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  chronology  of  the  western  parts  of  Indiaf 
since  the  expiation  of  Chanacya,  down  to  the  deaths 
of  Pithaura',  and  Jaya-Chandra,  in  the  year 
1192.  The  three  first  lists  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
probably  they  were  originally  so ;  and  as  the  list  of 
the  emperors  of  the  west  in  India ,  in  the  Ay'tn-Acberiy 
is  one  of  them,  it  is  obvious,  that  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  they  were  considered,  by  the  Pan¬ 
dits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  as  authentic  doeu~ 
ments. 

The  fourth  list  is  from  a  work  entitled  Vans  avail 7 
or  the  genealogies ;  but  more  commonly  called  Raja- 
vali,  or  reigns  and  successions  of  kings.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1659,  by  Raja  Raghuna'tha, 
of  the  Cacfihwa  tribe,  at  the  command  of  Aureng- 
zebe.  This  has  been  translated  into  all  the  dialects 
of  India ,  and  new  modelled,  at  least  twenty  different 
ways,  according  to  the  whims  and  pre-conceived 
ideas  of  every  individual,  who  chose  to  meddle 
with  it. 

It  is,  however,  the  basis  and  ground-work  of  mo¬ 
dern  history  among  the  Hindus  ;  as  in  the  Khuldset - 
ul  Tuwdric ,  and  the  Tadkerdtussaldtin.  The  latter 
treatise  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
writing  history  in  India;  for,  excepting  Raghu- 
na'th’s  list,  almost  every  thing  else  is  the  production 
of  the  fertile  genius  of  the  compiler,  who  lived 
above  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  all  these  lists  the 
compilers  and  revisers  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  to  adjust  a  certain  number  of 
remarkable  epochs.  This  being  once  effected,  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  with  names  of  kings 
not  to  be  found  any  where  else,  and,  most  probably. 
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fanciful.  Otherwise  they  leave  out  the  names  of 
those  kings  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  and  attri¬ 
bute  the  years  of  their  reigns  to  some  among  them 
better  known,  and  of  greater  fame.  They  often  do  not 
scruple  to  transpose  some  of  those  kings,  and  even 
whole  dynasties ;  either  in  consequence  of  some  pre¬ 
conceived  opinion,  or  owing  to  their  mistaking  a  fa¬ 
mous  king  for  another  of  the  same  name.  It  was  not 
uncommon  with  ancient  writers,  to  pass  from  a  remote 
ancestor  to  a  remote  descendant;  or  from  a  remote 
predecessor  to  a  remote  successor,  by  leaving  out  the 
intermediate  generations  or  successions,  and  sometimes 
ascribing  the  years  of  their  reigns  to  a  remote  successor 
or  predecessor.  In  this  manner  the  lists  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  both  by  oriental  writers  and  others 
in  the  west,  have  been  compiled  :  and  some  instances, 
of  this  nature,  might  be  produced  from  scripture. 
I  was  acquainted  lately,  at  Benares ,  with  a  chroni¬ 
cler  of  that  sort;  and,  in  the  several  conversations  I 
had  with  him,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he 
filled  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  reigns 
of  famous  kings,  with  names  at  a  venture  ;  that  he 
■shortened  or  lengthened  their  reigns  at  pleasure;  and 
that  it  was  understood,  that  his  predecessors  had 
taken  the  same  liberties.  (His  lucubrations  were 
of  little  use  to  me;  but  he  had  collected  various 
lists  of  kings,  of  which  he  allowed  me,  with  much 
difficulty,  to  take  copies.)  Through  their  emenda¬ 
tions  and  corrections,  you  see  plainly  a  total  want  of 
historical  knowledge  and  criticism ;  and  sometimes 
some  disingenuity  is  but  too  obvious. 

% 

This  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  sections  on  fu¬ 
turity  in  the  Bhagavat,  Vay-u ,  Vishnu  and  Brahmarida* 
pumn'as ;  which,  with  the  above  lists,  constitute  the 
whole  stock  of  historical  knowledge  amoncr  the 
Hindus;  and  the  whole  might  be  comprised  in  a  few 
quarto  pages  of  print  These  I  have  collected  too-e~ 
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ther,  with  notes,  derived  from  the  assistance  of  fo¬ 
reign  writers ;  and  hereafter  they  may  be  corrected, 
from  a  few  historical  passages  in  their  books,  grants, 
and  inscriptions,  which  last  must  be  used  soberly. 
With  regard  to  these  lists,  their  being  brought  down, 
even  to  our  own  days,  can  be  no  objection ;  for  it  is 
the  case  with  many  of  our  old  chronicles.  We  have 
them  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  in  the  state  they  were  in  at 
that  time.  I  have  some  copies,  in  which  their  chro¬ 
nology  is  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Aureng- 
zebe  :  and,  lastly,  some,  in  which  the  arrival  of  the 
English  is  foretold,  under  the  name  of  Tamra-varria , 
foreigners,  the  offspring  of  Maya,  the  engineer  of 
the  giants,  and  the  son  of  Twashta.  Tamra-varria 
literally  signifies  copper-coloured,  but  is  interpreted 
Aruna-varn'a,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  morning  dawn  ; 
and,  in  lexicons,  the  Greeks ,  or  Yavanas ,  are  said  to 
be  Tamra-varria.  In  RaghunaVh’s  list,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  no  obvious  notice  is  taken,  either  of 
the  elder  Vicramaditya,  or  of  'Sa'liva'hana  ; 
they  are  however  concealed  under  the  names  of 
Aditya,  ridiculously  written  Adhescht  by  Tief- 
fentiialer,  and  under  that  of  D’hananjay  a,  which 
last  is  meant  for  'Sa  liva'hana.  'Aditya  is  obvi¬ 
ously  meant  here  for  V icrama;  in  some  copies  he  is 
called  IIara-eha'ga,  or  a  portion  of  Hara,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  ;  because  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
stroy  550,000,000  men  from  among  the  impure  tribes, 
before  he  could  obtain  the  rank  of  a  Sacesxvara  ;  and 
whatever  man  kills  a  Saceswara  only,  obtains  that 
exalted  rank,  as  did  Sa'liva'hana. 

Diiananjaya,  or  Dhanid'iiara,  as  lie  is  called 
alsp,  is  supposed  by  Abul  Fazil,  to  have  been  the 
grandfather  of  Sa  liva'hana  *  :  but,  as  there  are  se- 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  vol.  2d,  p.  54. 
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veral  kings  and  legislators  called  Vicrama  ;  in  the 
same  manner  we  find  also  several  Sali  vahanas. 
This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contempo¬ 
rary  with  another  Vicramaditya,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  begun  his  reign  A.  D.  19 1 ;  but,  according 
toothers,  either  in  the  year  184  or  200,  In  Ra- 
ghuna'Th’s  lists,  current  in  the  western  parts  of  In¬ 
dia,  which  have  appeared  in  print,  instead  of  'Sa'li- 
v a' ii  ana,  we  find  Samudra-pa'la,  perhaps  a  disciple 
of  his,  and  thus  called,  because  he  came  by  sea.  In 
this  remarkable  instance,  these  lists  differ,  most  ma¬ 
terially,  from  those  in  use  in  the  Gangetic  provinces, 
and  eastern  parts  of  India .  In  the  latter,  in  the  room 
of  V  icramaditya,  we  read  Suraca,  or 'Sudraca, 
a  famous  emperor  of  India,  mentioned  in  the  Para - 
n’as ,  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  Cumdrica-c'harida , 
that  he  would  ascend  the  imperial  throne,  after  3290 
years  of  the  Cali-yuga  were  elapsed,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  19  L  and  that  he  would  reign 

in  the  citv  of  Char  chit  a.  thus  called  from  the  search 

%/  7 

(cherche  in  French,)  or  inquiries  made  there  into  vari¬ 
ous  religious  opinions,  and  new  dogmas ;  and  thus 
it  is  understood  bv  learned  men  from  the  west  of 
India ,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  several  cities 
thus  called.  This  'Sudraca  had  also  the  title  of  Vi¬ 
crama,  and  of  A'ditya  :  but  in  the  eastern  lists  no 
mention  is  made  of  Samudra-pa'la.  Tieffentha- 
ler  takes  notice  of  him,  and  Bernoulli  has  given 
us  the  whole  legend,  such  as  it  is  in  the  MSS.  co- 


4.  Y  O  • 


When  Vicrama'ditya  was  ninety  years  of  age, 
then  came  Samudra-pa'la,  or  he  who  was  fostered, 
or  wafted  over,  by  Samudra ,  or  the  ocean,  because  it 
is  understood,  that  he  came  from  distant  countries  by 
sea.  He  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  holy  man, 
working  miracles,  and,  as  it  seems,  preaching  about 

k  4 
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regeneration.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Vicrama'- 
ditya,  who  being  old  and  decrepit,  wished  very 
much  to  be  regenerated.  Samudra-pala  complied 
with  his  wishes;  and,  as  there  was  a  stout  young 
man  just  de^d,  he  directed  the  old  king  to  send  his 
own  soul  into  that  corpse,  and  showed  him  how  to 
do  it.  Vicrama'ditya  did  so,  and  the  young  man 
revived  immediately,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  mean  time,  Samudra-pa'la  con¬ 
veyed  his  own  soul  into  the  body  of  the  king;  and, 
in  that  old  and  decrepit  frame,  he  contrived  to  maim 
tain  himself,  for  the  space  of  55  years,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  54  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days  ;  and 
thus  governed  the  country,  with  unlimited  sway,  in 
the  shape  and  character  of  Vicrama'ditya.  These 
55  years  being  added  to  the  90  years  of  Vicrama’s 
life  or  reign,  the  sum,  145,  is  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  eras  of  Vicrama,  and  'Sa'liva'hana, 
in  the  Dek'hin ;  for,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India , 
they  reckon  onlv  135  years.  This  new  'Sa'liva- 
hana,  or  rather  his  disciple,  or  follower,  if  he  ever 
existed,  died  in  the  year  335  :  for  this  second  Vi- 
crama,  or  'Sudraca,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Cuma- 
rica-chanda ,  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  in  the  year 
of  Christ  19 1  :  but  in  Raghuna't’h’s  list,  this 
event  took  place  in  the  year  £91.  That  there  is  an 
error  of  100  years  is  obvious,  on  the  authority  of  the 
above  section  of  the  Scanda puraria,  and  also  from 
the  particulars  in  the  same  list.  There  it  is  declared, 
that  the  succession  of  the  Hindu  princes  ended  in 
the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  41 16,  answering  to  that  of 
Christ  1016;  but  the  particulars  give  4216;  and, 
by  retrenching  these  100  years,  the  aggregate  sums, 
resulting  from  the  subordinate  periods,  perfectly 
agree  with  the  general  one,  as  given  at  full  length  in 
the  list.  These  subordinate  periods  become  also  pro¬ 
portionate  to  one  another,  from  Maha'bali’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  355  B.  down  to  the  year  1016  of 
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our  era .  The  reason  why  these  100  years,  and  a  few 
more  in  another  place,  were  introduced,  is  that  the 
correctors  of  this  list  confounded  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Hindu  empire,  in  the  year  1192,  by  Sahebud- 
deen,  with  the  mortal  wounds  given  to  it  by 
Sebecteghin,  and  his  son  Mahmud,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  all  the  copies 
which  I  have  seen,  of  Ragiiu  na'ThV  list,  an  obvious 
notice  is  taken  of  the  famous  emperor  Bhoja:  yet 
the  learned  insist  that  he  is  concealed  there,  under 
the  epithets  of  Deva-Dha'ra'-sinha,  as  he  is  called 
in  some  lists,  and  'Saila-Dha'ra-sinha  in  others  : 
but  in  many  copies  these  names  are  written  errone¬ 


ously  Damo-Dhara-s'ena,  and  Jala-dhara-sena. 

V 

In  the  Bhoja-prahandha  the  epithet  De'va  is  always 
prefixed  to  his  name,  thus  De'va-Bhoja  ;  and  in  the 
room  of  these  various  surnames,  we  find  in  some 
copies  Diva'yana-sinha,  As  Bhoja  was  king  of 
Dhara  (now  Dh&r)  he  might  certainly  be  denomi¬ 
nated  Dha'ra'-sinha.  This  famous  city  is  called  also 
\Sdila  dhara,  and  Bhoja  is  called  'Saila'ditya,  or 
VhcRAMADiTYA,  who  resided  at  'Saila-dhdrd,  in  the 
Satrujaya-mahatmya ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  'Sali- 
vahana  is  denominated  Fattan-sinha  or  'Se'na, 
from  the  town  of  Pratisthana  (or  Pattan)  where  he 
is  said  to  have  resided.  If  so,  the  new  modellers  of 
these  lists  have  introduced  many  obscure,  or  rather 
fictitious  names,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space,  between 
that  emperor  and  the  downfal  of  the  empire  in  1 ]< 9S, 
by  Sahebljddeejs,  which  they  have  confounded 
with  the  catastrophe  under  Mahmud-ben-Sebec- 
teg  hen.  In  various  lists,  which  I  have  seen,  Se- 
becteghin’s  name  is  written  Sebectekin,  Sanec- 
TEKIN,  NECTEKIN,  &C. 


As  Bhoja  is  not  noticed  by  any  foreign  writer,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
from  the  vague  and  contradictory  data  to  be  found  in 
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Hindu  romance,  within  100  years  at  least  of  the 
real  time.  Such  is  however  the  state  of  the  Hindu 
chronology,  even  in  modern  times :  and  from  such 
wretched  materials  what  can  be  expected?  Western 
historians,  and  those  of  China ,  have  occasionally  re¬ 
corded  eclipses,  which  are  of  great  service  in  chrono¬ 
logy  ;  but  they  are  absolutely  disregarded  by  Hindu 
writers ;  at  least,  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a 
single  observation  upon  record,  and  connected  with 
any  historical  fact,  or  the  reign  of  any  well-known 
king  or  emperor. 


In  these  different  lists,  the  principal  eras  are,  the 
accession  of  Maha'-Bali  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
355  years  B.  C.  his  death  in  327,  the  massacre  of  the 
Imperial  family  in  315,  and  finally,  the  expiation  of 
Chan'acya,  312  years  B.  C.  and  of  these  remarkable 
events  I  took  particular  notice  in  my  essay  on  the 
Gangetic  provinces. 


The  next  remarkable  era  is  that  of  Salivaiiana 
and  .the  eldest  Yicrama'ditya  :  this  the  compilers 
and  revisers  have  wrapt  up  in  such  darkness,  and  I 
believe  designedly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
cognise  these  two  famous  kings.  In  some,  'Sa  liva- 
hana  is  called  Pattan-sinha  ;  in  others  Dhan  an- 
j  ay  a,  Dhanadhara,  &c.  Saga,  Sagti-s'iniia  ;  and 
in  the  Vrihat-catha ,  Sama-sila,  and  Vi-sama-sila, 
and  lastly  Hala  and  Sa  la,  Ha  lt  and  Sa'li,  Nri- 
s  in  ha  and  Nara  vahana.  Vi  cram  a  pity  a  is 
sometimes  called  'Aditya  simply  ;  in  other  places 

VlCRAMA,  VlCRAMAMITRA,  V JCRAMA-TUX GA,  Vl- 

crama-Sinha,  Vicrama-se'na,  \  ic r a m a-c es a  ri, 
Vicramarca,  &c.  whilst  he  is  sometimes  left  out 
entirely;  which  is  immaterial,  as  they  say.  when  Sa'¬ 
li  va'h  ana,  his  antagonist,  is  mentioned. 


The  third  epoch  is  that  of  king  Suraca,  called 
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also  'Ad it y a,  and  Raja-Yicrama,  who  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  19  L 

The  fourth  era  is  that  of  Yicramaditya  the  son 
of  Gandiiarupa,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  441. 

The  fifth  is  the  appearance  of  Maiia-bhat  or 
Mu  hammed  ;  and  the  sixth  is  the  accession  of 
Eh6ja,  called  also  Yicramaditya,  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

The  seventh  era  is  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pi- 
thaura  in  11.92,  and  that  of  Jaya-chandra,  in 
the  year  1 194. 

Let  us  now  examine  and  compare  together  the  lists 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni ,  and  to  the  Bhavishya- 
puranas ,  and  also  in  the  Aym-Acberi.  In  the  B ha- 
vis  hy  a,  the  years  are  omitted,  but  it  agrees  otherwise 
with  the  other  lists,  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 

There  are  three  kings  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agni 
pur  aria ,  seemingly  in  a  regular  order  of  succession ; 
but  who  are  to  be  rejected  from  the  list ;  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  context,  that  they  were  only  in  a 
collateral  line,  and  seem  to  have  been  rebellious  vas¬ 
sals,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their 
liege,  set  up  for  themselves,  in  their  own  country. 
The  firsty was  a  rebel  of  the  name  of  'Ataca,  as  seem¬ 
ingly  implied  by  his  name,  who  made  himself  inde¬ 
pendant,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Uhdra.  He 
lived  190  years;  that  is  to  say,  his  collateral  dynasty 
lasted  so  many  years,  and  this  dynasty  was  very 
properly  omitted  in  the  Ayin-Acberi.  Then  comes 
Suc’h-s'ena,  or  Sumuc’h-sTna,  with  another  king 
called  C’ha’dga  or  C’harga  ;  and  these  resided  at 
Chitra-cut'a  in  Bundelc  hand,  as  asserted  in  that  sec- 
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tion  or  appendix.  Sumuc’ha-s  ena  is  called  Keneck- 
sein  in  the  Aijin-Acberi ;  and  in  that  treatise,  Chit r a- 
cuta ,  their  metropolis,  is  metamorphosed  into  a  king, 
to  whom  a  reign  of  one  year  only  is  allotted.  The 
names  of  the  three  next  princes,  Chandrapala, 
Mahe'ndra-pa'la  and  Kurrum-chund,  in  the  Ayin- 
Acbei'i,  should  be  written  in  this  manner,  Rama- 
chandra,  who  did  not  reign  :  his  son  was  Chai- 
tra-pa'la,  who  was  elected  emperor  of  India  after 
the  death  of  Jaya-nanda.  His  son  and  successor 
was  Ma'ha-chandra-pala  ;  but  I  conceive  that 
the  true  name  of  the  latter  was  Mahe'ndra- 

PA  LA.  , 


From  ChanacyaV  expiation  to  the  first  year  of 
Vicrama'ditya,  the  son  of  Gandiia-rupa,  the 
three  lists  do  not  materially  differ  from  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  kings,  and  the  order 
of  succession.  The  greatest  difficulty  is,  from  the 
first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya,  the  son  of  Gand¬ 
ha-rupa,  or  Harsha-me'gha,  which  last  is  a  ridi¬ 
culous  epithet  for  an  ass,  to  th$  first  of  Bhoja.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  names  of  the  kings,  in  this  list,  are 
probably  fictitious,  except  some  of  the  most  illustrious. 
The  first  we  recognise  is  Mah'abali,  or  Nanda, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  India  355  years  before 
Christ.  From  his  accession  there  elapsed  $99  years, 
according  to  Raghuxath’s  list,  to  the  death  of 
Vicrama'ditya,  which  happened  56  years  B.  C. 
Then  appears  Dmananjaya,  who  put  to  death 'Adi  t- 
ya  :  these  are  Salivahana  and  Vicrama'ditya  : 
the  times  coincide,  and  the  name  of  one  of  them. 
Dhananjaya  is  also  the  name  of  A'rjuna  in  the 
Mahd-bharat ,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  did  not 
exult  over  the  ignorant  and  ill-favoured,  but  spent 
his  riches  among  the  needy ;  in  short,  he  was  the 
wonder  of  all  good  men.  This  is  the  character 
given  of  Saliva  h  an  a  in  the  Cumarica-chan'da ,  and 
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the  Agni-purdria .  This  second  Diianaxjaya,  called 
also  Dhanandhara,  is  reckoned  as  an  Utpata ,  or 
prodigy;  and  some  account  of  him  is  given  in  the 
Aijin-Acberi  and  also  in  traditionary  legends. 
He  sprang  suddenly  from  the  middle  of  a  temple  at 
Prat-shtana  in  the  Dekhin ,  in  a  human  form,  and 
with  a  divine  countenance,  holding  a  bright  sword* 
He  attacked  Aditya,  or  Vicram'aditya,  whom  he 
put  to  death  ;  then,  leaving  the  Dekhin ,  he  made 
Ujjayini  the  seat  of  his  empire.  In  the  grant  found 
at  Monghir,  allusion  is  made  to  Vicram a'ditya, 
under  the  name  of  'Sa'Cadwishi,  the  foe  of  'Saca 
or  Sa'liva  hana  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
prime  minister,  in  the  inscription  on  a  pillar  at  Bud - 
daul,  is  compared  to  'Saliva'hana,  under  the  name 

of  DHANAN-JAYAf.  . 

There  were  undoubtedly  many  Vicrama'dityas  ; 
but  which  of  them  instituted  the  era  denominated 
after  him,  is  by  no  means  obvious  :  for  there  is  hardly 
any  instance,  I  believe,  of  any  sovereign  or  legis¬ 
lator  that  ever  instituted  an  era  called  after  him, 
and  beginning  with  some  memorable  event,  during 
the  course  either  of  his  life  or  of  his  reign.  Any 
one  of  them  might  have  instituted  the  era  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  author  of  the  Vamdvdli ,  and  in  general  all  those 
who  have  attempted  to  new  model  his  list,  say,  that 
the  era  of  Vicramaditya  was  instituted  by  his 
brother  Biiartr^hari,  or  Suca'dttya,  who  is  called 
Sacwanta  on  that  account.  He  reigned  fourteen 
years  ;  -and  after  his  death,  Vicram  a'ditya  took  it 
up,  made  some  corrections,  and  had  it  called  after 
his  own  name.  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by 
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Bernouillt,  from  the  Tadkeralassalatin ;  but  the 
copy  in  Mr.  Haeixgton’s  possession  is  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.  According  to  some,  these  fourteen 
years  are  the  difference  between  the  era  of  Vicra- 
ma'ditya  in  its  corrected,  and  the  same  in  its  original 
state.  This  'Suca'ditya  is  called  also  Vicrama'dit- 
ya  in  the  Dekhin ,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  his 
reign  in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3020,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  year  3034,  from  which  they  reckon  the 
era  of  Vicrama  :  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lidia, 
they  say  that  lie  began  his  reign  in  the  year  3030, 
and  died  in  the  year  3044.  Yet  this  Bhartriiiari, 
in  the  collection  of  tales  attributed  to  him,  alludes 
to  another  Vicrama'dity a,  who,  from  the  context, 
certainly  lived  long  before  him.  Such  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  this  famous  emperor,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  the  years  since  the  time  of 
Vicrama'ditya  and  those  of  his  era.  Thus,  in  the 
' Satrujaya-mahatmya ,  we  read,  that  after  46b  years 
of  the  era  are  elapsed,  then  would  appear  the  great 
and  famous  VicramaYitya  ;  and  then,  477  after 
him,  'SailaYitya,  or  Biioja,  would  reign.  In  the 
Ayin-Acheri ,  the  various  dates,  from  the  era  of  Vi¬ 
cramaYitya,  are  to  be  reckoned  from  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Chris* 
tian  era . 

The  third  epoch  in  my  list,  and  in  most  of  the 
lists  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India ,  is  that  of 'Suraca, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Crisiina,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Purdnas.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
191,  and  was  also  considered  as  a  Vicrama'ditya, 
or  rather  a  Samvatica,  or  author  of  a  civil  period  ; 
and  of  him  also  I  took  particular  notice  in  my  essay 
on  the  Gangetic  provinces. 

J  he  next  period  is  that  of  VicramaYitya,  the 
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son  of  the  man  with  the  countenance  of  an  ass.  He 
is  called  in  the  list  Gandha-pa'la,  or  fostered  by 
an  ass.  This  prince  is  omitted  in  several  copies  from 
the  west;  and  between  Gandha-pa'la  and  Vicjra- 
ma'ditya,  or  Vicrama-pa'la,  as  he  is  called  in 
these  copies,  there  intervenes  a  king  called  Sa'dat- 
pa'la.  This  Vic ra mad i t y a  had  two  sons,  one 
called  Tilaca-chandua,  who  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  brother,  Vr- 
cram.a-se'na,  or  VicRama'ditya  ;  and  this  Tilaca- 
chandra  appears  in  the  character  of  BhartrP 
harl 

The  next  period  is  that  of  Mahabhat'-Sri'man- 
Maha'raja',  or  Mohammed  the  blessed,  or  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  great  commander  of  the  faithful.  In  various 
copies  he  is  called  Maha'bha't't'a'raca,  and  Maha- 
bhatVa'rica.  In  Mr.  Haetngton’s  list,  the  epi~ 
thet  of  Paras'u,  answering  to  Seifullah  in  Arabic, 
or  the  sword  of  God,  is  prefixed  to  his  name.  In  all 
the  copies  from  the  west  of  India ,  he  is  called  Maiia  - 
Prema,  for  Maha-Prama  ra,  the  great  destroyer ; 
and  to  the  names  of  his  four  confidential  associates, 
the  epithet  of  Prema,  or  Prema  ra,  is  also  added. 
Instead  of  Prema,  we  should  read  Prama'ra,  or 
Parima'RA,  the  destroyer;  for,  in  the  'Satriijaua- 
Mahdtmya ,  a  favourite  tract  of  the  Jamas ,  he  and 
his  friends  are  called  the  Pancha-ma'ras,  or  the 
five  destroyers.  It  is  said  there,  that  Jin  a,  in  his 
last  incarnation,  as  Gautama  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  elephant,  and  therefore  denominated  'Sri- 
IIastitSena,  having  obtained  eternal  bliss,  then, 
three  years,  eight  months,  and  fifteen  days  after  this 
event,  there  would  appear  Sacra-Pancha-Mara, 
who  would  put  an  end  to  all  Dharma ,  or  religion 
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Thus  the  death  of  Gautama  happened  in  Novem¬ 
ber  617;  and  his  death,  in  the  Pur  an' as ,  and  according 
to  the  Japanese,  is  placed  either  late  in  the  sixth,  or 
early  in  the  seventh  century.  Pram'ara,  the  great 
destroyer,  or  Pari-m'ara,  he  who  destroys  all  round, 
is  one  of  the  titles  of  Yama,  and  very  applicable  to 
Mu  hammed.  The  Hindus,  in  the  western  parts  of 
India ,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  famous  Chdrydri 
of  the  Musulmans,  or  the  four  friends  and  associates 
of  Muhammed.  Some,  with  a  little  straining,  de¬ 
rive  this  name  from  the  Sanscrit ;  and  thus  the  four 
destroyers,  with  their  leader,  become  the  Pancha- 
Ma'ras,  or  the  five  destroyers.  Mr.  Harington’s 
list,  which  was  brought  from  Assam  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wade,  seems  to  have  been  new  modelled  by  the 
Jamas;  as  Gautama  is  introduced  there,  waging 
war  against  a  certain  Manu. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  Cumarica - 
chart  da,  a  section  of  the  Scanda-purcin’a.  The  copy  in 
my  possession  was  written  in  Gujjarat  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  or  in  the  year  of  Vigramadi- 
tya  1630,  A.  D.  1574;  and  in  the  year  of  Vicrama 
1 796,  or  A.  D.  1740,  it  was  the  property  of  a  learned 
Pandit,  who  made  several  corrections  in  the  margin, 
as  usual  in  Lidia.  The  owner  of  that  section,  230 
years  ago,  obviously  considered  it  as  authentic,  and 
as  making  part  of  one  of  the  canonical  books ;  and 
the  copies  in  general  use  in  this  part  of  the  country 
do  not  materially  differ  from  it.  According  to  the 
context,  this  Parana  must  have  been  written  when 
the  Roman  empire,  probably  in  the  east,  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory;  for  the  author  mentions  it  as  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  says  that  it  consisted  of  no 
less  than  18,030,000  villages,  or  rather  parishes,  and 
he  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  that  powerful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  state  in  his  own  time.  Six  dates  only  are  given 
in  this  section.  The  first  is  'Sudraca,  or  Suraca, 
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who  was  to  appear  when  3300  years,  save  10,  of  the 
Cali-yuga  were  elapsed  in  the  city  of  Char  chit  a. 

The  first  V icrama'ditya  is  mentioned  in  the  Cu - 
maricd-c  hatida in  which  it  is  declared,  that  after 
3020  years  of  the  Cali-yuga  had  elapsed,  then  would 
Vic  ram  arc  a  appear.  He  reigned  fourteen  years, 
and  of  course  died  in  the  year  3034,  when  the  era 
of  Yudhisrtir  ended,  and  his  own  began.  In  the 
list  of  the  kings  who  were  to  appear  in  the  Cali-yuga , 
to  be  found  in  the  Bhagavata ,  Brahman  da,  Vayu , 
and  Vishna-pur arias ,  there  are  two  kings,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  in  regular  succession  from 
Chandragufta,  who  reigned  seven  years  each.  The 
first  is  called  Vicram a,  and  the  other  Mitra  ;  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  meant  for 
Vicramamitra  ;  who,  according  to  some,  reigned 
fourteen  years :  and  in  these  lists,  the  father,  or  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Vicram  a,  is  called  Ghosha-Ra'j-a,  or 
the  king  of  thickets,  which  is  another  name  for 
Gandharupa,  or  Gadha-raja  in  the  west.  This 
looks  like  an  interpolation ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  that  Ghosha-Ra'ja  died  in 
the  year  440  of  our  era. 

This  is  the  Vicrama'ditya,  after  whom  the  pre¬ 
sent  Samvat  is  supposed  to  he  denominated ;  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  first  year  of  it  is  the 
next  to  that  in  which  he  died.  Yet  the  Pandits, 
who  assisted  Abul-fazil,  declared  that  it  was  the 
first  of  his  reign:  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  re¬ 
spectable  Pandits,  particularly  in  the  western  parts 
of  India.  This  is  more  conformable  to  a  passage 
in  the  Cumdricd-c  hander  ,  in  which  it  is  declared, 
that  after  3100  years  of  the  CaU-yuga  were  elapsed, 
then  would  'Saca,  or  'Sa'livaYana,  appear.  By 
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this  first  year  of  'Sa'liva'h ana,  we  must  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  as  meant  of  the  first  of  his  era;  but  of  the 
first  of  his  reurn,  which  is  unconnected  with  his 
period.  In  that  case,  Vicrama'rca  lived  56  years;, 
his  death  happened  then  in  the  57,  or  the  first  of  the 
Christian  era ,  the  very  year  in  which  Sal i  va  h  a n  a, 
the  lord  and  master  of  Rome ,  made  his  appearance, 
and  after  whom  the  era,  in  use  through  that  empire, 
is  denominated. 


The  second  Vicrama'ditya  is  the  same  with 
'Sri-Carn'a-DeVa,  called  also  S'udraca  and  S  un a- 
ca;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Vetalapancha-virisati , 
under  the  name  of  Vicrama-ce'sari,  prime  minister 
of  the  Emperor  of  India ,  at  Pdtali-putra-puram .  It 
is  he,  to  whom  a  Brahmen  gave  strong  hints,  to  seize 
upon  the  throne,  and  avail  himself  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  master.  He  is  the  Vicrama'ditya  mentioned 
Fekishta,  in  his  history  of  India  ;  and  whom  he 
makes  contemporary  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia . 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  BkSja-charitra ;  for, 
when  Raja-Mu  nja  wanted  to  destroy  secretly 
young  Bhoja  his  nephew,  the  latter,  being  apprised 
of  it,  effected  his  escape,  and  wrote  to  him  several 
couplets,  well  known  to  the  learned ;  wherein,  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  his  dark  and  base  scheme,  lie 
says,  “  S ui-C a rn  a-Ra  j A-\rrcR a m a  is  no  more,  and 
he  carried  nothing  along  with  him  out  of  his  immense 
treasures;  but  died  like  another  man.”  From  that 
circumstance,  the  title  Sri-Carn'a-Ra  ja-Vicrama 
was  conferred  upon  Bhoja  by  posterity.  It  seems 
that  he  attempted  to  establish  an  era  of  his  own, 
which  however  did  not  last  long.  The  Pandits,  who 
waited  upon  Abul-Fazil,  informed  him,  that  several 
princes  had  attempted  to  set  up  eras ,  denominated 
after  their  own  names  :  and  this  is  also  asserted  by 
many  learned  men  now ;  but  these  new  eras  were 
,*>oon  doomed  to  oblivion. 
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The  third  Vicrama'ditya  was  the  son  of  Gard- 
dabharupa,  o r  Rashabh a-se  na,  or  the  man  with 
the  countenance  of  an  ass.  That  name  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Gadha-rupa,  or  Gandha-rupa,  in  the 
spoken  dialects;  and  he  is  called  also  Gadhendra, 
or  the  lord  of  asses,  and  Ghosiia-ra  ja,  or  the  king 
of  thickets  and  bushes. 


In  the  list  of  the  emperors  o f  India,  in  the  annexed 
table,  he  is  called  Gand’ha-pala  ;  and,  at  Ujjayini 5 
his  name  is  Gandiia-ruffsena,  according  to  Dr. 
Hu  n ter  of  our  Society  A.  Roger  writes  it 
V ENEROUTi  sr,  or  GuENEROUTFsr  :  but  says,  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Vicrama'ditya, 
who,  they  insist  in  the  Deccan ,  was  himself  the  son 
of  a  Brahmen  of  Benares ,  called  Chandra-gupta  ; 
and  there  is  a  fulsome  account  of  the  birth  of  this 
Vi  cram  a,  in  the  first  section  of  the  Sinhdsana- 
dzcdtrin  sati ,  called  Vicrama-Updchijdna.  “  In  Gurj - 
j  ara  -  m  an' da  la  m  are  the  Sabharamat'i ,  and  Mahi  rivers : 
between  them  is  a  forest,  in  which  resided  Tamra- 
nrpTA-RisH r,  whose  daughter  married  king  Tamra- 
s  ena.  They  had  six  male  children,  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  called  Madana-rec’ha'.  The  king  had  two 
young  lads,  called  Deva-sarma'  and  Hari-sarma', 
whose  duty  chiefly  was  to  wash,  every  day,  the 
clothes  of  their  master,  in  the  waters  of  the  nearest 
river.  One  day,  as  Devas'arma'  went,  by  himself, 
for  that  purpose,  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  tell  king 
Tamra-sena  to  give  me  his  daughter;  should  he 
refuse  me,  he  will  repent  it.  The  lad,  on  his  return, 
mentioned  the  whole  to  his  master;  who  would  not 
believe  it,  and  next  day  sent  Hari-sarma  to  the 
river,  who  heard  the  same  voice  also,  with  the  threats 
in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  king  was  astonished  ;  and, 
going  himself,  heard  the  voice  also.  On  his  return, 
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he  assembled  his  council;  and,  after  consulting  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  should  go  again, 
and  ask  him  who  he  was.  The  supposed  spirit,  being 
questioned,  answered,  I  am  a  Gandharva ,  or  heavenly 
choirister ;  who,  having  incurred  Indra's  displea¬ 
sure,  wa3  doomed  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass.  I 
was  born  in  that  shape,  in  the  house  of  a  Cumbha- 
cara ,  or  potter,  in  your  capital  city  ;  and  I  am  daily 
roving  about  in  quest  of  food.  The  king  said,  that 
he  was  very  willing  to  give  him  his  daughter;  but 
that  he  conceived,  that  such  an  union  was  altogether 
impossible,  whilst  he  remained  in  that  shape.  The 
Gandharva  said,  trouble  not  yourself  about  that ; 
comply  with  my  request,  and  it  will  be  well  with 
you.  If,  says  the  king,  you  are  so  powerful,  turn 
the  walls  of  my  city,  and  those  of  the  houses,  into 
brass ;  and  let  it  be  done  before  sun-rise  to-morrow. 
The  Gandharva  agreed  to  it,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  by  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  king,  of 
course,  gave  him  his  daughter.”  Several  learned 
Pandits  inform  me,  that  this  Gand’harva’s  name 
was  Jayanta,  the  son  of  Brahma'.  When  cursed 
by  Indra,  he  humbled  himself;  and  Indra,  relent¬ 
ing,  allowed  him  to  resume  his  human  shape  in  the 
night  time ;  telling  him,  that  the  curse  should  not 
be  done  array,  till  somebody  had  burned  his  ass-like 
frame. 

It  is  said,  in  the  Vicrama- Up&chyana,  that  the 
mother  of  the  damsel  spied  them  once  in  the  night ; 
and,  to  her  great  joy,  found  that  the  Gandharva 
dallied  with  her  daughter  in  a  human  shape.  Re¬ 
joiced  at  this  discovery,  she  looked  for  his  ass-like 
form,  and  burned  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
Gandharva  looked  for  this  body  of  his,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  destroyed.  He  returned  immediately 
to  his  wife,  informing  her  of  what  had  happened, 
and  that  his  curse  being  at  an  end,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  heaven,  and  leave  her.  He  informed  her 
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also,  that  she  was  with  child  by  him,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  child  was  to  be  Vicram'a'ditwa  :  that 
her  maid  was  with  child  also,  and  that  the  name  of 
the  child  should  be  Bhartri-hari,  He  then  left 
his  wife,  who  resolved  to  die;  and,  ripping  up  her 
own  belly,  she  took  out  the  child,  and  intrusted  it  to 
the  care  of  a  Malini ,  or  the  wife  of  a  gardener,  or  a 
flower  woman.  1  Go/  said  slid,  ‘  to  some  distant 
place,  and  there  remain  concealed  ;  because  my  father 
will  attempt  to  destroy  the  child.’  The  Malini  went 
to  Ujjayini ,  with  the  maid;  and  from  the  signal  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  child,  in  that  city,  it  was  also 
called  Avanti ,  from  the  Sanscrit  ava,  to  preserve. 

In  the  Agni-purdna ,  the  father  of  the  damsel  is 
called  S  ad  as  v  as  ENA,  in  the  Bhavishya-purdria  Va- 
sudha':  Ferishta  says  that  his  name  was  Basdeo; 
whom  he  represents  as  emperor  of  India ,  and  re¬ 
siding  at  Canouge ;  but  the  author  of  the  Vi  crania- 
Updc  hydna  says  that  he  was  a  powerful  prince,  in  the 
west  of  India ,  and  possessed  of  the  countries  which 
we  find,  afterwards,  constituting  the  patrimonial 
territories  of  the  Balahara ,  which  included  Gurjja - 
rdsht'ra  (or  Gujjardt ,)  with  some  adjacent  districts. 
In  the  Ayin-Acberi  he  is  called  Sudiirowsheneh, 
and  at  Ujjayini,  Sundersena,  according  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  says  that  this  incarnation  took  place 
in  the  time  of  that  prince  #.  This  is  obviously  the 
history  of  Yesdejird,  son  of  Bahram-G6r,  or  Bah- 
ram  the  ass,  king  of  Persia:  the  grand  features  are 
the  same,  and  the  times  coincide  perfectly.  The 
amours*  of  Baiiram-Gor,  with  an  Indian  princess, 
are  famous  all  over  Persia ,  as  well  as  in  India.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  D’herbelot,  there  is  still  a  romance  in 
Persian,  called  the  amours  of  Bah  ram  and  Gul- 
Endam,  the  Indian  princess. 

. . — - -  - -  -  - -  - -  -  -  . .  . . .  wiiniiiinimitii  - 
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This  Vicrama'ditya  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma¬ 
laga,  in  the  year  441,  reckoning  from  the  first  of 
'Saliva'mana  ;  and  753  years  after  the  expiation  of 
Chanacya,  according  to  the  Agni-puraria,  answer¬ 
ing  equally  to  the  year  of  Christ  441.  In  the  Bha- 
vishya-puraria ,  in  which  the  years  are  omitted,  Y  i- 
cramaditya  is  placed  in  the  same  order  of  regular 
succession  :  conformably  also  to  the  list  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  India,  in  the  annexed  table.  Du  Fresxoy, 
in  his  Chronological  tables*,  says,  that  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  answered  to  the  441  of  the  Christian 
era;  and  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  His¬ 
tory  place  this  event  in  the  442d :  and  surely  no  greater 
degree  of  precision  could  be  expected  f. 

This  Vicrama  was  the  son  of  the  man  with  the 
countenance  of  an  ass  ;  but  his  grand  father  was  Ati- 
Brahma,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  and  whose  father  was 
Brahma.  Now  Yezde/ird,  called  Isdigertes  by 
the  Greeks ,  was  the  son  of  Bahram  with  the  nick 
name  of  Gun  or  the  ass.  His  grand  father  was 
another  Yezdejird,  called  also  Varames  or  Baram, 
with  the  title  of  Atiiim,  and  answering  to  Ati- 
Birmah;  and  whose  father  was  called  Bahram, 
the  same  with  Brahma,  Birmah,  or  Bahram,  as 
his  name  is  spelt  by  Tieffenthaler,  and  in  many 
MSS.  lists.  The  Greeks  pronounced  it  Varames, 
and  even  Baram,  as  it  is  written  by  Theophylact 
SimocattaJ.  Jayanta,  the  son  of  Braiiaia,  in¬ 
curred  the  displeasure  of  Indr  a,  king  of  the  elevated 
grounds  of  Meru ,  or  Turkestan  ;  and  was  doomed, 
by  him,  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass,  in  the  lower 
regions.  Baiiram-Gur,  or  the  ass,  likewise  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Khacan ,  or  mortal  king  of 


*  Du  Fresnoy,  Vol.  ClH.  p.  408. 
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Meru .  lie  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia ;  and, 
after  having  overcome  Ids  enemies,  he  went  to  India , 
in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  a  powerful  prince  of  that 
country,  who  took  particular  notice  of  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  valour  and  personal  merit.  The  Indian 
prince  loaded  him  with  caresses  and  honours;  and 
gave  him  his  daughter,  with  an  immense  fortune; 
when  he  was  recognized  by  some  nobleman,  who 
had  carried  the  usual  tribute  to  Persia ,  Being  thus 
discovered,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years.  The  Hindus  assert,  that  lie 
refused  to  take  his  wife  along  with  him;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  she  killed  herself  They  shew,  to 
this  day,  the  place  where  he  lived,  about  one  day's 
inarch  to  the  north  of  Ba  roach,  with  the  ruins  of 
his  palace.  In  old  records,  this  place  is  called  Gad- 
liendra-puri ,  or  the  town  of  the  lord  of  asses.  The 
present  name  is  Gosh  era,  or  Ghojard  for  Ghosha-rdxjd 
or  Ghosha-rqja :  for,  says  my  Pandit,  who  is  a  native 
of  that  country,  the  inhabitants,  being  ashamed  of 
its  true  name,  have  softened  it  into  Ghosh  era ,  which 
has  no  meaning.  Bah  ram,  the  ass,  had  12000  danc¬ 
ing  women  sent  to  him,  from  India  ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  that  those  of  that  profession,  in  the  same 
country,  to  this  day,  are  descended  from  them.  This 
Bahram  had  been  brought  up  among  Christians, 
in  Arabia ;  and  king  Noomax,  who  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  his  education,  died  a  Christian.  But 
Bahram  abhorred  the  Christian  name,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  all  those  of  that  profession  ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  a  bloody  war  with  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  which  the  armies  of  Bahram  were  repeatedly 
defeated;  and  once  forced  to  plunge  into  the  Eu¬ 
phrates;  when  above  100,000  men  were  drowned. 
His  son  inherited  all  his  rancour;  but,  being  be¬ 
loved  by  his  troops,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  contri¬ 
bution. 
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This  Bahram,  or  Yicrama  ditya,  the  Hindus 
claim  as  their  own  countryman  ;  lor,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Agni-puraria ,  he  is  declared  to  be  Carnansya , 
or  of  the  family  of  'Sri-Carria  ;  which  is  possible  on 
the  maternal  side. 


This  is  the  Vicrama' ditya,  whose  younger  brother 
was  called  Bhartriiiari  ;  famous  for  his  piety  and 
learning;  and  who  succeeded  his  father,  though 
the  youngest :  but  being  disgusted  with  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  favourite  wife, 
he  abdicated  the  throne  of  Mulava ,  and  retired  to 
Benares ;  where  he  ended  his  days  in  devout  con¬ 
templation  :  though  many  are  of  opinion  that  he 
is  still  alive.  When  he  left  the  throne,  his  brother 
was  gone  to  distant  countries ;  and  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  being  thrown  into  confusion,  was  soon  over¬ 
run  with  demons,  the  chief  of  whom  had  taken 
possession  of  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Yicrama  drove  him  away,  by  gentle 
means,  and  even  conciliated  his  favour,  and  there¬ 
by  obtained  a  boon  from  him,  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
for  100  years. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  Yicrama'ditya 
put  his  brother  Suca'ditya,  or  Bhartriiiari,  to 
a  most  slow  and  cruel  death,  by  severing  his  head, 
with  a  knife,  both  small  and  bad.  His  putting 
him  to  death  is  mentioned  by  Holwell,  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  #. 


Biiartrihari,  according  to  the  Hindus  in  general, 
withdrew  to  Churiar  near  Benares ,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  some  time ;  when  his  brother  gave  him  a  purganah, 
or  small  district,  called  to  this  day  Bliartari ,  and 
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Bhittri ,  after  him ;  and  which  is  to  the  eastward 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gomti .  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  pretty  large  fort,  with  the  ruins  of  his 
palace.  Near  it  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  an  inscription, 
containing  only  a  few  couplets  from  the  Maha-Bha- 
rata :  it  is  however  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
curious  connexions  of  the  letters. 

Being;  obliged  to  go  often  to  Benares ,  he  raised 
an  artificial  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  northern 
banks  of  the  little  river  Burn  a,  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  hill  of  Chunar ,  on 
which  he  resided.  It  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude  ; 
and  near  it  is  a  small  village,  called,  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  Pdhdr-pur ,  or  Hill-burgh. 

In  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Gwalior ,  both  MSS. 
and  printed,  it  is  declared,  that  Su'rya-se'na,  or 
Su  rya-pa  la,  called  also  So'ma-pa'la,  built  the  fort 
of  Gwalior ,  in  the  year  33£  of  Vicrama'ditya,  by 
whom  we  must  understand  the  son  of  Bahram- 
Go'r  ;  and  thus,  the  building  of  this  famous  citadel 
took  place  in  the  year  773;  and  probably,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Musulman 
invaders,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus .  The  kings 
of  that'  country  resided  at  a  place  called  Cdnti  or 
Cantipura  (now  Cotwall,  nine  cos  to  the  north  of 
Gwalior,  according  to  Lieut.  Wilson’s  information). 
The  origin  of  this  little  kingdom  is  mentioned  in 
the  prophetic  chapters  of  the  Vdyu,  Brahman  da  and 
Vishnu-purdn'as :  but  the  latter  is  more  explicit,  on 
this  subject,  than  the  others.  After  the  death  of 
Pulo'ma',  in  6‘48,  there  appeared,  in  Anu-Gangam , 
or  the  Gangetic  provinces,  a  king,  called  VjsVas'pha- 
tica,  or  V is  va-s  phurji  ;  who  drove  away  the  Brah¬ 
mens  and  Cshettris ,  and  raised  to  that  dignity  persons 
of  the  lowest  classes.  After  him  came  the  Ndgas 
or  Ndca-s,  who  divided  among  themselves  Anu-Gang- 
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am,  and  the  countries  to  the  westward  :  some  resided 
at  Padm&oati  (or  Patna;)  others  at  Praydga,  (or 
Allahabad ).  There  was  a  branch  of  them  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Ccinti  (now  Cotwall  near  Gwalior ,)  and 
another  at  Mathura:  and  there  were  nine  families 
of  them.  There  is  still  a  tribe  of  the  Nagas ,  or 
Ndcas ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ,  about  CalpL 
They  seem  to  form  a  singular  tribe,  but  I  am  other¬ 
wise  unacquainted  with  them. 

Thus  Su'rya-pa'la,  or  Soma-pa'la,  built  this 
fortress,  in  the  year  773,  andofViCRAMA  the  son 
of  Bahram-Gur  339,;  which  computation  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  another  epoch.  Aja-pala  or 
Gebal,  is  said  by  Ferishta',  to  have  been  assisted 
in  his  wars  against  Mahmud,  by  Tandepa  la  king 
of  Gwalior .  There  is  one  Diiaxdhupala,  in  the 
Persian  list  of  its  kings,  and  the  sixteenth  from 
its  foundation.  He  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Gepal,  and  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  M ah  mood,  about  the  year  1017. 

) 

The  dynasty  of  Su'ryapa'la  consisted  of  eighty- 
five  princes,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Gopa- 
chala  the  hermit,  (called  in  the  Persian  list  Gua  - 
lipa  ;)  and  ended  in  the  person  of  Teja-carn'a, 
103  years  before  Gxvalior  was  taken,  by  Sham- 
seddin,  or  Firoze  the  9d;  (who  ascended  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  in  1289;)  having  lasted  above  410 
years,  which  is  certainly  too  little  for  85  reigns : 
but  these  inaccuracies  are  not  uncommon  with  Hindu 
chronologers.  Lieut.  Wilson  informs  me,  that  a 
Brahmen ,  in  the  service  of  Candu-jee,  has  some¬ 
time  since  written  a  history  of  Gwalior ,  in  Sans¬ 
crit,  in  which  he  places  Su'rya-pa'la,  or  Soma- 
pa  la,  in  the  Dwapar  age:  and  the  author  declares, 
that  his  account  is  conformable  to  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions,  still  existing  on  th:  rocks  of  Gwalior ;  and 
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that  the  chief  circumstances  in  his  history  are  entirely 
taken  from  them.  If  so,  neither  the  inscriptions, 
nor  the  work  itself  deserve  much  credit.  Bahram, 
with  the  epithet  of  Giir,  in  Sanscrit  Garda bh a, 
or  the  ass,  is  the  founder  of  the  Garddabhina  dy¬ 
nasty,  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  chapters  of  the 
Pur  arias.  The  Hindus  say,  that  when  Garddabha 
withdrew  from  India,  he  left  his  wife  and  her  maid 
behind,  and  that  both  were  with  child  by  him;  but 
Persian  writers  assert,  that  he  took  his  wife  with  him 
to  Persia  with  her  immense  fortune.  In  Ragiiu- 
naVii’s  list,  we  find,  that  the  son  of  Gadha'-pa'la, 
or  Garddabha,  was  Vicramad'itya ;  who  had 
two  sons  Talaca-chandra,  who  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  another  called  V icrama'ditya  also, 
who  succeeded  him.  According  to  Persian  history, 
Garddabha  had  a  son  called  Yesdejird,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  This  prince  had  two  sons  Tiroze, 
the  eldest,  and  Hormuz  the  youngest,  sirnamed 
the  wise;  whom,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  lie 
appointed  for  his  successor ;  and,  toFiRozE,  he  gave 
the  government  of  Sigistan  and  Mecran.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  these  two  brothers  has  much  affinity  with 
what  they  relate,  in  India ,  of  Vtcram a'ditya  and 
Bhartrihart.  'Some  say  that  Vi c hamaditya  put 
him  to  death;  others,  that  he  banished  him  to  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  show  the 
ruins  of  his  place  of  abode  in  Giijjarat\  at  Ujjayini , 
and  near  Benares.  The  dynasty  of  the  Garda  bhinas 
is  probably  that  of  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  Bahram  Gur  in  Persia.  The  princes  in  the 
N.  W.  parts  of  India  were  vassals  of  the  Persian 
kings,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  father-in-law 
of  Baiiram-Gur  used  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  to 
them.  According  to  the  Hindus,  lie  was  not  ein- 
peror  of  India ,  but  only  a  powerful  king  in  the 
western  parts  of  that  country,  and  his  capital  city 
was  Cambdt  (or  Cambay).  It  is  not  improbable 
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that  Firoze  spared  the  life  of  his  brother,  and  ba¬ 
nished  him  to  distant  countries;  and  spread  a  report 
of  his  death  to  prevent  any  further  commotion  in 
his  favour.  Shiiiovyeh,  the  son  of  Khosru  Pur- 
viz,  caused  his  seventeen  brothers  to  be  secretly 
conveyed  to  India;  and  it  was  firmly  believed,  in 
the  west,  that  he  had  put  them  all  to  death:  yet 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  that  the  kings  of  Oudy - 
j)oor,  and  the  Marhattas ,  are  descended  from  them 
and  their  followers,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  appendix. 
In  many  copies  of  Raghu-nath’s  list,  instead  of 
Gadha-pala,  we  read  Cshe'ma-pala,  or  some 
other  name.  Next  to  him,  a  prince  is  introduced, 
called  Sadat-pa'la  ;  probably  for  SadaYva-pa'la, 
the  name  of  the  father  in-law  of  Gadha-pala, 
or  Bahram-Gur. 

As  the  famous  emperor  Biioja  is  not  noticed  by 
foreign  writers,  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  in¬ 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  In  the  Ayin* Acberi* , 
Bhoja  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  in  the 
year  541  of  Vicramaditya’s  era;  which  is  im¬ 
possible;  for  it  would  place  Bhoja's  accession  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  982 ;  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  room,  either  for  his  reign,  which  was 
a  long  one,  nor  for  those  of  his  two  successors,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  1000.  In  the  ' Satrujaya - 
mah  a  tiny  a )  we  read  4 77  instead  of  541,  and  this  will 
place  Bhoja’s  accesssion  in  the  year  918  of  Christ. 
But  the  author  of  the  above  treatise  uses  another 
mode  of  calculation,  which  will  give  a  difference 
of  four  years.  In  the  year  466  of  the  era,  says  he, 
was  Vicrama  ditya,  who  reigned  108  years; 
and  477  years  alter,  appeared  Sala'ditya,  in  A'sd~ 
jdpura.  I  he  era  is  that  of  Saliva  hana,  and  as 
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tlie  Jamas  reckon  from  the  death  of  Vicra'maditya, 
the  whole  will  stand  thus,  4()6  +  79~"108+477:=:914, 
for  the  year  of  Christ,  in  which  Bhoja  ascended 
the  throne.  Major  Mackenzie,  in  his  extracts  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society,  says,  that  in  the  Dekhin  it 
is  recorded  of  Bh6ja,  that  he  reigned  fifty  years 
fiye  months  and  three  days ;  and  that  the  famous 
Ca'li'-da'sa  lived  at  his  court.  Accordingly,  Biioja 
died  in  the  year  9^5  or  969,  if  we  place  his  accession 
in  the  year  918.  The  author  of  the  ' Satrujaya-ma - 
hatmya  places  the  accession  of  .Vicrama'dltya  in 
the  year  of  Christ  437,  instead  of  441;  and  when 
we  read,  in  the  Ayin-Acbcri,  that  Bh6ja  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  of  Vicrama  ditya  541,  this 
might  possibly  be  a  mistake  for  that  of  his  death; 
and  such  mistakes  are  unfortunately  but  too  frequent 
with  Hindu  writers;  and  his  death  would,  in  this 
case,  fall  in  the  year  977;  or  in  982,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  year  441.  This  account  is  the  most  pro¬ 
bable,  as  it  leaves  room  for  the  reign  of  his  adopted 
son  Jaya-nanda,  who  died  without  issue,  when 
Cha  itra-pa  la,  or  Jyte-pa'la  of  the  Towara  tribe, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  fighting  several  un- 
succesful  battles  with  Sultan  Mahmood,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  the  year  1002,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahknd.ua  pa  la.  This 
Chaitra-pala  or  Ckandra-paTa,  and  in  the  spo¬ 
ken  dialects  Chaitra-pala,  Jyte-pa'la andGEPAL, 
bv  Musulman  writers,  is  called  Ciiaitra-Chandra 
in  the  Bhavishya;  which  cannot  be  explained  other¬ 
wise,  than  by  supposing,  that' the  author  meant,  that 
he  was  called  indifferently  either  Chaitra-pala  or 
Chandra-pala.  He  was  a  most  powerful  prince, 
and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  all  over  India ; 
and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-Acberi*,  under  the 
name  of  Chandra-pa'la  :  but  he  is  placed  erro- 
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neously  before  Raja'-Bhoja.  This  is  the  Vicha- 
ma'ditya,  who  is  made  to  wage  war  against  Ma- 
habiia't  and  the  M ah abhat Micas,  Mohammed  and 
the  Muhammedans.  No  Hindu  prince  couid  have 
waged  war  against  Mohammed;  hut  the  whole  is 
an  allusion  to  the  subsequent  wars  with  his  followers; 
and  in  the  same  manner  we  must  probably  consider 
the  wars  of  the  other  Vicramas  with  'Sa'liva'hana. 
The  Hindus  have  confounded  Soltan  Mahmood 
with  Mohammed,  whom  thev  claim  as  their  own 
countryman,  as  well  as  Sa'liva'hana,  whilst  neither 
of  them  ever  was  in  India, 

The  propensity  of  the  Hindus,  to  appropriate  every 
thing  to  themselves,  is  well  known.  We  have  no¬ 
ticed  before  their  claims  to  Bahram-Gur,  and  his 
descendants;  and  in  the  same  manner,  they  insist, 
that  Acbar  was  a  Hindu  in  a  former  generation.  The 
proximity  of  the  time,  in  which  this  famous  emperor 
lived,  has  forced  them,  however,  to  account  for 
this  in  the  following  manner.  There  was  a  holy 
Brahmen ,  who  wished  very  much  to  become  em¬ 
peror  of  India;  and  the  only  practicable  way  for 
him  was  to  die  first,  and  be  born  again.  For  this 
purpose  lie  made  a  desperate  Tapasya ,  wishing  to 
remember  then  every  thing  he  knew  in  his  present 
generation.  This  could  not  be  fully  granted;  but 
he  was  indulged  with  writing  upon  a  brass  plate, 
a  few  things  which  he  wished  more  particularly 
to  remember;  then  he  was  directed  to  bury  the 
plate,  and  promised  that  he  would  remember  the 
place  in  the  next  generation.  Mucunda,  for  such 
was  his  name,  went  to  Allahabad ,  buried  the  plate, 
and  then  burned  himself.  Nine  months  after  he 
was  born  in  the  character  of  Acbar,  who,  as  soon  as 
lie  ascended  the  throne,  went  to  Allahabad,  and 
easily  found  the  spot  where  the  brass  plate  was 
buried.  Th  us  the  Hindus  claim  Muhammed  and 
Acbar  as  their  own;  exactly  like  the  Persians 
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of  old,  who  insisted  that  Alexander  was  the 
son  of  one  of  their  kings ;  so  that,  after  all, 
they  were  forced  to  submit  to  their  countrymen 
only.  But  let  us  return  to  Mahabhat,  or  Mu- 

hammed. 


The  Hindus  say,  that  the  son  of  a  certain  king 
of  India ,  being*  disgusted  with  the  world,  turned 
pilgrim,  and  went  to  Mocs h e's  w  a ra st’h ana,  (or 
Mecca),  In  his  way  thither,  and  in  Arabia,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Brahmen ,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  ordered  his  daughter  to  wait  on 
him,  as  usual.  Whilst  asleep,  the  cloth,  with  which 
his  loins  were  covered,  was  accidentally  defiled. 
When  he  awoke,  lie  took  it  off,  and  concealed  it 
in  a  corner  of  the  house,  in  some  hole,  and  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  damsel,  as  he  thought.  Being  from 
home,  to  perform  his  ablutions,  in  consequence  of 
this  nocturnal  defilement,  the  damsel  came  at  the 
usual  hour;  and  her  courses  suddenly  making  their 
appearance,  she  was  much  distressed,  and  looking 
every  where  for  some  cloth,  she  spied  the  bundle- 
in  short,  she  conceived.  He  departed  for  Mecca; 
and  some  months  after,  the  parents  of  the  damsel, 
and  herself,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion,  as  may  be  imagined. 

The  holy  man  was  considered  as  the  author  of 
their  disgrace,  though  the  damsel  exculpated  him : 
yet  she  could  not  account  for  her  present  si¬ 
tuation.  She  was  like  Hagar,  turned  out  of  the 
liouse,  into  the  wilderness,  with  her  son :  where 
they  were  miraculously  preserved,  both  being  in¬ 
nocent.  Some  years  after,  the  holy  man  returned, 
unconscious  of  his  having  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  hospitable 
Brahmen . 

After  much  abuse,  the  matter  was  explained;  but 
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the  son  of  the  damsel  could  not  be  admitted  to 
share  with  his  relatives,  or  even  to  remain  in  their 
communion.  He  was,  however,  honourably  dis¬ 
missed,  with  his  mother,  after  they  had  given  him 
a  suitable  education,  and  rich  presents  ;  and  they 
advised  him  to  shift  for  himself,  and  to  set  up  a 
new  religion,  as  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  old  one,  on  account  of  his  strange 
birth,  or  rather  conception.  When  advanced  in 
years,  he  wished  to  see  his  paternal  relations  and 
India;  and  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  his  new 
doctrine;  but  he  died  in  his  way  thither,  at  Medina , 
near  Canddhar .  This  Medina  is  Ghazni ,  called  em¬ 
phatically  the  second  Medina ,  from  the  great  number 
of  holy  men  entombed  there:  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  Hindus  have  confounded  Muhammed  with 
Sultan-Mahmood,  whose  sumptuous  Mausoleum  is 
close  to  that  city.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  account 
they  give  of  Muhammed  is  a  mere  rhapsody, 
retaining  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  IshmaTl,  IIagar,  Muhammed  himself, 
and  Sultan  M  ah  mood. 

This  Same  at,  or  era ,  of  Maiia'bhat,  was  early  in¬ 
troduced  into  India,  and  the  Hindus  were  obliged 
to  use  it,  as  they  do  now  in  all  their  civil  trans¬ 
actions;  and  thus  Muhammed  became  at  least  a 
Sambatica  or  Santica .  According  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  learned  in  India ,  Mohammed  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Sac  a  and  ' Sac&swara ,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  Vicrama.  He  is  a  >Saca ,  or  mighty 
chief;  and,  like  other  'Sacas,  he  killed  liis  millions: 
he  is  Saceswara ,  or  the  ruler  of  a  sacred  period, 
still  in  use  in  India .  For  these  reasons,  the 
Pandits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  did  not  scruple 
to  bestow  the  title  of  Vxcramaditya  upon  him; 
and  even  to  consider  him  as  the  real  worthy 
of  that  name;  and  in  order  to  make  the  era,  or 
at  least  the  time  of  Vxcramaditya  s  appearance, 
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coincide  with  the  era  of  Mohammed,  they  have 
most  shamefully  distorted  the  chronology  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Agni-puraria. 


Agnipurana, 
'S&liy&hana  7 

y  **•«•« do 

Naravahana  \ 

Vausa-vali,  or  Putra-rajas, 
that  is  to  say  the  royal 
offspring, 


A'ditya, . . . * 

Brahma-raja,  * 
Ati-Brahina,  ♦ 

Saoas'va, 

Harsha  Megha, 


184 

55 

87 

31 

80 


Ayin  Acbert, 

'S&livahana,  3..  ..  i  or  0 

Naravahaoa, . •  •  100 

Pulra- rajas,  .  100 

200 

A'ditya,  . . .  86  73 

Birinahraj,  •  . . .  *  •  30 

At-Birmah, ..........  90 

C  Sudhrowsheneh,  for 

\  Sadasva-sena, .  SO 

Hey  inert,  . .  •  *  *  •  100 

Gundrup,  ..........  35 


1st.  of  Vicramaditya,  4S7  — - — * 

1st.  of  Vicrauiaditya,  ••  621  7  3 


In  the  MSS.  copy  of  the  Ayin  Acberi  used  by 
TieffenthAler,  the  days  and  months  were  omit¬ 
ted.  In  several  we  find  seven  months,  and  three 
days  once  only;  and  the  repetition  in  other  MSS. 
is  owing  probably  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 
Here  one  year  only  is  allotted  to  SalivaIiana, 
and  100  to  Nara-va'hana,  who  is  the  same  with 
'Sa  l  1  v a  11  a k  a ,  to  whom  one  only  is  allowed,  in  order, 
probably,  to  keep  up  his  rank  and  place  in  the  list.. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  where  we  put  0  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chronological  list,  the  Hindus  put 
1,  as  we  used  to  do  formerly;  and  that  year  should 
be  rejected  in  calculations ;  but  this  precaution  is 
often  neglected,  even  in.  Europe. 


The  first  year  of  'Sa/liva/hana,  but  not  of  his 
era,  was  the  3101  of  the  Call-yuga ,  answering  to 
the  first  of  the  Christian  era,  according  to  the  Cunui- 
ricd-chanda ;  and  consequently,  this V 1  c r a m a'd it y a7s 
accession,  to  the  throne,  happened  621  years  after 
Vo L.  IX.  M 
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the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  MSS.  pe¬ 
rused  bv  Tieffentha  leu  ;  and  GQ 1  years  7  months 
and  3  days,  according  to  others  :  and  the  Jlejra 
began,  when  b‘2I  years  6  months  and  15  days,  of 
the  Christian  era ,  were  elapsed;  the  difference  is 
surely  trifling.  That  the  Pandits ,  who  assisted 
Abul-Fazil,  pointed  to  Muhammed,  under  the 
name  of  Vicramaditya,  is  confirmed  also  from 
two  dates  in  the  A  yin  Acberi ,  in  which  the  years, 
said  to  belong  to  Vicrama'ditya’s  era ,  are  rea  Hy 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hejra . 
Probably  it  was  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Acbar,  whose  tolerant  spirit  could  not 
fail  to  endear  him  to  the  Hindus.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Aureng-Zebe,  the  most  intolerant  of  all  princes, 
when  Ragiiu-n'atiia  wrote  the  Vansdvdii ,  at  his 
command,  he  introduced  Muhammed  by  name,  with 
the  title  of  'Sri'ma'n-  Ma  ha'raja.  In  this  attempt, 
the  Pandits ,  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  most  shame¬ 
fully  disfigured  the  chronology  of  the  supplement 
to  the  Agni-pnrdna.  Of  S'aTiva'h  ana  and  Nara- 
va'hana,  they  made  two  distinct  persons ;  as  well 
as  of  Ba  li ram,,  with  the  title  of  Guu,  in  Persian \ 
and  IIa i mar,  or  the  wild  ass,  in  Arabic.  Thus 
they  introduced  Haim  a r  or  IIa  ymert,  and  Gur  or 
Ganda-rup:  to  the  former  they  allotted  100,  and 
to  the  latter  35  years  ;  and  they  had  the  assurance 
to  ted  Abul-^azi l,  that  it  was  declared,  in  their 
sacred  books,  that  Haimar  having  been  killed  in 
battle,  his  soul  passed  into  the  body  of  Ganda- 
rup  *.  They  were  also  forced  to  lengthen  the  reigns 
of  the  intermediate  princes  :  thus  one  abyss  calls 
to  another,  and  a  single  lie  requires  often  fifty  to 
support  it. 

The  accession  of  Vicrama'ditya,  the  son  of 
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Bahram-Gur,  to  the  throne,  is  placed,  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Agni-purdn a,  A.  D.  43/  ;  and  the  same 
date  is  given,  in  the  ' Satrpjaya-mahatmya ,  as  we 
have  seen  before  *.  This  event  is  placed,  however, 
in  the  year  441,  or  442,  by  chronologers  in  the  west; 
and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Agm-puraria ,  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  'Adit y a  is  placed  in  the  year  of  Christ 
185;  but,  in  the  Cumdricdi-  chart  da ^  it  is  declared 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  19 1  :  the  difference 
is  six  years,  which  added  to  437,  or  rather  to  4 
will  place  the  same  event  in  the  year  442. 

The  name  of  the  emperors,  called  Mohammed, 
or  Mahmood,  is  generally  written,  and  pronounced, 
bv  Hindus,  Mahabfiat,  which  implies  a  great 
warrior :  hence  he  .is  called  also  Maha'  Ba'hu, 
Vira-ba'hu,  and  Maha-Vira-ba hu.  It  is  written 
also  Maha-bhatTaraca,  Mauabhattarica,  and 
Mo h a- b hat' tar.  Iii  the  Vansdvdli,  he  is  styled 
SrIma'n-maiia'-raja,  tlie  prosperous  (or  on  whom 
blessing  and  happiness)  the  great  commander.  In 
the  list  of  kings,  the  titles  are  generally  placed  after 
the  proper  name  :  thus  Bho  ja  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Sri-Carn'a-Ka'ja-Vicrama,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Agni-purdria.  In  the  Vansdvdli,  as  new  mo¬ 
delled  by  the  Jamas ,  the  epithet  of  Paras  u  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  name,  and  not  improperly ;  because, 
like  another  Paras'u,  he  and  his  successors  destroyed 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  Paras  u  signifies  a  sword, 
or  scimiter  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  alludes  to  the  epithets 
of  Seisullcth,  (the  sword  of  God,)  and  of  Zulfecar , 
so  famous  among  his  followers. 

It  is  said,  in  the  Vrihat-Cafha ,  that  he  was  from 
Ananga-dcsa ,  or  the  country  of  AnAnga,  another 
name  for  Ca'm^de'va,  and  supposed,  by  Pandits , 


*  Sec  before,  p, 
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to  be  to  the  westward  of  India,  fn<  the  VansuvdUT 
instead  of  Ananga,  it  is  written  Benga ,  err  Bengali, 
The  Ha'mir,  or  Homar,  introduced  as  his  successor, 
in  this  list,  is  probably  meant  for  Omar,  who,  a& 
early  as  the  year  636,  began  to  form  regular  plans, 
for  the  invasion  of  India;  and  actually  sent  a  large 
detachment,  by  sea,  to  invade  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  r  or  rather,  this  Ha'mir  is  the  famous  Ha  mIr, 
general  of  Moavyeij  *,  who  waged  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  with  the  Hindus,,  in  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Delta.  Moavyeh  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  66 1,  and  died  in  6*79;  and  the  wars  of  Ham  in*, 
with  the  Hindus,  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign.  In  the  Vans  do  dll,  he  is- called  Ha'mir-. 
sinha,  and  IIa'mir-se'na  e  but,  in  many  copies, 
the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is  dropped,  and  we 
read  Mir-s'e'na,  Dirse'na,  and  even  Disena  ;  and, 
in  some  copies,  he  is  said  to  have  been,  a  native  of 
Ananga . 


The  title 'SrImaV-maha'-ra  ja  was  probably  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Maha-bhaY,  in  compliment  to  Au- 
reng-Zebe,  by  whose  order  the  Vansdvdli  was  written. 
The  Hindus *  in  general,  never  speak  ill  of  Moham¬ 
med;  and  they  think  that  he  was  a  good  man; 
but  they  by  no  means  entertain  the  same  idea  of 
his  disciples. 


During  the  time  of  Mohammed,  neither  lie,  nor 
his  followers,  ever  troubled  themselves  about  India: 
but  soon  after  his  death,  and  in  the  year  636 1, 
©ma'r  began  to  devise  means  for  the  invasion  of 
that  country ;  and  the  first  step  he  took,  was  to 
build  Basrah ,  or  Buss  or  ah .  He  then  sent  Magai- 
beii-abul  Aas,  according  to  the  Ayin-Acberi  f,  who* 
setting  off  from  Baharein  by  sea,  invaded  the  west- 


*  Ay iu  Acberi,  Subali  Tataii. 
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cm  parts  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  :  but  meeting; 
with  unexpected  resistance,  he  was  defeated,  and 
lost  his  life;  and  as  Omar  died  in  641,  this  expedi¬ 
tion  must  have  taken  place  between  these  two  years, 
and  probably  in  669  or  640.  Oth man,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  attempted  an  invasion  by  land;,  but  having 
sent  people  to  survey  the  roads,  he  was  deterred 
by  their  report.  Am,  after  him,  sent  a  general, 
who  effected  some  trifling  conquests,  on  the  borders 
of  Sind,  Moavyeh  sent  twice  his  general  Amir, 
or  IIa'mir;  but,  after  long  and  bloody  conflicts, 
he  was  forced  to  desist.  Under  the  Caliph  Wa'lid 
the  conquest  of  Sind  was  at  last  effected  by  Mu  ham- 
med-Casim,  A.  H.  99,  or  of  Christ  717  f. 

The  rapid  conquests  of  Omar,  and  his  successors, 
through  Iran  and  Tuvan ,  and  their  constant  and 
^unrelenting  attempts  upon  India ,  though  not  always 
successful,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  could  not 
but  alarm  very  much  the  princes  of  that  country  ; 
who  thus  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  Malm - 
(hhat'adicas,  Mu  hammed  their  chief,  and  the  intoler¬ 
ant  spirit  of  their  new  religion. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  part,  from  the 
first  year  of  Yicram a'dttya,  to  the  death  of 
*P r f t h w  1- r a' j A ,  and  of  J a ya-cu andra.  1 11  this 
part,  the  appendix  to  the  Agni,  and  also  to  the 
Mh av ishya-p u ran  as,  agree  pretty  well  with  the  Agin- 
Acberi ,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  kings,  and  the 
order  of  succession.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Ayhu 
Acberi ,  a  material  difference;  for  three  kings,  who 
are  placed  after  Bho'ja,  in  the  two  first  lists,  are 
transposed  in  the  Ay  in- Acberi,  and  put  before  Bho'ja* 
and  in  an  inverted  order  of  succession.  These  are 
Ra'ma-chandra,  (called  there  erroneously  Kurr*jm- 


*  Vol,  2<h  Account  of  Sircar  Tatah,  p.  147. 
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cund)  Chaxdra-pa'la,  and  Mehe'ndra-ea'la; 
The  reason  of  this  transposition  is,  that  the  Pandits , 
who  assisted  Abul-fazil,  having  placed  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Biioja  110  years  before  the  death  of 
Jaya-ciiandra,  in  1194,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1084,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  these 
three  kings ;  and  they  concluded,  that  they  must 
have  reigned  before  Biioja,  particularly  as  they 
found  there  a  king,  called  also  Mah  eNdra-pa'la, 
the  grand-father  of  Biioja.  Another  mistake,  in 
the  Ayin-Achcri ,  is  the  introduction,  not  only  of 
a  collateral  dynasty,  but  the  metamorphosing  the 
place  of  their  residence  into  a  king. 

\  J-  ■ 

The  succession  of  kings,  from  Vicrama  the  son 
©f  Gardabiia,  to  Jaya-ciiandra,  stands  thus  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purana . 

Vic  ramaditya  -  -  -  100  years 

Ciiandra-se'na,  -  -  -  ,50 

SuRYA-SENA,  -----  85 

Chandra-s'ena  is  omitted  in  the  Ayin-Acberi , 
'Sacti-siniia,  -  -  -  -  85 

In  h  is  time  the  era  of  'SaTiyatiana  prevailed 
over  that  of  Vicrama'ditya. 

C’iiadga-sf/n  a,  -  -  -  85 

he  resided  at  Ujjayini , 

/ 

At  that  time  A'taca,  called  VaTaca  in  the  Pur- 
an' as,  reigned  at  Dhara-nagara,  for  the  space  of  1.90 
years,  or  rather  his  dynasty.  Suc'ha-s'en'a  or 
Sumuc’ii-sena,  and  after  him  Chadga-sena  reign¬ 
ed  at  Chittr acuta  (  in  Bundelcnnd).  The  first  reign¬ 
ed  88,  and  the  second  86  years ;  and  these  appear 
to  be  collateral  dynasties, 

#  \  v 

Then  came  Mahendra-pala,  called  Vijaya- 
nanda  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  and  these  two  epithets 
imply  a  gieat  conqueror.  It  is  said,  that  he  reigned 
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1 00  years  at  Yogim-pura ,  or  Dilli ;  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  the  Mahendra-pala,  who  reigned  in 
that  city,  lived  after  Bhoja.  After  his  death, 
Mlfnja  was  appointed  regent ,  during  the  minority  of 
his  son  Bhoja.  lie  resided  at  a  place  called  ' Sonitpura, 
and  reigned  86  years.  After  him,  Bhoja  remaned 
in  the  Dekhin ,  91  years.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
Jaya-nanda,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called 
Jaya-ciiandra,  and  he  reigned  89  years.  Thus, 
the  compiler  of  this  list  seemingly  places  the  death  of 
Jaya-nanda  1095  years  after  the  accession  of  Yi- 

CRAM  A  DITY  A,  the  SOU  of  G ARDD  ABII A,  to  the  throne; 

or  in  the  year  of  Christ  1480;  thus  confounding 
together  this  Vicrama'ditya,  with  the  one  after 
whom  the  era  is  supposed  to  be  denominated.  In 
this  manner,  he  has  carried  back  the  first  vear  of 

S a  l  1  v a  11  a n a ,  441  years  before  Christ;  and  the 

*  •/  7 


expiation  of  ChaVacya  and  Chandra  gupta,  753 
before  the  same  era.  His  idea  however,  was,  that 

Jaya-nanda  died  in  the  year  1095  of  V  i  cram  a- 

%/ 

dity  as  era,  answering  to  the  year  of  Christ  1039': 
.and  as  Bhoja  remned  only  50  years,  instead  of  9  h 
a  further  correction  will  place  the  death  of  Jay  a 
nanda  in  the  year  of  Christ  99$,  which  is  pretty 


near  the  truth.  These  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions,  so  frequent  among  Hindu  chronologers,  are 
disgustful  in  the  last  degree,  and  must  greatly  retard 


res-s  of  historical  research. 


He  was  succeeded  by  Chaitra-paYa,  the  son 
of  Ra'ma-cfiandra,  a  powerful  zemindar,  in  the 
country  of  Gauda ,  in  JMdtava,  and  of  the  Tomdra 
tribe.  In  the  Ayin-Acberi*  we  read,  that,  when 
Jaya  the  son  of  Bhoja  died,  there  was  not  found 
any  one  of  the  Pomara  or  Powar  tribe,  worthy  to 


*  Vol.  2<h  p.  56, 
M  4 
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wear  the  crown;  on  which  account,  Chytepa'l,  an 
eminent  zemindar,  was  cliosen  king;  and  he  founded 
the  Tomcira  dynasty. 

In  these  three  lists,  we  find  two  dynasties  intro¬ 
duced,  th tTomdra  and  the  ChauJidn:  but  these  were 
collateral,  at  least  for  sometime;  as  is  obvious  from 
the  context  of  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdn'a ,  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  Jidaha'na,  called  Prith- 
wi-raja  in  the  Ayin-Acberi*,  was  defeated,  and 
killed  in  battle,  in  the  country  of  Sambhaia ,  by  the 
Chauhans ,  who  thus  became  kings  of  Yogini-pura , 
or  Dilli.  This  happened,  says  Abul-Fazil,  in  the 
year  of  Vicrama'ditya  848  (it  should  be  488); 
and  as  the  first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya  is  made  in 
that  section,  to  correspond  with  the  first  of  the 
Hejra>  the  death  of  Jidaha'na  happened  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1110.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
another  passage  from  the  same  author f,  in  which 
he  says,  that  the  dynasty  of  Bala-deo,  or  Billed, 
the  Chauhdn ,  lasted  83  years,  and  seven  months, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  death  of  PrithvJ-ra'ja, 
who  was  slain  by  Baldeo,  to  the  death  of  Pi¬ 
th  aura',  in  the  year  lips,  or  of  the  Tlejra ,  588: 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ilejra ,  to  the  year 
lilO  of  Christ,  there  had  elapsed  exactly  488 
Hindu  ox  Lunisolar  years  J.  Accordingly,  these  two 
.dynasties  will  stand  thus: 


*  Vol.  2d.  p.  118.  -f-  Voi.  2d.  p.  115, 

l  Vol.  2d.  p,  118. 
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27icToMA'RA  JFamihf . 
llama-Cliandra,  Zemindar 
of  Gau' da  did  not  reign. 

Chaitra-p<Ua  his  son ,  emperor 
of  India ,  had  two  sous; 


Mahendra-p&Ia, 
e-dtperor 


Raya-seira,  called  also  C H  AU  H'ANA  Family* 
Ananga-pala,  and  E co¬ 
pula,  builds  Dill),  A.  D. 

1050. 

Harm  Badi 

Jida liana,  killed  in  Battle 
bp  Bala-deva  A.  D.  1 1 10. 
had  i two  sons . 


Yigalmna, 
with  draws  to 
Gaiuld  his  native 
country. 


Sanca-pkla, 

Cirtli-pala, 

Anangapala. 


Bali  u  sali 

Vis'alacsha 

S6ma-deva 

Bala-deva 

Naga-deva 

Cirtti-pala 

Frithwi-ra'ja, 


died  A.  D.  1192. 


In- the  account  of  Sabah  DIM,  by  Abul-Fazil* 
the  list  of  the  Chauhdn  princes,  who  reigned  after 
the  year  110 9,  is  erroneous;  but  in  the  account  of 
Subah  3/d/waf,  it  agrees  with  the  appendix  tQ  the 
Agni-purana. 

Musulman  writers  inform  us,  that  after  the  death 
of  Gebal,  or  C n a i t- p ala,  the  Balhara  kings,  in 
Gujjarat ',  became  lords  paramount,  or  emperors  of 
India:  and,  in  the  Agnj-pur/ma,  we  find  that  Chai- 
tra-pa'la  had  two  sons,  Maha'-chaNdra-pa'la, 
or  M  a  h  end  ii  a- pa  la,  wlio  proved  at  last  a  weak 
and  foolish  prince,  and  his  brother  Raya-sVna 
carried  away  his  wife,  and  built  Dilll .  He  was 
called  Ananga-pa'la,  or  befriended  by  love,  and 
Ratipala,  or  fostered  by  Rati,  the  goddess  of 
love,  and  the  consort  of  Ga'ma-deva;  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  above  transaction :  hence  the  founder 
of  Dilli  is  called  by  some,  Ananga-pa'la,  and  by 


r 


*  Vol.  2d.  p.  I  la 
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others  Raya-s'ena.  lie  is  noticed  by  Tieffek- 
thaler,  who  calls  him  Raseka,  and  says  that  lie 
built  Dilli *  Abul-Fazil,  in  his  account  of  Subah 
Mill,  places  this  event  in  the  year  of  ‘Vicrama- 
351TYA  429 :  and  iii  a  former  section,  he  makes  the 
first  year  of  that  era  to  correspond  with  the  first  of 
the  Hijra  f  .  It  happened  then  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1050;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage 
from  the  same  author  in  which  he  places  the 
building  of  Dilli,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Tomara 
dy  nasty,  in  that  city,  142  years  before  the  death 
of  Pith auka  ,  in  11.92;  and  this  gives  the  same 
result. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Prithwi-ea'la,  or 
J  i  dahana,  in  the  year  1110,  his  son  Vigahana 
returned  to  Gaud' a,  his  native  country,  according  to 
the  Agni-purana  ;  but  we  find  still  three  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  reigning  at  Dilli,  Sanca-pa'la,  Cirtti- 
pa'la  and  Ananga-pa’la.  In  the  Agnipurana  it 
is  said,  that  Ray-sena  conquered  the  Antar-vedi, 
or  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  and 
also  the  country  about  Dilli ,  and  settled  there. 
The  Chauhdnas  possessed  at  the  same  time,  Sam- 
bhala-desa ,  or  the  country  of  Sambhala ,  to  the  north 
df  Canouge . 

Anaga-pa'la,  the  last  king  of  Dilli  of  the  To- 
wara  dynasty,  being  without  male  issue,  adopted 
PrIThwFra'ja,  or  Pitiiaura',  the  last  of  the  Chau- 
hhn  dynasty.  This  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Pirthi-raj  a,  or  Pith  aura', 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  part  of  which  is  in  my  pos- 


*  Beschreibung  von  Hindustan,  p.  111. 
t  Scobah  Malwa,  vol.  2d.  p.  6l.  See  above,  p.  lGl,  1 62, 

t  Vol  2.  p.  J 15,  1 1 8. 
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session.  There  it  is  declared,  that  Ananga-pa'la 
had  no  male  issue ;  and  that  he  gave  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Chauhan  king  of 
Sambhala-dcs a ;  who  had  by  her  a  son,  called  Pi¬ 
th  aura".  Ananga-pa'la  adopted  him  for  his  own 
son,  and  appointed  him  his  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Dill! ;  recommending  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Jaya-chandra,  emperor  of  Lidia,  and  residing 
at  Canouge:  This  happened,  says  the  author  of  the 
above  treatise,  in  the  120th  year  of  king  Ananga- 
pala';  but  more  probably  of  his  dynasty,  which 
lasted  142  years;  and  accordingly,  this  adoption 
took  place  in  the  year  1170  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  imperial  throne  be¬ 
longed  of  right,  to  the  Ckohcin  family,  and  that 
they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Jaya-chandra,  of 
the  Rattore  tribe;  but  we  are  not  told  the  ground 
of  their  claims  and  pretensions.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
such  was  the  cause  of  the  last  great  war  in  India ; 
for,  when  Jaya-chandra  attempted  to  perform  a 
grand  sacrifice,  at  which  the  presence  of  all  the  kings 
of  India  was  required,  he  was  told,  that  he  was  not 
qualified  to  preside  at  such  a  sacrifice,  as  the  empire 
belonged  to  the  Chofian  family;  and  of  course,  that 
it  was  the  province  of  Pith  aura',  who  had  absented 
himself,  because  he  thought  that  the  usurper  would 
not  allow  him  to  preside  at  the  sacrifice.  A  love 
affair  contributed  also  to  exasperate  both  parties; 
for,  when  Jaya-chandra  led  an  artnv  into  Sink  ala- 
dwtpa,  or  Ceylon ,  the  king  of  that  country  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  damsel:  but  Jaya-chandra, 
being  advanced  in  years,  adopted  her  for  his  own 
daughter;  and  she  was  soon  to  have  been  married 
to  a  powerful  king:  but  she,  having  heard  of  Pit- 
ha. u  has  valour  and  achievements,  fell  in  love  with 
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him,  and  refused  her  consent.  Jaya-chandha, 
enraged  at  her  behaviour,  cau&ed  her  to  be  confined  ; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  a  most  bloody  war,  in  ! 
which  the  heroes  of  India  fell,  by  mutual  wounds. 
Pithaura'  proved  successful,  set  the  young  damsel 
at  liberty,  and  carried  her  in  triumph  to  Dlili,  and 
recovered  also  the  imperial  throne.  But  he  did  not 
enjov  it  long  ;  for  Sajiebuddin  made  his  appearance 
with  an  army,  and  Jaya-chandra,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  invader,  which  soon  brought  ruin 
and  destruction  on  both  parties.  Pith  aura'  fell 

in  the  plains  of  Sfhdn'u-sar  or  Thariu-sar ;  and  it  is 
said,  near  a  village,  called  IS ar ay  ana  para.  The 
league,  between  Jaya-chandua  and  Sahebuddix, 
did  not  last  long;  and  in  an  engagement,  in  the 
year  1  { 94,  between  Chmdwar  and  Etowah ,  Jay  a- 
chandra  was  completely  routed,  and  obliged  to  fly; 
and,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ganges,  in  a  small 
boat,  he  was  drowned 

After  the  famous  expiation  of  Ciianacya,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  in  my  essay  on  the  G  angelic- 
provinces,  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the  Agni- 
pur  aria  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  “Ambu- 
ra'ja,  (or  the  king  of  the  waters  surrounding  India \ 
Maha'-pati  (the  great  sovereign  lord),  Bhumi-pala, 
(the  fosterer  of  the  world),  reigned  a  hundred  years. 
After  him  came  Ra'ma-ciiandra,  who  reigned 
twelve  years;  and  was  succeeded  by  Bn  a  rata,  who 
reigned  in  Ujjayini ,  200  years.” 

Ambu-raja  is  obviously  Ciiandra-gupta,  whose 
reign  here  is  made  to  begin,  and  not  improperly, 
immediately  after  tire  expiation  of  ChaVacya  ; 
when  every  thing  was  settled,  and  Chandra-gupta 
acknowledged  paramount  of  India. 


*  Avin  Acberi,  Yol.  2d.  p.  102. 
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Thus,  from  that  famous  expiation,  to  the  end 
of  Bha'rata’s  dynasty,  there  are  312  years,  ending 
the  year  preceding  the  first  of  the  Christian  era:  but 
according  to  the  CumaA cd-ckanda,  this  expiation 
took  place  310'  years  B.  C.  and  the  difference  is 
trifling. 

Then,*’  says  the  compiler  of  the  appendix  to 
the  Agni-puran a,  “  at  Fratbht'dna  in  the  Deccan, 
through  the  mercy  of  S'iva,  will  appear  'Sa  liva'~ 
han a,  Mahd-bali,  great  and  mighty;  Dharmdtmd p 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  righteousness  and  justice;  Sa- 
tyavdca „  his  word  truth  itself;  Anasmjaca ,  free  from 
spite  and  envy;  Fafyam-utt amam-crita can,  whose* 
empire  will  extend  all  over  the  world;  Nara-vdhana, 
the  conveyer  of  souls-  (to  places  of  eternal  bliss): 
and  he  will  reign  84  years.” 

Nara-vdhana  signifies  literally  the  conveyer  of 
men,  which  is  here  the  same  thing :  for  the  idiom 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  will  hardly  admit  of  quf 
saying  conveyer  of  souls.  Thus  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Manicheans ,  when  they  call  him 
mhnarmn  vector  in  major e  nmi,  the  conveyer  of 
souls  in  the  larger  boat. 

“  Then  will  come  Nara-va'hana  (in  the  Bha~ 
Ashy  a  pur  an' a  Npa-sinha)  who  will  reign  100  years.” 
Nara-va'hana  and  Nih-siniia  are  two  well  known 
epithets  of  'SaTiva'hana,  and  they  have  been  pro¬ 
bably  introduced  here  in  order  to  enable  the  com¬ 
piler  to  bring  in  100  years  to  answer  his  purpose. 
What  induces  me  to  think  so,  is  the  passage  imme¬ 
diately  following.  “  Then  will  appear  Nara- 
v  ah  an  a  and  YansaValx.”  In  the  Ayin-Acberi  % 

.  - - - - ... - - - -  ~~ 

n  Sabah  Malwah* 
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in  the  room  of  Vansavalt,  we  rear!  in  one  copy 

Vans'a-raja,  and  ill  another  Putra-raja,  and  the 

former  is  retained  by  Ti  effentiialer.  Vans  a- 

%/  t 

RA'JAy  signifies  the  royal  offspring,  Putra-ra'ja 
file  royal  children,  and  Van  sa  vali,  offspring 
or  descendants,  and  also  an  account  of  them.  The 
two  former  are  generally  pronounced  Raja-putras, 
and  Ram A-v ansa's:  and  they  are  introduced  here, 

'  «r 

because  there  are  some  families  of  Ra'ja-puts,  and 
Rama-vansas,  who  really  pretend  to  be  SaTa van  sas, 
or  the  offspring  of  Ha  la  or  'Sa'la-vaiiana.  To 
these,  very  properly,  no  years  are  allotted  in  my  copy 
of  the  Agni-purdna ;  but,  in  that  used  by  Aeul- 
Fazil,  100  years  are  given  to  them;  and  none  to 
'Sa  livaiia'na,  or  if  you  will,  one  year  only. 

Thus  in  my  copy  we  read, 

'Sa'liva'hana,  ------ 

Naravaha'na  and  the  V ansa-halls 
or  Vans  avails  ----- 

.  r  1  •  *  , 


But  in  the  A  yin  Acberi  we  have 
\SaTiva'hana  - 
Nara-vahana  -  -  -  -  - 
i  ansa-rajas  or  Pair  a  rajas 


84 

10Q 


184 

1  — or — 0 
100 
100 


200 

Hence  it  appears,  that  originally  'Sal'ivauiana 
and  Nara-vahana,  in  this  place,  were  considered 
but  as  one  individual. 


“  Then  will  come  'Adi  tv  a,  who  will  reign  55 
years."  His  reign  began  the  185th  year  of 'Saliva  - 
ii  an  a,  and  of  the  Christian  era,  according  to  mv 
copy;  but  in  the  year  201,  according  to  the  Ay  in 
Acberi  This  is  the  VicraMa-Aditya,  who  was 
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contemporary  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia ,  according 
to  Ferishta,  and  reckoned  among  the  several  kings 
called  Vicrama'ditya,  in  the  Sinhdsana  dzvatrin- 


shati .  He  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sudraca, 
or  'Suraca  in  the  Vrihat-cathd ,  and  under  that  of 
Vicramacesari  in  the  Vet  a  lap  ay  ch  av  ins  at  i,  as  we 
have  seen  before*;  and  according  to  the  Cumaricd- 
chart  da. ,  began  his  reign  in  the  year  191  of  the 
Christian  era.  After  him  came  Brahma'-ra'ja, 
who  reigned  87  years  in  Vidharhha-nagari.  His 
successor  was  Ati-Brahma',  who  reigned  at  Uj- 
j  ay  im:  he  went  with  an  army  to  countries  toward 
the  north,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  after  a  reign 
of  31  years.” 


He  was  succeeded  by  SadaVwa,”  called  Va- 
sudha  in  the  Bharvishya ,  and  Basdeo  by  Ferishta: 
M  he  reigned  84  years.” 

o  J 


In  his  time  appeared  IIarsua-megha  or  Ra- 
shabiia,  called  Gaxdi-ia-rupa  in  the  A  yin  Acheri , 
and  Bahram-G6r  in  the  history  of  Persia . 


His  son  was  Vicama'Dttya,  (In  the  Bhavishya 
two  persons  are  mentioned,  Biia  rtriiiari  and  Siu- 
Vicrama'ditya ;)  who  began  his  reign  accordingly 
in  the  year  441,  reckoning  from  the  first  of  Sa'li- 
vahana,  and  answering  of  course  to  the  same 
year,  (441,)  of  the  Christian  era:  and  the  son  of 
Babram-Gor  ascended  the  throne  in  that  very 
year.  'Sri-Vicrama'ditta  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  100  years,  and  of  course  he  died  in  the  year 
541.  It  is  here  said  that  he  went  and  subdued  the 
P  ait  anas ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  Pat  ana 
in  the  Deccan ,  but  not  the  Patans,  as  Bernoulli 


*  Page  107,  1 4.6. 
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says.  Ills  successor  was  Chandra-sen a,  who 
reigned  <50  years:  then  came  Su'hya-sVnA,  who 
reigned  85,  and  died  of  course  135  years  after  Vi- 
cram'aditya.  S' urya-s ena  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
for  Su'rya'nsa,  or  'Sri-su'rya'nsa,  another  name 
for  'SrPSalivaiiana,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  next 
essay:  and,  like 'Saliva'h ana’s  death,  his  is  placed 
exactly  in  185th  year  of  Vicrama'ditya's  era,  and 
the  same  number  of  years  after  his  death,  and  in 
the  year  676  of  the  Christian  era *  But  it  does  by 
no  means  follow,  that  there  existed  at  that  time  a 
prince  called  either  S a  l ivahana  or  Su'rya'nsa  ; 
but  what  we  can  reasonably  conclude  is,  that  his  era 
was  introduced  at  that  time,  and  finally  prevailed. 
“  Then,”  says  our  author,  (under  the  reign  of  his 
•successor 'SactI-s  in  ha,  find  in  the  room  of  Yicra- 
ma'rca,  the  Saca-handhi,')  “  'Sa'lavaiiana  will  he 
chief  of  the  'Saca,  or  sacred  period oiv  in  other 
words,  his  era  will  prevail  over  that  of  Vicra'- 
marc  a. 

Y  icramarca't  par  am  chaiva'  Saca  cartta  hhavishyati . 
'Sa'lava  hana  namnaiva prasidd'  ham  punarasya  tu . 

Then,  after  Vicramarca,  Sa lavaijana  will  be 
the  maker  -(ruler)  of  the  S'aca. 

The  famous  Bhoja  was  the  son  of  Ra'ja-sin- 
dura,  and  horn  unto  him  in  his  old  age.  When 
he  died,  his  son  being*  a  minor,  and  only  eight 
years  old,  his  uncle  Mijnja,  whose  name  is  often 
written  Punja,  was  therefore  intrusted  with  the 
regency. 

O  v 


Muxja  wrote  a  geographical  description,  either 
of  the  world,  or  of  India;  which  still  exists,  undefc 
the  name  of  M anj  a-pr  at  i-desa-vy  avast  hei,  or  state  of  va-* 
rious  countries.  This  voluminous  vyork  was  afterwards 
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corrected  and  improved,  by  Ra'ja-Bhoja;  and  this 
new  edition  is  called  B  hoja-pr  at  ides' a-vyavfatha,  and 
still  exists  in  Gujjardt. 

When  Bhoja  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the 
famous  Sink  as  ana,  or  lion-seat,  which  had  been 
Buried  since  the  days  of  Vicrama'ditya,  and  thereby 
became  entitled  to  that  epithet,  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  him  by  Bali,  when  he  visited  the  infernal 
regions.  He  is  also  called  'Sri-Carn'a-ra' ja-Vi- 
crama,  with  the  title  of  Aditya,  which  last  is 
used  often  separately,  and  was  also  a  title  bestowed 
upon  'Sri-Carna-DeVa,  whom  he  alluded  to  in  the 
stanzas  he  sent  to  Munja  *,  and  which  afterward, 
from  that  circumstance,  was  bestowed  on  him. 
When  he  died,  the  goddess  Saras  vati,  presiding 
over  the  sciences,  wept  bitterly,  saying  “  where  shall 
I  find  now  a  place  to  dweli  in.”  Bhoja  ascended 
the  throne,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  913;  and  he  resided  at  j DhdrA-nagar,  com¬ 
monly  called  Dhdr ,  in  the  province  of  Malaya. 
He  bad  an  only  daughter,  called  Banumati,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Jaya-nanda,  who  conquered 
all  India ,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  last  of  the  worthies 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Vicrama'ditya,  though 
some  reckon  Jaya-chandra  as  the  last;  and  indeed 
Jaya-nanda  and  Jaya-Chandra  are  often  mis¬ 
taken  the  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-purana ,  the  author 
concludes  with  declaring  that  some  hundred  years 
ago,  “.the  gods  and  men  in  India,  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  foreign  tribes,  went  in  a  body,  with 
Brahma'  at  their  head,  to  \Sw eta-dwipa,  or  the 
White  Island  in  the  west,  to  implore  Vishnu’s  pro¬ 
tection,  in  their  own  name,  and  also  in  the  behalf 
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of  men.  Vishnu  comforted  them,  as  usual,  and 
promised  that  he  would  appear  in  the  character  of 
Calci-avatara,  when  he  would  exterminate  all 
their  enemies.”  If  so,  the  Hindus  must  wait  no  less 
than  429,  917  years  for  relief.  Every  Vicrama'- 
ditya  had  a  certain  number  of  learned  men  at  his 
court ;  the  chief  of  whom  is,  in  general,  called  Ca  - 
Tjdasa.  According  to  the  supposed  appendix  to 
the  Bhavishya-purdria ,  Vicrama'ditya  the  son  of 
Gardabha  had  sixteen  of  them.  Raja-Bhoja 
had  nine,  among  whom  Dhanwantari  and  Bara- 
ruchi  were  the  most  famous.  These  two  learned- 
men  are  called  Dhunpa'l  and  Beruje  in  ‘the  Ayin- 
Acberi.  Another  Vicrama'ditya  had  only  five; 
and  these  learned  men  were  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Ratna ,  or  jewels,  with  which  the  courts  of  those 
emperors  were  adorned.  It  is  the  general  opinion, 
in  the  west,  that  the  real  Ca'lidasa  lived  at  the 
court  of  king  Bhoja.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
tracts  communicated  to  the  society,  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  and  also  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  Researches *;  and  'Sa'liva'hana  is  even  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  a  poet  of  that  name  at  his  court. 

The  next  list,  coming  under  examination,  is  from 

Gujjarat ,  and  was  given  to  me  by  a  Pandit,  a  native 

of  that  country.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  theaneient 

rulers  of  that  time,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries; 

and  comes  down  no  lower  than  the  year  >309;  and 

1  was  happy  to  find,  that  it  was  the  same  list  which 

wa^  used  by  the  Pandits  who  assisted  Abul-Fazil. 
«/ 

This  si  lews  that  it  existed  above  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  such  as  it  is,  that  they  had  no  better  do¬ 
cuments  at  that  time.  They  borrowed  from  it  only 
the  last  dynasty  of  the  king  of  Qujjarat\  which 
began  A  D.  74 6. 
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This  list,  called  also  Vans  Ad  all,  contains  the 
names  of  the  rulers  of  these  countries,  under  the 
title,  either  of  Bala-rdjas,  or  Rayas,  or  Maha- Rajas, 
sprung  from  various  tribes,  or  belonging  to  different 
dynasties.  Many  of  them  were  only  petty  kings, 
and  vassals  to  the  more  fortunate  kings  of  another 
tribe,  sitting  then  upon  the  imperial  throne.  For 
these  various  tribes  were  always  struggling  for  su¬ 
preme  power;  and  the  imperial  dignity  was  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  compiler  has  not  pointed  out  those 
who  were  Rdje'ndras ;  and  there  were,  of  course, 
manv  of  these  inferior  sovereigns,  in  a  collateral  sue- 
cession  with  the  emperors.  The  whole  is  compiled 
with  the  usual  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  author  carries  the  beginning  of  this 
list  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga , 
and  yet  he  mentions  only  thirty-six  kings,  or  rather 
nine  and  twenty,  in  the  list,  from  that  period  to  the 
year  of  Christ  74b.  It  is  customary  with  Hindu 
genealogists  to  re-ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali-yuga ,  whenever  they  fancy  they  can  do  it  with 
propriety;  otherwise,  these  families  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  race,  and  their  princes  as  men  of 
yesterday.  But  these  nine  and  twenty  reigns  cannot 
carry  the  origin  of  the  Bala-Rayas  beyond  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  idea,  however, 
is  by  no  means  novel ;  for,  among  Musulman  writers, 
some  make  Dabshelim  the  first  Bala- Ray  a,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Hushenk,  the  second  king  of  the 
Pisluladian  dynasty  in  Persia;  but,  according  to 
Masoudi,  he  must  have  lived  a  little  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era . 

The  title  of  Bala- Raja,  Bala- Ray or  Bala-Raw 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  signifies  the  great  king,  and 
is  unknown  in  India ,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Gujjarat\  According  to  our  compiler, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  these  sovereigns,  some  were 
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Rdjd-Culas ,  or  of  royal  extraction,  such  as  Vicka- 
maditya  and  Bhoja;  others  were  descended  from 
powerful  Zemindars  of  different  tribes,  the  names  of 
which  were  the  Cha-uhana  or  Chauhdna ,  Chanda 
and  Gohela ,  to  which  we  may  add,  from  the  context 
of  the  list,  the  'Solanci,  and  the  Baghela  tribes. 
According  to  Musulman  writers,  the  first  Bala-Raya 
was  Dab-'Selim,  Dab-Slim,  Di-'Salem  and  Dr- 
'Slam.  These  are  strange  appellations,  and  unknown 
in  India ,  at  least  in  that  shape ;  and  are  hardly 
reducible  to  any  standard,  either  Sanscrit  or  Hindi . 
My  inquiries,  concerning  this  ancient  and  famous 
king,  have  proved  unsuccessful,  unless  his  real  name 
were  'Saila-deva,  according  to  learned  men  from 
Gujjarat ,  This  'Saila-deva,  Saila-deo,  Deb- 
'Saila  or  De-'Saila,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
a  most  holy  man,  of  royal  extraction ;  and  I  find 
him,  or  one  of  the  same  family,  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin-Acberi ,  under  the  name  of  Syel-deo*.  The 
word  Deva  is  pronounced  Deb  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  India ,  Deo,  De'  and  Di  in  the  western  parts  of 
India ;  and,  in  the  present  list,  such  proper  names 
as  end  in  Deva,  or  Deo,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  have 
constantly  De  in  the  room  of  it.  This  word  is 
seldom  prefixed  to  proper  names,  yet  there  are  se¬ 
veral  instances  of  it,  as  in  Deb-Pal-deb,  a  famous 
emperor,  mentioned  in  the  imperial  grant  found  at 
Monghir ,  and  in  De'va-Nausha,  pronounced  Di- 
Nissi  in  the  Deccan .  In  our  list,  the  first  Bala- 
Raya  is  called  Di-Saca,  or  Deva-Saca,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  meant  for  Dx-'Sala,  Di-Saila  or 
Sail  deo. 

His  descendants  are  known  to  Musulman  writers 
under  the  appellation  of  Deb-Sdlimdt,  according  to 
DllERBELOTf;  and  their  sire  is  represented  as  a 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  2d.  snbah  Gujjerat,  p.  8<). 
f  See  D’Herbelot,  Dabschelim  and  Dabschalimat. 
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most  virtuous  and  powerful  prince,  and  king*  of  the 
country  of  Soma-natha ,  or  Gujarat Pilpai  was 
his  prime  minister,  and  at  his  command,  wrote  the 
famous  testament  of  Hushenk,  still  existing  in 
Persian.  In  the  present  list,  Di-'Sac  a  or  Deva- 
'Saca  is  declared  to  have  been  a  Yadu  by  birth,  and 
of  this  tribe  was  Crishna.  Masoudi,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  .947,  and  had  been  in  India ,  throws 
some  light,  in  his  golden  meadows,  upon  the  time  in 
which  De'va-'Saila  lived. 

ct  The  dynasty  of  Phour,  who  was  overcome  by 
Alexander,  lasted  140  years:  then  came  that  of 
Dabschelim,  which  lasted  ISO  years.  That  of 
Yalith  was  next,  and  lasted  80  years;  some  say 
ISO.”  (Yalith  is  a  strange  name,  and  the  nearest 
proper  name  to  it  in  Hindi ,  is  Jaliya',  or  Ya'liya', 
the  name  of  a  descendant,  or  successor,  of  De'va- 
S'aila.)  “  The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Couros,” 
(a  corruption,  from  either Carna,  Cura'n  or  Guru:) 
“it  lasted  120  years.’9 

“  Then  the  Indians  divided,  and  formed  several 
kingdoms  ;  there  was  a  king  in  the  country  of  Sind ; 
one  at  Canoge  ;  another  in  Cashmir ;  and  a  fourth 
in  the  city  of  Mankir,  called  also  the  Great  Houza; 
and  the  prince,  who  reigned  there,  had  the  title  of 
Balhara  A” 

Now',  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Deb-Salim  was 
the  first  Balhara  emperor,  and  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty ;  and  if  so,  that  emperor  and  his  dynasty, 
have  been  transposed  by  Masoudi,  and  erroneously 
placed  before  Couros,  whoever  he  was.  The  other 


*  See  accounts  and  extracts  of  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France,  vol.  1st,  p.  124. 
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dynasties  of  Puru,  Ya'lIya'  and  Curu,  lasted  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  either  390  or  350  years.  We  can¬ 
not  fix,  with  precision,  the  begining  of  the  dynasty 
of  Puru;  but  at  all  events,  the  division  of  India 
into  four  empires,  happened  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ;  and  according  to  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus , 
the  city  of  Minna  gar  a  or  Mankir,  was  the  metropolis 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  city  is  placed, 
by  Ptolemy,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Narmada ,  and 
is  now  called  Manhawer.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  procure  much  information  about  this  famous 
place,  as  very  few  people  from  that  part  of  India 
ever  come  to  Benares:  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin  Acberi ,  as  a  town  of  some  note  in  the  district 
of  Mandow ,  in  the  province  of  M a Iw ah. 


The  dynasty  of  De'va-Sailjm,  in  Manhawer , 
according  to  Masoudi,  lasted  120  years;  that  is  to 
say,  his  descendants  were,  during  that  period,  lords 
paramount  of  Lidia ,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  it; 
and  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  metropolis  of  that 
country  was  no  longer  Manhawer ,  but  the  seat  of 
empire  had  been  transferred  to  Uj jay  ini  or  Ozene ;  and 
he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  In 
his  time,  the  Bala- Ray  as  were  no  longer  lords  pa¬ 
ramount  of  India;  but  were  either  vassal,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  kings,  residing  in  some  fastnesses  among 
the  mountains,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Ilippocura  ; 
and  now  Paygurra  or  Pawd-gurra.  This  was, 
says  he,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  Baler-curos ;  or 
rather  the  gur,  euros ,  fort  or  abode,  of  the  Bather 
kings.  According  to  the  appendix  to  the  Agni-pu- 
rdn'a ,  the  supposed  dynasty  of  Saliv  a'ii  an  a  lasted 
184;  but  according  to  the  A  yin- Acberi,  200  years. 
Af  ter  it,  came  A'ditya,  of  the  Pomdra  tribe,  called 
also  Vicrama'pitya,  'Sudraca  and  Sukaca:  he 
yvas  J  isvapati,  that  is  lord  paramount  of  the  world, 
or  rather  of  that  part  of  India.  According  to  the 


I 
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'C'Umdrica-c  kand'a,  he  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3191,  and  of  Christ 
191*  The  appendix  to  the  Agni-purdn'a  places  his 
accession  in  the  year  185,  and  the  Ayin-Acberi  in  the 
year  £01  of  our  era,  and  he  reigned  at  Ujjayini . 
By  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  that  famous  city,  is  called 
Tiastan;  a  strange  name,  and  not  reconcileable  to 
the  idiom,  either  of  the  Sanscrit,  or  Hindi  languages, 
1  strongly  suspect  however,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
Adilyas  than ,  which  may  have  been  misunderstood, 
by  travellers,  who  knew  very  little  of  the  country 
languages.  I  suppose  that  either  these  travellers,  or 
Ptolemy,  who  conversed  with  many  Hindus  at 

'  *v 

Alexandria ,  asked  what  were  the  names  of  tire  me¬ 
tropolis  of  that  country,  and  of  its  king.  The 


answer  was  Ujjayini-Rcj a- Adilya  sthdn  ; 
is  the  residence  of  kina*  'Adilya  f  which 

o 


4  Ujjayini 
was  erro¬ 


neously  rendered  ‘  Ojenie  is  the  metropolis  of  king 
Tyastha'n,’  or  Tiasthak.  In  the  same  manner 
he  has  disfigured  the  name  of  the  Balher  kings, 
saying  that  Hippocuros  was  the  place  of  residence 
of  king  Baler-curos,  which  is  obviously  a  cor¬ 
ruption  for  Balher-ghur ,  the  fort  or  place  of  abode 
of  king  Balher.  Thus  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the 
country  of  Tej ,  in  CacKha  calls  it  the  kingdom  of 
Tessariostus,  thereby  implying,  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  king  ;  whilst  Thsariostus  is  a  corruption 
from  Tejardshtr ,  or  Teja-rasht ,  which  signifies  the 
kingdom  of  Tej  a,  an  ancient  king,  who  built  the 
town  of  Tej  a,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus.  As 
king  De'b-'Saila,  or  De'-Saila,  is  called,  in  our 
list,  Di-'Saca,  or  Deva-'Saca,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  titles  of  'Sa'liva'h ana  ;  this  would  induce 
an  opinion,  that  Dab-Shelim,  or  Di-Salim,  is  the 
same  with  'Saliva'hana.  But  such  is  the  confusion, 
and  uncertainty  of  Hindu  records,  that  one  is  really 
afraid  of  forming  any  opinion  whatever. 


As  it  is  said,  that  it  was  by  his  order,  that  tjje 
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famous  treatise,  called  Jdvidan-khird,  or  eternal  wis¬ 
dom,  called  also  the  will  or  testament  of  Hushenk, 
had  been  written;  he  has  been  probably,  from  that 
circumstance,  made  contemporary  with  that  ancient 
prince,  who  began  his  reign  700  years  after  .  the 
accession  of  Cai-umursh,  to  the  throne  of  Persia . 
Ca  i-umursh,  according  to  Masoudi,  was  the  son  of 
Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  died  ,502  years  after 
the  flood, 

Masoudi  says,  that  Manhawer  was  also  called 
the  great  Ileuza ,  which,  translated  into  Hindi,  is 
Burra-Houza,  or  Burra-Gouza,  and  has  such  affinity 
with  Bary-Gaza ,  or  in  Sanscrit  Bhrigu-Caciiha  or 
BhriguCula,  Bhrigus  shore  or  beach,  that  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  Masoudi  mistook  Baroach  for  Man- 
hciwer ;  and  that  the  blunder  originated  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  Hindi  language:  Manhawer 
is  also  called  Mahoura ,  by  other  Musulman  writers. 

Our  compiler  says,  that  there  were,  in  all,  36 
kings,  from  DeVa-'Saca,  to  the  year  802  of  Vi- 
crama  ditya,  answering  to  A.  D.  746;  but  we  can 
make  out  only  29  from  the  list;  for  the  five  Pra- 
maras  must  be  rejected,  as  they  do  not  belong  to 
India.  I  hey  are  called  in  this  list,  Chhdrui-vi-hahd , 
which  is  an  expression  partly  Sanscrit  and  partly 
Hindi,  as  usual  in  these  lists.  It  signifies  the  four 
gieat  destroyers,  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  famous 
Char-y&ri  of  the  Musulmans ;  and  which  as  I  ob¬ 
served  before,  js  made  with  a  little  straining,  to  sig- 
ndy,  in  Sanscrit  and  Hindi,  the  four  destroyers,  i ii— 
stead  of  the  four  friends  and  associates.  Several  of 
their  names  imply  the  abhorrence,  in  which  the 
Hindus  hold  them;  for  one  is  called  'Savala',  Cer¬ 
berus  or  the  infernal  dog:  another,  Pramara  or 
l  A rima'ra,  is  here  meant  for  Muhammed,  and  sm- 
nifies  \  a ma or  Pluto,  the  infernal  and  universal  de¬ 
stroyer,  Cut  apal'a.  he  who  was  fostered  by  Ma'ya', 
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or  worldly  illusion,  otherwise  the  impostor,  and  per¬ 
haps  intended  for  Moavyeh.  Mohammed  was 
originally  introduced  into  this  and  other  lists,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  the  Hindus  an  ever  memorable,  though 
most  unfortunate  epoch,  and  from  which  their  con¬ 
querors  dated  their  sacred  eivi.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  he  was  thus  introduced  into  those  lists, 
from  an  idea  that  lie  ever  was  emperor  of  India.  This 
was  well  understood  at  first;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  now,  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
reject  the  legendary  tales  about  Sa'liva'hana  and 
Vicrama  ditya  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  new 
idea,  for  it  is  noticed  in  the  Raja-Tar  an gini ,  which 
is  a  work  highly  esteemed  in  India ,  and  of  some  an¬ 
tiquity  :  for  it  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Acbar, 
in  his  first  visit  to  Cashmir ,  by  leanied  Pandits,  who 
considered  it  as  containing  the  most  authentic  do- 

O 

cuments  of  the  history  of  their  country. 

About  the  time  of  Muhammed,  the  descendants 
of  DeVa-Sailim,  who  for  a  long  time  had  lost  their 
rank  of  Vis'va-pati ,  lords  of  the  world,  Rajmdra , 
lords  of  kings,  llaja-rajds,  kings  of  kings  ;  began  to 
lose  also  their  influence  and  power,  even  as  vassal 

j.  J 

kings,  and  they  even  finally  lost  their  patrimonial 
territories  and  kingdom,  which  was  usurped  by  the 
Roland  tribe.  It  stems  that  they  retired  into  the 
province  of  Malwa ,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ujjayini , 
where  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  entirely  given  up 
to  devout  contemplation,  still  very  much  esteemed 
and  respected.  There,  at  Ujjayini ,  we  find  one  of 
them  called  Saila-de  va;  who  found,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  young  Vana-raja,  and  sent  him  to  Rad- 
hanpitr  to  be  brought  up  ;  and  this  happened  in  the 
year  696;  for  Vana-ra'ja,  when  fifty  years  of  age, 
built  the  town  of  Narwdleli  A.  D.  74 6  A  In  the 
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year  1025,  we  find  another  of  them,  living  also  its 
obscurity,  and  equally  called  De'va-'Saila,  or 
Da  bshelim;  and  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  by  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  list  of 
the  Bala' Ray  as,  from  Van  a -Raj  a  to  Raja  Car- 
na‘,  was  originally  the  same  with  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  excepting  some  variations ;  foi¬ 
st  is  hardly  possible  to  find  two  lists  in  India  exactly 
alike.  The  number  of  kings,  in  both,  is  twenty- 
three;  and  the  aggregate  sum  of  their  reigns  agree 
within  two  years.  But  the  arrangement  "is  some¬ 
what  different,  and  the  years  of  each  respective 
reign  by  no  means  correspond.  Some  kings  are 
transposed,  and  the  names  of  a  few  quite  disagree; 
and  each  list  supplies  also  deficiencies,  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  others.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Persian 
orthography,  several  names  are  strangely  disfigured, 
both  in  the  English  and  German  translations;  which 
last  is  by  no  means  to  he  neglected,  as  there  are 
particulars  in  it,  not  to  he  found,  either  in  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  list,  or  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
Ayin-Acberi.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ra'ja-A'ditya 
is  called  Reshadut  in  the  English  translation,  and 
Ra-Schadat  by  Tieffenthaler.  Vana-raja  i$ 
called  Bansraje  by  the  former,  and  Bugr  by  the 
lattei .  Phe  summary  history  ot  the  Hindu  princes 
ot  Gujarat,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  contains  many  in- 
teiesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  in  our  list. 
Vana-raja,  according  to  our  list,  was  of  the 
Chauda  tribe,  still  extant  in  Gujrdt'.  Abul-Fazil 
sa} s,  that  his  father  was  called  Samanta-Sinha  ; 
and  the  word  Samanta  implies,  that  he  was  a  petty 
king,  probably  in  Gujrdt' ;  but  being  of  a  base  and 
tu  1  indent  disposition,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Sri-Bhuada-deVa,  emperor  of  Canoge  ;  and  his 
family  was  plundered,  as  usual.  His  wife  fled  into 
the  forests,  or  Vana,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son.  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Vana-raja, 
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A  holy  man,  called  'Saila-Deva,  Deva-'Saila  or 
Deb-Sailim,  happening  to  pass  by,  on  his  return, 
from  Ujjciyini ,  to  Radhana-pura ,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Gujrdt ',  took  compassion  on  the  woman, 
and  gave  the  child  in  charge  of  one  of  his  disciples, 
who  carried  him  to  lldidhana-pura ,  where  he  was 
brought  up.  He  afterwards  associated  with  a  band 
of  robbers ;  and  at  last  seized  the  royal  treasure, 
which  was  going  to  CanGge.  He  then  made  him¬ 
self  independent,  and  built  the  city  of  Narwdrth  or 
Nanedleh  ;  and  his  friend  Guam  pa,  a  market  man, 
says  Abul-Fazil,  and  of  the  Bhil  cast,  (a  very  low 
tribe,  according  to  learned  Pandits  from  Gujrdt }) 
built  the  town  of  Ch ampa-jiaga ra  or  Champ a-nere. 

The  next  king,  noticed  by  Abul-Fazil,  is  an¬ 
other  Samant-Siniia  :  but  this  could  not  be  his 
name,  for  Sarnant ,  as  before  observed,  implies  a 
petty  king  in  Sanscrit,  and  vassal  princes  are  thus 
denominated.  Thus  we  read,  that  Prithwi-raVa' 
had  with  him  one  hundred  Samantas  *  or  petty 
princes,  commanding  their  own  quota  of  troops. 
His  name  was  probably  Bhuad'a-deva,  the  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor  of  Mu  la-ra  ja  in  our  list,  but  the 
fourth  only  in  the  Ayin-Acberi.  He  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  'Sri-Dhundhaca  of  the  Salami  tribe,  after 
whom  the  town  of  Dhundhaca,  in  Gujrdt is  deno¬ 
minated. 

King  Jamund,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  is  omitted  in 
our  list,  probably  because  it  is  a  corruption  from 
Samanta,  and  a  title  belonging  to  Mula-ra'ja.  In 
his  time,  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznevi  conquered 
Gujrdt' ;  and,  in  the  year  1025,  replaced,  upon  the 
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throne  of  his  ancestors,  Deb-sailim,  a  descendant 
*  of  the  famous  king  of  that  name,  who  led  a  re¬ 
tired  life,  entirely  given  np  to  devout  contempla¬ 
tion.  He  is  called  Valla bh a  in  our  list,  Beyser 
and  Bipla  in  various  copies  of  the  Ayin-Acben 
Being  a  weak  man,  and  blind,  he  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  two  sons  of  his 
brother,  Durlabha  and  Bhima'-ra'ja'. 

>  • 

Then  appeared  the  famous  Visala-deVa,  with 
the  title  of  Carn'a-Raje  ndra,  that  is  to  say, 
powerful  and  magnificent  like  Carna,  and  lord 
paramount  over  many  kings.  He  is  said,  in  our  list, 
to  be  a  Chait'ura ,  that  is,  of  the  Chitura  tribe,  still 
extant  in  Gnjrdt  f;  and  after  which  the  famous 
place  of  Chart'ur  or  Chart' or •  h  denominated.  He 
was  therefore  a  native  of  Mewdr ,  now  called  the 
Sircar  or  province  of  Chaitor .  This  induces  me  to 
believe,  that  he  is  the  same  with  Visala-deva, 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  upon  the  pillar  of  Fi~ 
roze,  at  the  hunting  seat  of  the  emperors  near  Dilli , 
and  called  Stambhacamandira  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Agni-purana;  that  is  to  say,  the  palace  with  the 
pillar,  there  he  is  said  to  be  king  of  Sacambhari, 
which  is  probably  the  town  of  Cambher  or  Cambher~ 
uere,  in  the  province  of  Mewdr.  At  all  events,  it 
was  certainly  in  that  country,  as  I  shall  shew  here¬ 
after.  His  father  Ve'lla-deva  was  originally  a 
petty  king  of  that  country,  and  his  son  Visala- 
de\  a  caused  that  pillar  to  be  erected,  in  the  year 
II64,  and  thus  the  times  coincide,  Visala  pro¬ 
bably  availed  himself  of  the  indolence  and  supine¬ 
ness  of  the  princes  of  Ghazni ,  and  drove  the  Mlecti- 


l  c  .  .  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  2d.  p.  9b  95. 
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has ,  or  Musulmans,  out  of  Ary  ax  art  a ,  or  the  land 
of  virtue,  thus  making  it,  once  more,  what  it  sig¬ 
nifies  according  to  the  inscription.  Ary  ay  art  a  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  north  of  India ,  from  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains,  down  to  the  Vindhyan  hills.  He  destroyed 
all  the  princes  who  refused  to  submit,  and  kindly 
treated  all  those  who  did  ;  and  having  visited  all  the 
places  of  worship,  through  his  extensive  domains, 
he  retired  to  Sdcamhhari ,  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  rest,  exhorting  all  the  kings  of  India  not  to 
slumber,  but  to  go  on  with  his  plans,  and  follow  his 
measures.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Sam  gad' ha- 
ra-paddhati ,  written  by  Sa'rngad’hara,  grandson 
of  Raghu-deya,  spiritual  guide  of  Ha'mmIra,  king 
of  Mew  dr,  or  Sdcamhhari- desa,  nearly  in  the  same 
words  with  the  inscription,  which  was  written  in 
the  year  of  Vicrama'Ditya  1S20,  answering  either 
to  116'4  or  1154  of  Christ;  for  in  that  country 
they  reckoned  the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya  ten  years 
earlier  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Jaya-sinha,  called  also  Siddi-ia- 
ra  ja,  S  iddha-ra  jes  a,  and  in  the  dialect  of  Gu¬ 
jarat ,  Siddha-ra’je's'aga-de'  for  De'va.  It  seems 
that  Visa l a-d e  v a  left  no  male  issue  ;  for  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  are  recorded  in  the  above  inscription, 
which  would  not  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he 
left  any.  Who  this  Jaya-sinha  was,  is  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  that  Cunxiwar-pa'ea,  a  near  relation 
of  his,  was  the  lawful  heir;  at  least  Abul-Fazil 
say^,  that  the  latter,  from  the  dread  of  losing  his 
life,  lived  in  obscurity,  during  Jaya-sinhar  reign  ; 
after  whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  was 
poisoned  by  Aja-pala,  the  son  of  Jaya-sinha. 

The  next  is  Luc-mula-Ra'ya,  mentioned  in  the 
Ayin-Acheri ,  but  omitted  in  our  list,  unless  he  be  the 
same  with  Ba'Lu-mula,  or  Ba'luca-mula,  called 
Bihdmool  in  the  English,  and  IIardohn  in  the 
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German  translation.  They  are  probably  the  samS 
individual;  for  what  is  asserted  of  Luckmul  in  the 
Ayin-Acberi,  is  affirmed  of  his  supposed  successor  in 
our  list;  namely,  that  after  his  death  the  nobles 
elected  a  prince  of  the  Bhdgela  tribe,  called  Bird- 
jiool  in  the  Ayin-Acberi  #,  and  Bhala-Bhima-deva 
in  our  list*  the  latter’s  name  is  split  into  two,  and 
two  princes  made  of  them  in  the  Ayin-Acberi,  under 
the  names  of  Beil-deo  and  Bhim-deo[\  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Lacmul-Raya,  whose  real  name  was 
Lac’han -mula-ra  ya,  or  simply  Lac’han-raya* 
from  the  Sanscrit  Lacshana-Ra'ya,  is  well  3<nown 
to  Eastern  writers,  under  the  name  of  Lagham- 
Raya'J.  He  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  and 
raised  himself  by  his  own  merit,  and  ultimately  be¬ 
came  emperor,  or  Bala-raycu  He  governed  with 
justice  and  equity  :  but  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  and  when  be  was  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  was  disturbed  in  his  possessions  by  Mahmu'i> 
Bactyar  Ghiljt  general  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  1205,  and  died  in  1209* 
In  the  years  1207  and  1208,  that  general  was  in 
Bengal ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  invaded  Guj- 
rat  in  the  year  1209;  but  the  death  of  the  emperor 
probably  prevented  his  completing  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  For  though  the  authors  cited  by 
II  Herbelot  say  that  he  effected  the  reduction  of 
the  country,  yet  Abul-Fazil  says,  that  it  was  a 
mere  incursion  §. 

The  reigns  of  Siddha-ra jes'a,  of  his  cousin 
Cunhwar-pa'la,  and  of  Aj a-pa'la,  son  of  the 
former,  are  obviously  too  long;  for  they  amount  to 


*  Vol.  2,  p.  91  95.  f  Ayin-Acberi ,  Vol.  2d.  p.  $5. 

t  See  D'Herbelot  v.  Lagham-ka'ya'. 
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73  years  in  the  Ayin-Acheri ,  and  to  113  in  my  list, 
which  is  hardly  possible ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Lac’han'-ra'Ya  was  the  prince,  minister  of  Vis/Ala- 
leva,  mentioned  in  the  inscription;  for  he  was 
above  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Gujrdt by  Mahmij'd  Bactyar.  There  is-  such  a 
disagreement  in  the  lengths  of  the  respective  reigns 
of  each  king,  in  the  various  copies,  that  no  certain 
inference  can  he  drawn  from  them  ;  and  I  noticed 
before  a  few  transpositions  :  we  must  therefore  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  the  grand  outlines.  Vis  ala- 
De'va  was  not  a  native  of  Gujrdt ;  and  though  a 
Bala-rdyd ,  or  lord  paramount,  he  was  not  king  of 
that  country,  but  of  the  Mewar ,.  or  dSdcambkari ; 
and,  of  course,  his  supremacy  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Gujrdt >  He  belonged  to  no  dynasty,  and  reigned., 
as  well  as  his  prime  minister,  collaterally  with  Sid- 
dha-raja  and  his  relatives;  and  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  that  family,  Lac’haN'-ra'ya  was  not  only 
Bala-rdyd ,  but  became  also  king  of  Gujrdt ,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  both  as  an 
emperor  and  as  a  king,  during  a  space  of  twenty,  or 
according  to  some,  only  eight  years. 

The  last  Bah-rdyd  was  Carna  the  Gohild ,  who 
fled  into  the  Deccan ,  when  Sultan-Alla'-uddim 
conquered  Gijrdt'.  This  happened,  according  to 
our  list,  in  the  year  of  Vicrama'djtya  1365,  or 
A.  D.  1309. 

At  that  time,  the  famous  Ratna-stnha  was  king 
of  the  mountainous  country  of  Mewar ,  and  resided 
at  Chaitor.  He  was  descended  from  Iyhosru-Per- 
viz,  called  also  Nushirva'n  ;  and  his  amours  with 
the  beautiful  PadmaVati  or  Pedmani,  are  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  both  in  Hindi  and  Persian .  Her 
beauty  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  bloody  war,  be- 
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tween  the  Raja  and  Sultan-Alla'-uddin,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  her  lord,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Rawul-Arsi,  a  Chauhan .  Hammira,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  fled  from  Chaitor ,  sheltered  himself 
among  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Mewar ,  and 
maintained  his  independence  as  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  made  ' Sacambhar'i  the  metropolis  of  his 
little  kingdom.  Mewar  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Chaitor *,  Cambher  (or  Cambher-nere  for  Cambher - 
nagara)  and  Maud  ala  (or  Mand'alica )  built  by  king 
Mandalica  of  the  Bhil  tribe,  and  who  lived  about 
the  year  796  j\  Cambher  is  probably  the  same 
with  \Sacambhari ,  which  was  certainly  situated  in 
Mewar . 

Sultan  Mu  hammed  K’hunt,  or  the  murderer, 
gave  the  government  of  Chaitor ,  and  Mewar ,  to 
MaTa-deVa,  a  Chauhan ,  and  king  of  Jalbr :  but 
the  latter  was  unable  to  reduce  Hammira,  though 
he  had  defeated  him,  in  a  bloody  engagement,  near 
the  sea  shore,  according  to  the  appendix  to  the 
Agni-purana ,  He  then  made  peace  with  him,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  £ ;  but,  after  his 
death,  Hammira  murdered  all  his  sons,  and  usurped 
the  kingdom.  This  happened,  according  to  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Agni-purana ,  in  the  year  of  Vicra- 
maditya  1490,  which  is  impossible ;  and  we  must 
read  1390,  or  A,  D.  1334  ;  for  Sultan  Mumammed 
began  his  reign  in  1325,  and  died  in  135i.  In  that 
appendix  it  is  declared,  that  the  base  murderer  was 
at  last  defeated  and  slain,  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Secunder,  governor  of  Gaya ,  JalaTa,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Dilli,  and  a  body  of  Yavanas  (Turcomans 
or  Mogols)  commanded  by  Uluc’ha'ga',  perhaps 
for  Ulughkha'n,  a  title  of  honor  sometimes 
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bestowed  upon  noblemen,  by  the  emperors  of  India. 
In  the  English  translation  of  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  Ha'm~ 
mira  is  erroneously  called  Jemeer.  The  dynasty 
of  the  princes  of  Malwah  was  a  collateral  one  with 
those  of  the  Bala  Rayas ,  though  it  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  Nripati  and  Vana-baja  in  our  list.  Such 
mistakes  are  not  unfrequent  among  Hindu  Chrono- 
logers :  but  as  Vana-raja’s  dynasty  began  in  the 
year  746,  and  that  of  Malwah  began  in  the  year 
19 15  and  ended  about  the  year  977,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  collateral,  and  I  have  arranged  them 
accordingly.  In  the  dynasty  of  the  princes  of  M&- 
lava ,  Gardabha  and  his.  son  Vxcramaditya  re¬ 
appear;  and,  in  the  room  of  Surya-S'ena,  or  S  ri- 
SuryaVsa,  we  have  Salivahan  a  ;  which  confirms 
my  former  conjecture,  that  they  were  but  one  and 
the  same  individual. 


My  Pandit  observes,  that  many  of  the  names  of 
the  princes,  who  reigned  before  Vanahraja^  are 
not  proper  names  of  individuals ;  but  belong,  either 
to  tribes,  or  ancient  families,  from  which  they 
sprang,  or  to  small  districts,  or  towns,  their  patri¬ 
monial  estates,  and  with  which  he  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  many  of  these  names  are  in  the 
plural  form.  Thus,  Ja'liya',  the  name  of  a  king*, 
implies  only  that  he  was  a  Ja'iIya',  or  of  the  Jallm 
tribe,  which  is  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Main . 

Musulman  writers  say,  that  the  metropolis  of 
those  Baler  kings  was  equally  called  Balkar ,  as 
well  as  the  mountains  among  which  it  is  situated*. 
It  was  in  a  country  belonging  to  the  Chauhcin  tribe, 
the  chief  of  which  generally  resides  at  Allmehmv\ : 
and  it  became  the  metropolis,  when  that  tribe 


*  See  D’Herbelot’s  Bibl.  Orient,  v.  Balhar. 
f  This  is  also  continued  by  Abul-Fazil.  See  Ayin-Acberi, 
Vol.  2d.  p.  87. 
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usurped  the  rank  and  power  of  Bala-Rayas.  It  & 
declared  in  our  list,  that  the  Chauhans  were,  at 
some  period,  rulers  of  the  whole  country,  as  Bala- 
Rayas ;  but  our  author  has  forgot  to  point  out,  in 
the  list,  the  princes  of  that  famous  and  ancient 
tribe. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Tamra-nagara ,  or  Cambat, 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  B  ala-ray  as ;  and  perhaps 
of  the  emperors  of  the  west  also,  when  these  two 
dignities  happened  to  be  united  in  the  same  person  ; 
and  it  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  Gardabha,  or  Bahram-Gur,  called  'Sa- 
dasva,  'SadasVa-pala,  Vesudha  and  Ta'mra- 
sen'A,  from  his  metropolis,  Tamra-nagara ,  or 
Tamra-pura ,  signifying  the  Copper  city,  which  is 
supposed,  accordingly,  to  have  been  intirely  built 
of  that  metal.  It  was  near  Carnbat ;  but  tradition 
says  that  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  ;  and  Cam- 
bat  was  a  famous  place  of  worship,  called,  in  the 
Bur  arias ,  Stambhasfha-T  irfha  *  from  a  Stambha  or 
column,  close  to  the  sacred  pool.  Now,  a  column 
is  called  Camba  in  the  spoken  dialects ;  and  from 
Cambasta,  is  derived  its  present  name  of  Carnbat, 
Stambkasfha  and  Tamrapura  are  called  Astti  and 
Trapera ,  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus ;  but  Ptg- 
jlem y,  considering  these  two  places  as  one  only,  for 
they  were  close  to  each  other,  calls  it  Astacampra  or 
Astacapra ;  and  instead  of  Tamra ,  which  signifies 
copper,  he  writes  Campra  or  Capra.  The  reason 
why  he  has  carried  this  place  so  far  inland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  MaM,  is,  that  either  he,  or  some  other 
writer,  misunderstood  the  natives,  who  have  no 
word  for  a  bay  or  gulf,  and  use  generally  the  word 
river  instead  of  it,  particularly  when  there  is  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  as  in  the  present  case  f . 


*  Cumaric4  Chanda, 
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Osorio,  a  Portugueze  writer,  says,  that  when 
Francis  D’Almeida  landed,  near  C ami  at ,  in  the 
yean  1519,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  sumptuous  buildings 
and  temples,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  the 
history  of  which  was  connected  with  that  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince.  My  Pandit  informs  me,  that  such 
ruins  exist  to  this  day,  not  close  to  Cambat ,  but  at 
a  place  called  Cam  or  Cam-gauw ,  to  the  south  of 
Cambat ,  on  the  Bafodch  side,  and  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  a  place  called  Cana ,  and  in  the  maps 
Canada *  There  are  temples  and  other  buildings,  with 
statues  half  buried  in  the  sands,  with  which  this 
place  was  overwhelmed.  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  Capita - 
gram ,  from  which  is  derived  its  present  one. 

’  •  , ;  >  >... 

The  promontory  of  Asta-Campron,  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus.  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  appears  to  me 
to  be  Groapnaught  point.  It  was  thus  called,  because 
it  was  on  the  side  of  Stambha ,  and  Tamra ,  or  Cambat , 
Another  name  for  it  was  Pdpica ,  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  its  vicinity.  As  it  is  the  same  place  called 
Pakidare  by  Ptolemy,  the  true  reading  will  stand 
thus,  Bhauca-dera ,  Bhauki-dera ,  Bhaui,  or  Bhdmcci - 
derdj  that  is  to  say,  the  house  or  dwelling  place  of 
Bhau  or  Bhaui,  an  ancient  hero  of  that  country, 
who  built  the  town  of  Bhau-nagara ,  or  Bham-gauw , 
and  probably  the  same  with  Bhau-ki  dera.  Beyond 
this  cape,  according  to  the  Periplus ,  there  is  an- 
other  place,  toward  the  north,  much  exposed  to  the 
waves  ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  that  is  to  say ,  of 
the  channel  leading  to  it ,  is  an  island  called  Baiones „ 
This  island  is  that  of  Berum ,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel,  leading  among  shoals  to  the  dwelling  place 
of  Bhaui ,  or  Bhau-nagara ,  on  the  river  Bhaui ,  and 
near  the  point  of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  a 
sand  thus  called ;  and  the  island  of  Baiones  pro¬ 
bably  claims  the  same  etymological  origin  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  instead  of  Baiones  in  the  original,  we  should 
read  Baio-nSsos ,  or  the  island  of  Bhau  or  Bhaui, 
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This  place,  says  our  author,  is  difficult  of  access,  on: 
account  of  the  rapid  tides,  and  because  the  cables 
are  liable  to  be  cut,  by  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  This  island  was  once  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  Abul-Fazil,  who  calls  it 
Birum*.  Opposite  to  Bhdvi-gauw ,  says  the  author 
of  the  Periplus ,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  gulf,  ill 
the  narrowest  part  of  it,  there  is  a  reach,  where  the 
land  near  the  sea  appears  much  broken,  and  consists 
entirely  of  clay.  It  is  called  Herone ,  and  there  is  a 
place  called  Cammoni  or  Camane.  This  reach  is  the 
sea  coast  between  the  Narmada  and  the  Jambusser  river. 
My  Pandit  observes,  that  the  country  between  these 
two  rivers,  and  along  the  sea  coast,  is  called  to  this 
day  Canum ;  but  he  does  not  know  of  any  particular 
place  so  called.  There  is  not  a  single  stone  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  country  is  flat,  the  sea  shore  much 
indented,  and  there  are  very  few  trees  :  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  otherwise  formerly ;  and  Her  one  is 
perhaps  from  the  Sanscrit  Arariya ,  which  signifies  a 
thick,  but  not  impervious  forest. 

Ptolemy  has  confounded  the  points  of  Smalley , 
Diu  and  Jiggat  into  one,  which  he  calls  Balaion, 
probably  meant  for  Diu-fiead,  a  name  given  to  it  by 
Europeans,  but  unknown  to  the  natives;  and  the 
nearest  place  of  note  to  it  is  Weylanoo  in  Major 
Hen  nell’s  map,  from  which  Balaion  or  Valaion 
6eems  to  be  a  corruption.  The  island  called  by  him 
Barake  is  Dwdracd ,  as  obvious  from  its  relative  po¬ 
sition  ;  and  Barake  may  be  only  a  mistake  for  Dzva- 
racd.  Besides,  these  two  denominations  are  syno¬ 
nymous,  or  nearly  so,  and  imply  a  door  or  gate-way. 
JDwdra  is  properly  the  opening,  and  Bhdr  is  the  bar, 
or  barriere ,  or  the  leaves  of.  the  door,  with  which 
the  opening  is  kept  barred  or  shut;  and  it  is  used, 


*  Ayin-Acberi.  Vol.  2d.  p.  S3% 
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though  improperly,  for  the  door  itself.  It  is  used 
in  that  sense  only  in  the  west  of  India ;  yet  the 
verb  derived  from  it,  barna,  in  the  infinitive,  and 
bar  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  used  all  over  India , 
except  in  the  peninsula.  Twasht'a',  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  gods,  having  built  a  palace  there,  for 
Ran'achurji  or  Crishna,  (that  is  he  who  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle,)  and  Tricumji  his  brother,  placed 
many  of  the  doors  the  wrong  way ;  and  those  that 
were  properly  situated  were  barred  or  shut  up.  When 
finished,  every  body  crowded  to  see  it ;  but  were 
astonished  to  find  the  doors  either  placed  wrong  or 
barred ;  and  great  was  the  confusion  and  the  uproar, 
some  calling  out  Dwdra-c'hdnh  ?  where  is  the  door? 
and  others  bawling  out  Bhdr  co-col,  open  the  door; 
hence  the  place  was  ever  since  denominated  Dwd - 
racd  ;  and  this  ridiculous  etymology  is  countenanced 
in  the  Fur  an  as. 

The  geography  of  Ptolemy,  in  this  part  of  India , 
is  distorted  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  for  besides  a 
few  mistakes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  he  supposes 
the  river  Mahi  to  form  an  elbow,  and  to  run  close 
to  the  Narmada ,  with  which  it  is  made  to  communi¬ 
cate,  through  a  short  canal ;  and  then  afterwards  to 
fall  into  the  gulf  of  Cdntha ,  or  CacKha.  We  were 
guilty  of  as  gross  an  error,  two  centuries  ago;  for 
we  made  the  Indus  to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Cambat . 
The  Mahi  is  a  celebrated  river,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  earth  ( Mahi,)  and  of  the  sweat  ( ushna ,)  that 
ran  copiously  from  the  body  of  Indradyumna, 
king  .of  Ujjayini ,  and  famous  in  the  legends  relating 
to  the  white  island  in  the  west.  The  place  where 
this  happened,  in  consequence  of  a  most  fervent 
tapasya ,  was  called  Ushnmahi  and  (Jshmahi ,  and  is 
probably  the  Axuamis  or  Auxomais  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  #  says,  that 
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at  the  mouth  of  th e  Narmada,  they  used  boats,  which 
they  called  Trappaga  and  Cotymba ;  and  we  read  in 
the  Ayin-Acberi ,  that  in  Gujarat '  the  cargoes  of  ships 
are  put  into  small  vessels,  called  Tahwery ,  and  thus 
carried  ashore  *.  My  Pandit  informs  me,  that  the 
true  pronunciation  is  Taberi ,  and  in  a  derivative 
form  Taberica ,  from  which  the  European  sailors  made 
Trappaga.  Cotymba  is  no  longer  in  use  in  that 
country;  but,  from  derivation,  it  implies  a  boat 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  seems  to  answer  to 
the  cathimarans  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  ‘  When,5 
says  our  author,  6  several  of  these  canoes  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  then  called  Sangaraj  (from  the 
Sanscrit  Sangraha  an  assemblage ;)  but  in  Gujarat ' 
they  are  called  Jura,  from  their  being  coupled  to¬ 
gether.  The  king  of  the  country  about  Calyan  and 
Bombay  was  called  Saragan.es;  but  the  true  Hindu 
name  was  Saranga,  or  Sarange'sa.  He  was  very 
friendly  to  the  Greeks:  but,  his  kingdom  having 
been  conquered  by  Sandanes,  they  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  trade  there  f.  He  was  king  of  AriakS, 
the  country  of  the  Aryycis ;  who  were  foreigners, 
according  to  the  Brahman  da-pur  an' a  and  were  de¬ 
nominated  Sadinoi,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from 
the  Sanscrit  Sadhana ,  lords  and  masters.  Thus,  the 
Portugueze  were,  and  are  even  to  this  day,  styled, 
in  Beiigal,  Thdcurs.  The  English,*  in  the  spoken 
dialects,  are  called  Sdheb-ldgs  ;  but,  by  learned  men, 
Sadhana  Engriz  ;  and  all  these  denominations  sig¬ 
nify  the  lords  and  masters.  Thus,  the  famous  Biioja 
is  generally  styled,  in  the  west,  Sadhana,  or  Sa'd- 
Hi\NA  Bhoja.  Such  probably  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Sandanes,  king  of  the  Sadinoi,  or  Sddha- 
nha.  I  shall  speak  more  fully,  in  the  next  essay, 
of  these  ' Aryycis ,  in  whose  country  was  a  famous 


*  Vol.  2d.  p.  78.  f  Arriani  Peripl.  p.  30. 
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city,  called  by  Ptolemy  Banawasi.  It  still  exists, 
and  great  was  its  fame  in  ancient  times  ;  but  my 
inquiries  concerning  it  have  hitherto  proved  fruit¬ 
less. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Vana-ra'ja  built  Nar» 
waleh  ;  and  his  friend  Champa  built  also  the  famous 
town  of  Champ  d-nere,  In  the  tenth  century,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Masqudi,  Manhawer  became  again  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  B  ala-ray  as ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  eleventh,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries,  they  returned  to  Narwdleh  or  Narwdreh  ; 
and  in  the  year  1022,  Sultan  Mahmud  passed 
through  it,  and  was  much  delighted  with  its  situa¬ 
tion.  The  princes  of  Malwa  resided  at  first  at 
Ujjayini ,  but  Munja  transferred  the  seat  of  Empire 
to  Sonitpura  in  the  Dekhin ,  according  to  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Agni-piiraiva ,  and  now  called,  after  him, 
M unj  dr-pat  tana.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gdddveri ;  but  whether  it  be  the  same  with  Pattana , 
or  Prat'uhtdria ,  where  'Saliva' hana  is  supposed  to 
have  resided,  is  unknown  to  me ;  though  I  suspect 
that  the  latter  is  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  is 
called  Baithana  by  Ptolemy,  who  says,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  the  metropolis  of  king  Siri-Polemaios, 
the  nearest  denomination  to  which,  in  Hindi,  is 
Sri-Puloma,  or  'Sri-Pulima'na.  ' Sonitpura  im¬ 
plies  the  city  of  blood,  and  was  thus  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  because  Munja’s  army  was  defeated 
there,  with  immense  slaughter,  and  himself  lost  his 
life.  His  being  killed  in  the  Deccan  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ayin-Acberi *.  The  old  city  of  Benares ,  north 
of  the  river  Burn  6 ,  and  now  in  mins,  is  sometimes 
thus  called,  and  tradition  variously  accounts  for  it. 
Munja’s  successor  resided  afterward  at  Dhdrd-na- 
gara ,  now  Dhdr ,  and  called  also,  according  to  lexi- 
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cons, ' Asarapura , ' Asara-grVia  or  ' As'ara-gur ;  which 
is  probably  the  town  called  Zerogere  or  Xerogeri  by 
Ptolemy.  Bammogara ,  mentioned  by  the  same 
author,  is  probably  Bamun-gauw ,  or  Bamun-gur ,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Narmada ,  about  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  of  Mandow ,  and  noticed  in  a  route  from 
SuUanpoor,  on  the  Tapti ,  to  Ujjayinu 


The  immediate  predecessor  of  Vaxa-raja,  at 
least  in  the  corrected  list,  is  styled  Nri-pati,  the 
lord  of  men,  or  the  emperor;  but  there  was  an  in¬ 
terregnum  ;  for  there  were,  at  that  time,  neither 
Bdla-Rdyds  nor  emperors  in  Gujarat' ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Canoge  ;  for 
Vana-raja'  seized  upon  the  royal  treasure,  on  its 

way  from  Gujarat’  to  that  metropolis. 

*  , 

In  these  lists,  and  also  in  those  from  the  Par  an  as , 
the  names  of  many  kings,  posterior  to  the  Christian 
era,  are  hardly  reducible  to  the  Sanscrit  standard  ; 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  be  epithets,  and  nick¬ 
names  borrowed  from  the  vulgar  dialects ;  or  else 
names  of  persons  of  low  tribes. 


In  our  list  we  read  first,  “  then  will  appear  princes 
of  the  Chauhana ,  Chazoda  and  Gohila  tribes.”  Di- 
sac  a,  the  first  emperor  was  a  Yddava,  or  from  the 
Yaau  tribe.  After  the  eleventh  king,  called  Da- 
hima',  “  then  will  appear  die  following  tribes,  the 
Cshdlds ,  Maczvarias ,  Him  as,  Bhoanas  /’  all  names 
in  a  plural  form:  and  these  tribes,  except  the  Hands , 
belong  to  Gujarat,  and  are  still  extant.  What  the 
author  meant,  by  introducing  them  here,  is  not 
easily  conjectured  :  but  I  suppose  that  there  was  an 
interregnum,  during  which,  these  tribes  became  in¬ 
dependent  in  their  own  districts.  “  Then  will  come 
Nicumbha,  the  Jalidj  or  of  the  Jalim  tribe.  “  His 
successor  was  Tha’ca  ;  when  the  Clihdrui-xBhalx d 
appeared in  some  copies  we  read  ' C/i/umuada-vi - 
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hahd,  and  the  first  part  is  to  be  pronounced  nearly 
Ctiharuara ,  answering  to  the  Persian  Chdr-e-aur,  or 
the  four  associates. 

The  third  table  contains  Ra&hu-na't’ha’s  list,  as 
current  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  It  begins  with 
the  Cali-yuga ,  or  rather  with  the  Maha-Bharata ,  or 
great  war :  but  I  have  omitted  the  first  part,  prior  to 
the  times  of  Maha-Balj,  as  it  has  not  the  least  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  lists  from  the  Pur  anas ,  and  throws  no 
light  on  that  part  of  the  ancient  history  of  India . 
Maha'-bali,  according  to  the  present  list,  reigned 
forty  years  and  eight  months ;  which  is  conformable 
to  the  Pur  ana's,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  reigned 
40  vears,  including;  the  12  years,  during  which  his 
sons,  the  Sumdlyddicas ,  reigned  together,  and  which 
are  generally  ascribed  to  him.  From  the  first  of 
his  accession,  to  the  first  year  of  Vicrama'ditya’s 
era ,  the  present  list;  allows  298  years,  6  months  and 
9  days  ;  to  which  5fi  years  being  added,  it  will  place 
his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  355  B.  C.  which 
is  very  correct,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  essay  on 
Anu-Gangam.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  only  correct 
part  in  the  whole  list.  The  successor  of  Maha- 
bali  was  Chandra-gupta,  or  Chandra-pa'la, 
fostered  or  concealed  bv  Lunus  ;  and  who  lies  here 
concealed  under  the  name  of  Amrit-paTa,  for 
Lunus  is  but  a  mess  of  Amrit ,  which  Chandra- 
gupta  is  supposed  to  have  been  fed  with,  during 
the  time  of  his  concealment;  and  a  reign  of  28  years 
is  here  assigned  to  him,  as  in  the  Parana#. 


From  the  first  of  'Aditya’s  era,  to  the  first  of  \Su- 
draca,  there  are  347  years,  answering  to  A.  D. 
291  :  but  in  the  Cumdricd-c  handa,  it  is  declared, 
that  he  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  the  Cali-yuga 
329  L  or  A.  D.  191  ;  and  other  circumstances  prove, 
that  this  date  is  true,  or  very  nearly  so.  There  are, 
to  fill  up  that  space,  only  nine  kings,  whose  reigus 
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are  of  an  excessive  length;  and  100  years  exactly 
must  be  struck  off.  Sudraca  is  also  styled  Vicra- 
ma'ditya;  and  here  is  the  most  material  difference, 
between  the  various  copies  of  the  Vans  avail .  tor  in 
those  current  in  the  west,  instead  of  Sudraca,  we 
read  Vie rama'ditya,  whose  predecessor  was  Bhar~ 
trFharj,  or  Sacwant  and  Samubrapa'la  his  sue-* 
cessor. 

From  the  first  year  of  Sudraca,  to  the  first  of 
V icramaditya  the  son  of  Bahram-Gur,  there 
are  343  years,  and  only  fifteen  kings  to  fill  up  that 
space.  He  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  441,  or  442,  and 
of  course  we  njust  strike  oft’  100  years  more  from  that 
period. 

From  the  first  vear  of  this  Vicrama  ditya,  to 

•j 

Mahabhat  and  the  first  of  the  Hejra ,  there  elapsed 
396  years;  which  is  about  Id  years  too  many.  From 
this  period,  to  De'va-Dhara'-sinha  or  Bhoja,  14& 
years  ;  which  is  too  little  by  about  200  years  ;  but 
by  introducing  here  the  200  years  we  have  struck  off 
before,  it  will  place  either  the  accession  or  death  of 
Bh6ja,  in  the  year  9/0.  From  Bhoja  to  Trai- 
xoc y a-pa  la,  or  Jaya-ciiandra,  192  years.  xSu- 
draca,  'Suraca,  called  also  'Aditya,  Sri-Carn'a^ 
Dfva  and  'SrI-Carn'a-Raja-Vicrama,  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  conqueror  and  most  powerful  emperor.  He  is 
introduced,  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Bengal ,  as  one 
of  the  successors  of  the  famous  Bh'aga-Datta,  the 
son  of  Naraca,  king  of  Pragyotisha ,  in  Assam  ;  and 
to  whom  Caneya'  the  black,  or  Crishna,  restored 

the  kingdom,  after  he  had  killed  his  father. 

*  % 

In  that  list,  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  13(37 
years  after  the  Maha-Bharata ;  which  will  place 
him  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  but, 
according  to  the  Jainas ,  who  place  the  beginning  of 
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the  Cali-Yuga  about  1000  years  B.  C.  this  will  make 
his  reign  coincide  nearly  with  the  period  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Paurdnics. 


The  last  king  of  Bengal  was  Lacshman'yah,  who 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Muhammed  Bak- 
thyar,  the  general  of  Cotub-uddin,  about  the  year 
1207  ;  for,  in  120,9  the  same  general  was  in  Gujardf , 
and  the  emperor  died  also  in  that  yean  From  the 
first  of  'Sri-Carn'a-De'va,  or  'Sudraca,  to  1207, 
there  elapsed  1017  years,  during  which  reigned  49 
kings,  at  the  rate  of  about  20.  7  years  to  each  reign. 

The  last  dynasty  in  this  list,  consists  of  seven  princes, 
who  reigned  106  years  in  all. 


The  dynasty  next  to  this  is  remarkable  for  the 
epithet  of  Bala ,  which  every  one  of  them  added 
to  his  own  name  or  title.  The  first  of  that  dynasty 
was  Bhu-pala,  who  was  still  alive  in  the  year  of 
Vxcrama'ditya  1083,  answering  to  the  year  of 
Christ,  either  1017,  or  1027-  Bhu-pa'la  had  two 
sons,  Sthira-pala  and  Vasanta-pa'la,  who  erected 
a  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  sumptuous  monu¬ 
ment,  in  honor  of  Budd’iia,  at  a  place  called  Sarndth , 
near  Benares.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Vicrama*- 
ditya  1083,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  found 
there  some  years  ago,  and  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Tradition  says,  that  be¬ 
fore  it  was  completed,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Musul- 
inans ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
was  really  the  case.  For  the  arches  and  vaults  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  which  are  now 
buried  under  ground,  still  retain  the  supports  of  sun- 
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ied  bricks,  over  which  the  arches  were  turned.  In 
the  year  1017  Sultan  Mahmud  took  Benares ,  and 
the  town  of  Casam ,  or  Cusuma ,  now  Patna ,  and 
went  even  as  far  as  the  country  of  Ouganam ,  or  Unga9 
to  the  west  of  the  Cosshn-bazar  river.  The  next 
year,  he  overrun  again  these  countries,  and  penetrated 
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as  far  as  Klsraje ,  or  Cachha-Raja ,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Bengal,  called  Koge  by  Ferishta,  and 
Couche  by  European  travellers  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  (such  as  R.  Fitch:)  and  Cug  or  Coos-Behar 
made  part  of  it.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  Benares , 
compiled  for  me  by  learned  men,  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  that  according  to  tradition,  this  monu¬ 
ment  was  built  by  a  powerful  prince,  called  Buddha- 
s'ena,  an  epithet  which  implies  that  this  king,  who¬ 
soever  he  was,  was  a  zealous  follower  of  Buddha. 
He  abhorred  the  Musulman  name,  and  during  the 
very  first  invasions,  he  was  summoned  to  submit,  and 
pay  an  yearly  tribute,  but  refused. 


The  Musulman  army  advanced,  put  every  body  to 
the  sword,  and  destroyed  the  fort  and  the  place  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  from  the  remains,  that  neither  was 
completed.  With  regard  to  the  date  1083,  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  it  may  answer  either  to  the  year 
of  Christ  1027,  or  1017;  because  formerly  the  era  of 
Vicramaditya  was  reckoned  ten  years  earlier  than 
now  ;  and  this  mode  of  reckoning  is  still  in  use  in  the 
south  of  India.  It  was  in  use  in  Cashmir ,  at  least 
some  hundred  years  ago,  as  appears  from  the  Raja - 
Taranghii .  When  this  alteration  took  place,  and 
when  it  was  received  in  the  northern  parts  of  India , 
is  not  known.  On  my  asking  the  reason  of  this  cor¬ 
rection,  my  learned  friends  did  not  appear  to  under¬ 
stand  the  subject  well :  but,  from  what  I  could  gather 
from  their  conversation,  it  appears  to  me,  that  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  were,  that  the  years  of  the  era 
of  Sa'liva'hana  being  Sydereal,  are  not  subject  to 
any  variation.  That  the  years  of  the  era  of  Vicra¬ 
maditya,  which  are  now  Luni-Solar,  were  not  so 
formerly,  and  that  the  lunar  years  of  it,  instead  of 
he  i  ng  regulated  by  the  course  of  the  Sun,  and  adapted 
to  it,  were  formerly  regulated  by  the  revolution 
of  Jupiter,  the  years  of  which  were  believed,  at 
•that  early  period,  to  be  equal  to  as  many  sola* 
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years*:  for  this  planet,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
comes  back  to  the  same  point  in  heaven,  after  a 
period  of  twelve  years  and  five  days  ;  and  in  the 
Deccan ,  they  reckon  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  ten  years 
earlier  than  in  the  northern  parts.  When  the  error 
was  discovered,  the  years  of  Vicrama'ditya  were 
made  Limi-Solar,  and  they  retained  no  further  con¬ 
nection  with  the  revolution  of  Jupiter.  They  added, 
that  several  corrections,  more  or  less  perfect,  obtained 
at  different  times,  and  particularly  one  of  fourteen 
years  ascribed  to  Bhar  trim  art,  or  rather  referred 
to  his  time;  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  the 
length  of  his  reign. 

In  that  case,  the  demolition  of  the  monument, 
which  we  are  speaking  of,  took  place  in  the  year 
1017?  during  the  invasion  of  Mahmud;  for  from 
that  period,  the  Hindus,  in  this  part  of  India ,  re¬ 
mained  for  along  time  unmolested  by  the  Musulmans. 
Modud’s  invasion,  in  1043,  was  directed  toward 
the  south;  and  in  that  direction  only,  he  penetrated 
further  than  Maiimud,  as  recorded  in  history. 

King  Bhu'-pa'la  is  called  also  Mahi-faTa,  in  this 
in s c r i p ti on ;  b u t  these  t wo  e p i  the ts  are  sy non y m ou s,  an d 
signify  he  who  fosters  the  earth,  or  world.  Sthira- 
pala,  called  Dhir-pa'la  inth zAyin-Acberi,  hadason, 
called  Deb-fa  la,  or  de'va-pa'la;  who,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  grant  found 
at  Monghir ,  and  in  the  inscription  upon  a  pillar  at 
Budded.  His  father  was  Dharma-pa  la,  which  pro¬ 
bably  Was  the  title  given  to  him,  when  he  succeeded 
his  father  Bhu-pa'la,  called  G6-pa'la  in  the  grant. 
The  Hindus  always  have  two  names,  one  of  them 
answering  to  our  Christian  names,  and  used  in  the 

- -  - . - - - - — - ~~ -~T- 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  III.  p.  2X6. 
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performance  of  religious  rites.  Besides,  kings  har& 
at  least  one  title  given  to  them,  besides  nicknames 
occasionally;  and  it  is  allowed  to  make  use  of -sy¬ 
nonymous  terms;  and  thus  Go-pala,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  was  indifferently  styled  BhuVpala  and 
and  Mahi-pa'la.  The  son  of  Sri-De'va-pa'la  was 
Ka'ja-pa'la,  perfectly  synonymous  with  Bhu'patx- 
pa'la,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ;  for  all 
Rajas  are  equally  denominated  Rku-pati . 

As  the  Hands  or  Huns v  are  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  at  Budddl^  Sri-De 'va-pa'la  must  have 
lived  at  a  period  comparatively  modern;  for  the 
Huns  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of 
Persia ,  in  the  time  of  Bahram-Gur,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  421.  In  the  year  458,  Balkh 
was  their  metropolis;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  they  were  settled  in  the  Panjdb , 
according  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  calls 
them  White  Huns;  and  they  are  the  same,  of  course, 
with  the  A b tells,  Abt elites  or  Ent halites.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  several  well  informed  men,  from  Cabul 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  that  the  Abdalis  existed, 
as  a  nation  or  tribe,  long  before  Muhammed;  and 
that  the  denomination  of  Abddli  is  not  derived  from 
the  Persian  word  Abddl ,  the  servant  of  God.  In 
that  case,  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Abtalis, 
or  Abtelites .  It  was  about  that  time,  that  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Hands  in  India  began,  and  which  is 
recorded  by  the  Paurdnics.  There  were  thirteen 
kings  of  them,  and  eleven  more  under  the  name  of 
*  Maun  as,  as  it  is  supposed;  but  whether  in  due 
succession,  or  in  a  collateral  line,  or  only  partially 
so,  is  unknown.  We  find  that  their  power  extended 
even  into  Gujarat \  as  I  observed  before,  about 
the  era  of  Muhammed;  and  some  think  that  Maun' a 
is  a  contraction  from  Machwdria  or  MahdHurias ; 
for,  in  the  west  of  India ,  they  say  Magay  and  write 
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Macha,  for  Mahd;  and  instead  of  Muhammed, 
they  sav,  Mac’homat  and  Mac’hobhat,  as  we 
used  to  do  formerly  in  the  west*.  The  Macwari/is 
are  noticed  in  the  Gujarat'  list,  and  also  in  the 
lists  from  the  Parana's ,  in  the  chapters  on  futurity. 
In  the  Facsimile  of  the  grant  of  Monghir ,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches*  the  date  is 
plainly  132,  instead  of  32;  but,  had  it  been  as  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  original,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  Pan¬ 
dits,  who  read  it  with  him  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  To  decide  this,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  original,  which  is,  I  believe,  deposited  with 
the  Royal  Society.  The  two  Musulman  travellers 
of  Renaudot,  in  the  ninth  century,  remark,  that 
the  Hindus  did  not,  like  the  Arabs ,  use  a  general 
era,  but  reckoned  the  years  from  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  prince.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
learned  in  India ,  and  that  it  was  the  constant  prac¬ 
tice,  till  a  period  comparatively  modern,  and  the 
limits  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Several 
princes  have  attempted  to  set  up  eras  of  their  own, 
and  these  princes,  instead  of  \ Saca-bandhis ,  or  'Sac- 
want  as,  were  styled  simply  Samvat  icas  or  Sant  icas. 
Thus,  Vicrama'ditya’s  era  was  considered  as  Saca 
for  the  space  of  135  years,  and  himself  was  then  a 
'Sac-want a :  but  his  era  is  now  Samvat  stir  a,  or 
Samvat ,  and  himself  only  a  Smnvatica  ;and  the  present 
' Saewanta ,  or  'Saca,  is  Sa'liva'hana.  The  Pandits, 
who  assisted  Abul-Fazil,  took  particular  notice  of 
that  circumstance,  and  carefully  pointed  it  out  to 
him f.  As  the  date  in  the  Monghir  grant  is  within 
the  135-  years,  during  which  the  era  of  Vicra'ma- 
ditya  was  Saca,  it  should  have  been  styled  thus, 
and  not  Samvat :  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  date  has  no  connexion  with  that  era. 


*  See  Tamuli  dictionary.  f  Aym-Aeberi  Vol.  I,  p,  331. 
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The  reason,  why  the  famous  'Sri-De'va-PaTa 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  from  the  Pur  an' as ,  is, 
that  he  lived  in  too  modern  times,  for  they  do  not 
come  so  low.  After  the  invasion  of  Sultan-Mah- 
tviud,  in  the  years  1017  and  1018,  the  Hindus  en¬ 
joyed  some  respite,  till  the  last  Mahabharat ,  or  great 
war,  in  1192,  when  all  the  heroes  of  Lidia  fell  in 
the  plains  of  Thdnu-Sar.  During  that  period,  'Sri- 
De  va-Pala  might  humble  those  of  Dravira  and 
Gurjarat'  (that  •  is  to  say  the  Bala-rayas ),  and  the 
Hunas  in  the  Punjab ;  for  he  by  no  means  conquered 
them;  and  he  probably  humbled  them  only,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  some  yearly  tribute,  and  putting  on  a 
bold  countenance,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  marched  through  the 
Vindhyan  hills,  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna ,  and  then 
went  into  the  Punjab ,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Camboja  or  Ghazni .  The  time  in  which 
this  expedition  took  place,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  within  certain  limits.  After  Modud’s  invasion, 
in  the  year  1043,  the  Hindus  recovered  some  strength 
and  courage,  under  the  weak  reigns  of  Togrul 
the  usurper,  and  Furrugk-Za  d.  The  enterprising 
Ibrahim  succeeded  him;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1079  that  he  was  enabled  to  lead  an  army 
into  India;  and  probably  the  expedition  of  'Sri- 
1)eva-pala  took  place  between  the  years  1052 
and  1059,  during  the  weak  reign  of  Furruck> 
Za'd,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded. 

The  list  of  the  kings  of  Bengal,  in  the  Ayin- 
Acberi ,  was  formed  by  Jainas,  who  place  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Cali-yuga  only  1078  B.  C.  but  it  was 
afterwards  altered  *by  the  followers  of  Brahma ,  and 
the  beginning  of  it  placed  3100  B.  C.  and  the  reigns 
of  every  king  prodigiously  lengthened,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  coincide  with  the  first  year  of  the  Cali-yuga . 
The  Rajas  of  Sirinagur  pretend  to  be-  descended  from 
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Bhaga-datta,  contemporary  with  Crishna;  but 
in  their  pedigree,  communicated  by  the  present 
king,  to  Captain  Hardwicke,  in  the  year  1796, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  for  the  space  of  900  years 
after  Bhaga-datta,  nothing  is  recorded  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  not  even  their  names*.  If  the  same  correc¬ 
tion  be  introduced  into  the  list  of  Bengal  princes, 
it  will  place  the  reign  of  Ananga-Bhima  in  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  bring  the 
whole  list,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  historical 
probability. 

Through  the  uncertainty  of  Persian  orthography, 
and  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  the  names  of 
these  princes  are  most  miserably  disfigured;  and  I 
shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  real  names  of  the 
three  predecessors  of  Sudraca,  are  Sancara-stnha, 
Satrujita,  and  Bhupati-pa'la,  or  Ra'ja-pa'la. 
His  successor’s  name  is  Jayadraca,  called  Crishna 
in  the  Pur  arias ,  and  said  there  to  have  been  bis 
brother. 

I  shall  now  produce  another  list,  which  was 
brought  from  Assam  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade  ;  and 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Harington.  It  was  originally 
the  same  with  the  Vansa-vati,  but  it  was  new  mo¬ 
delled,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jamas  ;  though, 
I  must  confess,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
original  one.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a 
most  curious  list,  and  in  some  instances  it  affords 
useful  hints. 

yrs.  ms.  days . 

To  Yudhisht’hira,  -  -  -  -  1880  8  10 

To  Mitra-sinha,  -----  -  £96  6  9 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  6»  p »  33  S, 
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yrs.  ms.  dys. 


To  Nr¥-sinha,  ------  497  o  10 

To  Vrija-pa'la,  -----  334  5  19 

To  SadaVyatPala,  -  -  -  -  327  1 1  9 

To  Ha'mir,  -  --  --  --  152  0  1 

To  Madhava-se'na,  -  -  -  -  107  1  22 

To  Sailadhara' or  Bhoja,  -  -  554  7  22 

To  Rati-pa  la,  -  8 5  7  7 


In  this  list,  Mitra-sinha  is  meant  for  Jina, 
and  Nri-sinha  for  Gautama;  and  Yudhisht hir 
is  placed  here,  by  the  followers  of  Jin  a  in  the 
1881st  ye^r  of  the  Cali-yuga  of  the  followers  of 
Brajima',  but  in  the  beginning  of  their  own,  for 
which  they  have  two  different  reckonings.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one,  the  Cali-yuga  began  10*78,  but 
according  to  the  other,  1219  B.  C.  and  this  last 
computation  has  been  adopted  here.  According  to 
it,  Jina  or  'Sac a  was  born  1207  years #  B.  C.  or 
12  years  after  the  Cali-yuga  and  Crispin  a  He 
lived  257  years,  and  died  accordingly  950  years  B.  C. 
Those  who  place  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga 
1078  B.  C.  say,  that  Jina  was  born  in  the  year 
1108,  and  died  in  103b.  Others,  admitting  the  same 
era,  say,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1030,  and 
died  A.  D.  950;  and  thus,  whether  he  lived  257 
or  77  years,  his  death  equally  happened  in  the  same 
year  before  Christ. 

The  next  is  NhY-sinha  or  Gautama:  NrY-sinita 
is  a  well  known  title  of  'Sa'liva'hana,  and  in  the 
Gujai  at  list  I  mentioned  before,  Saliva  h  an  a  is 
introduced  in  the  solar  line,  in  the  room  of  Sugata 
01  Gautama,  This  explains  a  passage  from  the 


*  See  Keiiipfer. 

t  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  2d.  p.  122  and  15,. 
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Var&ha-sanhita ,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  'Sa'liva- 
ii ana,  or  ‘Sac a,  the  ruler  of  the  period  denominated 
after  him,  appeared  when  £5  2b  years  of  the  era 
of  Y uoHisiiT  fi ika  had  elapsed;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  bora  574  years  B.  C.  and  the  year  544  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  that,  either  of  his  manifestation  to  the  world 
as  a  legislator,  or  of  his  ascension  into  heaven*  The 
Jamas ,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Brahma',  claim 
'Sa'liva'hana  as  their  own,  and  suppose  that  he 
manifested  himself  several  times  to  the  world;  and 
as  there  are  several  Vicrama'dityas,  there  are,  of 
course,  several  worthies  of  the  name  of  'SaYiva- 

HANA. 


VrIta-pa'la,  or  Br£fa-wa'la,  is  the  famous  Ma* 
ha -bali  :  for  the  kings  of  Magadha  were  thus  called, 
as  I  observed  in  my  essay  on  Anu-Gangam ;  and  this 
title  was  distorted  into  Bibdwal  and  Berdaul  by 
Musulman  writers.  He  is  placed,  erroneously,  a 
little  before  the  era ,  of  Y i ciia m atj i t y a,  ■  by  the 
compiler,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  immediately. 

From  this  famous  emperor,  he  passes  to  Sadat- 
pa'la,  or  SadaYva-paYa,  father-in-law  of  Bah  ram- 
Gur,  and  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
about  the  year  42b ;  thus  passing  over  the  dynasties 
of  Sudraca  and  'Sa'liva'hana.  The  last  dynasty, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  lasted  500  years,  our 
compiler  has  transported  and  brought  down  as  low 
as  the  invasion  of  Timur,  in  the  year  1598.  This 
famous  conqueror  is  generally  called  Timur-lenk, 
by  Hindus,  in  their  Chronological  lists,  and  also  in 
an  inscription  near  Bijigur . 

This  account  of  'Sa'liva'h ana’s  dynasty  at  Ditti, 
and  at  so  late  a  period,  however  strange,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  groundless.  Tieffenthaler,  in  his  account  of 
gubah  Dillty  mentions  two  kings  of  that  name,  on 
the  authority  of  some  Persian  writers,  whom  he  dcm 
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not  name.  I  saw  the  good  old  man,  at  Lucknow , 
in  the  year  i784.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
and  incapable  of  deceit.  His  list  of  the  kings,  of 
the  Tomara  and  Chohan  tribes  at  Dilli ,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  much  affinity  with  those  in  the  Ayin-Acberi*: 
and  the  Kholassey-ul-Towaric an d  Ferishta’s  account 
of  the  Subahs  of  India ,  are  most  likely  the  sources, 
from  which  the  good  father  drew  his  information  ; 
but  as  these  tracts  are  not  at  present  within  my  reach, 
I  cannot  ascertain  this  point. 


The  Bhats ,  or  Bhattics ,  who  live  between  Dilli 
and  the  Punjab,  insist  that  they  are  descended  from 
a  certain  king,  called  Sa'liva'hana,  who  had  three 
sons^  Bhat,  May  a,  or  Mote,  and  Thaimaz,  or 
Thamaz.  Moye  settled  at  Patty  tilth,  and  either 
was  a  Thdnom  or  Thawoni ,  or  had  a  son  thus  called. 
When  Amir-Tjmur  invaded  India,  he  found  at  Too'- 
locpoor,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Dilli,  a  tribe  called  Soloun 
or  odlrvan,  who  were  Thanovis  or  Manicheans;  and 
these  he  ordered  to  be  massacred,  and  their  town  to 
be  burnedf.  'Sa'lIva'hana  is  generally  pronounced 

Salwan  and  'Salban  in  the  west,  and  Niebuiib 
calls  him  Shah-Lewan. 


The  Manicheans  were  Christians;  and  when  Fa- 
ther  Mon  sere  at  was  at  Dilli,  at  the  court  of 
he  was  informed,  that  near  that  metropolis, 
and  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  and  of  course  at  Toglochibad, 
neat  the  palace  of  Pithaura',  the  usual  residence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  city,  there  were  certain 
tombs,  which  were  asserted  to  be  those  of  some 

w!^rrT/>f  DP1\  who  were  Christians,  and 
h  e  a  httie  before  the  invasion  of  the  Musulmans. 

I(  tonib,s  real,y  existed,  they  did  not  belong 

to  Hindus,  who  never  erect  any  :  they  could  hardly 

.  *  2d.  p.  62. 

t  Degingnes  Hist,.  0f  the  Ifuns,  Vol.  5.  p.  50. 
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belong  to  Musulinans,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
they  should  be  mistaken  by  Mosul  mans;  since  the 
tombs  of  those  among  them,  who  fell  in  battle,  or 
otherwise  died,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions, 
are  looked  upon  as  places  of  worship ;  and  those 
entombed  there  are  considered,  either  as  martyrs, 
or  saints.  In  speaking  of  the  tombs,  and  other  mo¬ 
numents  or  events  in  India ,  Father  Mon  s  err  at 
says,  with  much  candour,  4  I  was  told  so  in  that 
country,’  or,  4  I  was  assured  of  it  by  respectable 
persons  ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  cannot  fur¬ 
ther  say.’  He  explains  himself  in  these  terms,  with 
regard  to  thirteen  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  upon  the 
rocks  of  Gwalior,  which  he  visited  in  his  way  from 
Surat  to  Dilii,  and  which  were  supposed,  by  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Indiay  to  represent  our  Saviour  and  his 
twelve  disciples;  one  figure  in  the  middle  being  a 
little  higher  than  the  rest.  Monserrat  says,  that 
they  were  so  much  defaced,  that  no  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  them,  except  their  being  thirteen  in 
number  *.  The  foregoing  particulars,  concerning 
the  Bhats ,  'Sa'livahana  and  his  three  sons,  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  intelligent  native,  whom  I  sent  to 
survey  the  countries  to  the  N.  W.  of  Diili.  He  was 
employed,  on  that  service,  from  the  year  178®  till 
1 79®;  and,  in  the  year  1787,  he  was  in  the  country 
of  the  Bhats .  His  instructions  were  to  inquire  par¬ 
ticularly,  into  the  geographical  state  of  these  coun¬ 
tries;  and,  whenever  he  could  find  an  opportunity, 
to  make  inquiries  also  into  their  history  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  At  that  time  I  knew  very  little  about, 'Sa  l i va¬ 
ran  a,  and  was  still  less  interested  in  his  history; 
and  of  course  that  ancient  prince  was  not  mentioned 
to  him  ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  obtained,  con¬ 
cerning  him,  among  the  Bhats ,  was  merely  accidental, 
and  by  no  means  in  consequence  of  any  previous 
directions  from  me. 


*  P.  164. 
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The  Heresy  of  the  Manichmm  spread  all  over  the 
western  parts  of  India ,  and  into  Ceylon,  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  consequence  of  violent  persecutions 
in  Persia ,  during  which  the  followers  of  Manes  fled 
in  great  numbers,  and  at  different  times,  into  India: 
and  it  is  even  highly  probable,  that  Manes  remained 
a  long  time  concealed  in  that  country  in  the  fort  of 
Arabian ,  on  the  eastern  hanks  of  the  river  Strangka , 
now  called  Chitrangh  and  Caggar.  The  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  here  mentioned  by  Archelaus  the  Bishop, 
is  the  five  Antarvedis ,  or  Mesopotamias  of  the  Panjab, 
commonly  called  the  five  Sheds  or  Bhedies ;  and 
Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Shed  or  Antarvedi,  between 
the  Chin  ah  and  the  Jellam ,  says,  “  in  this  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  here  the  pronoun  this  has  an  obvious  re¬ 
ference  to  the  several  Sheds  or  Mesopotamias  of  the 
Paf  jab.  I  he  river  Strangka  is  called  Saranges  by 
Arrian  ;  and  the  Chitrangh,  flowing  from  the 
northern  hills,  passes  to  the  westward  of  Sf kan'u-sar 
or  1  hanu-sar ,  at  some  distance  from  which  the  water 
is  absorbed  by  the  sands;  yet  the  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  bed  may  be  traced  as  far  as  Sacar  on  the 
Indus.  The  report  of  my  native  surveyor  concerning 
this  river,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Thomas  in  his  Memoirs  There  were  1 3 hats 
oi  Shattis  in  tnat  country,  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Manes;  for  Ptolemy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  takes  notice  in  that  country  of  two  con¬ 
siderable  towns,  obviously  denominated  after  them. 
The  first  is  Sata-nagra  or  Bhat-nagara,  the  town  of 
the.  Skats .  Bhatnere  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  it,  but  the  present  town  of  Bhatnere  is  not  the 
same  with  the  Bhat-nagara  of  Ptolemy  ;  which 
was  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Bey  ah ,  and  is 
probably  the  town  called  Bhattyaleh. '  The  other 
place  noticed  by  Ptolemy  is  Batan-cai-sara%  a  com¬ 
pound  name;  and  in  the  true  idiom  of  the  Hindi 
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language,  Bhatton-ki-sara ,  or  Bhatton-ca-sara ,  the 
pool  of  the  Bhats .  Bhatton  is  the  plural  form  from 
Bhaty  and  Az  or  oz  the  mark  of  the  possessive  case ; 
and  sara  is  a  pool  or  lake.  Bhatton-ca-sara  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idiom  of  the  dialect  about  Dilli ;  but 
at  Lahore ,  and  in  the  Panjahy  they  would  say  Bhatt - 
yan-da-sara ;  for  as  they  say  there  Bhatti  for  Bhat, 
the  plural  form  is  then  Bhattyanh  with  a  nasal  n, 
and  da  or  di  are  the  usual  marks  of  tne  possessive 
case  with  them.  Bhattyan-da,  is  also  a  derivative 
form,  implying  as  much  as  belonging  to  the  Bhatt  is, 
and  is  synonymous  with  Bhattyaleh.  From  the 
situation  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  I  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  place  which  is  called  Bhatt inda ,  to  the 
N.  N,  E;  of  Bhat-nere.  The  Bhatt  is  are  shepherds, 
and  various  tribes  of  them  are  found  in  the  Panjab ; 
and  they  also  inhabit  the  high  grounds  to  the  east  of 
the  Indus y  from  the  sea  to  Uch.  These  tribes  are 
called  Ashambhetty  in  the  Aym-Acberi ;  but  several 
well  informed  men,  who  had  long  resided  in  that 
country,  say  that  the  true  pronunciation  is  Acsham- 
Bhatti:  which  implies  the  many  troops  or  bands  of 
the  Bhattis  ;  because  they  go  by  troops  selected  from 
various  tribes  or  families. 

Manes  gave  himself  out  as  the  Christ,  and  had 
also  twelve  disciples ;  and,  in  the  character  of 
Christ,  he  became  'SaTiva'hana  in  India .  He 
had  three  disciples  exalted  above  the  rest,  and  their 
names  were  Budda  or  Addas,  Hermas  orHERMiAS, 
and  Thomas  ;  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  with 
Bhat,  Maya  or  Moye,  and  Thaimaz  or  Tha'maz', 
the  supposed  sons,  or  rather  disciples*  of  Saliva- 
hana.  In  the  seventh  century,  there  were  Christians 
at  Ser inday  or  Ser-Hind ,  with  a  monastery  ;  and  two 
monks  from  that  place,  at  the  command  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Justinian,  carried  silk  worms,  or  rather  their 
eggs,  to  Constantinople . 
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The  compiler  of  the  list,  brought  from  Assam  by 
the  late  Dr.  Wade,  was  well  informed,  with  regard 
to  the  last  blow  given  to  this  dynasty  of  Manicheans, 
by  Amir-Timur,  in  the  remains  of  a  feeble  tribe  of 
them,  at  Tog  lock-poor .  But  it  is  much  more  reason¬ 
able,  I  think,  to  place  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

There  was  in  Egypt  a  certain  Scythianus,  who 
had  studied,  it  seems,  at  Alexandria ,  and  visited  the 
anchorets  of  Thebais .  He  went  by  sea  to  India, ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Epipiianius,  and  brought  thence  four 
books,  containing  the  most  extravagant  notions : 
but  he  died,  before  he  could  preach  his  new  doctrine, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  disciple,  called  Terebinthus,  who 
went  into  Palestine  ;  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Persia , 
where  he  declared  he  was  another  Budda  or  Buddha, 
and,  like  him,  born  of  a  virgin,  and  brought  up  by 
angels,  among  certain  mountains.  Perhaps  this  new 
name  was  concealed  in  the  old  one  Terebinthus, 
from  the  Arabic  Daru-Botam.  Botam  in  Arabic , 
and  But  am,  or  But  hem,  in  Chaldaic ,  signify  a  Tere¬ 
binth  in  general;  but  the  largest  and  best  sort  is 
called,  in  the  former  language,  Daru-botam ,  which 
may  possibly  have  some  affinity  with  the  Buddham- 
gachh,  or  Buddham-Teru  of  the  Ceylanese  and  Baud- 
dhas  in  general,  and  which  signifies  the  tree  of 
Buddha,  for  Crachh  in  the  spoken  dialects,  and 
Teru  or  Dru,  in  Sanscrit,  signify  a  tree.  For  he  said, 
when  he  enteied  upon  his  mission,  Se  non  jam  Tere¬ 
binth  um  std  ahum  Budda m  vocari ,  that  he  was  no 
longer  Terebinthus,  but  another  Buddha  *  The 
Terebinth  is  unknown  in  India,  except  beyond  the 
Indus,  where  I  am  told  that  there  are  forests,  of  that 
sort  which ^  produce  the  Pistachium ,  or  Pistachio, 
called  I  ista,  in  that  "country,  and  all  over  India. 


*  Salmasius  tie  Homonymis,  and  Alphab.  Tib.  P.  370. 
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This  name  was  probably  given  to  him,  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  by  Scythtanus,  who  was  conversant  with 
the  notions  of  the  Hindus.  Having  met  with  a 
strong  opposition,  from  the  priesthood  in  Persia ,  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
widow;  where,  falling  from  his  bed,  he  broke  his 
neck,  and  died.  His  writings  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  adopted  son  of  the  widow,  who  became  a  convert 
to  his  opinions.  Cedrenus  and  Suidas  say,  that 
lie  was  by  birth  a  Brahmen:  a  good  musician,  and 
an  excellent  painter.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
the  Paraclete,  and  Christ;  and  the  ignorant 
among  the  Christians,  with  his  disciples,  insisted 
that  he  was  Budda  or  Buddha,  himself,  regene¬ 
rated;  and  he  was  afterwards  regenerated,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Lamas,  in  the  person  of  Ids 
disciple  Buddas-Addas,  or  A  da- Manes,  who, 
after  many  narrow  escapes,  was  put  to  a  most  cruel 
death,  by  the  king  of  Persia .  His  followers,  being 
alarmed,  left  the  country ;  and  many,  according  to 
ITHerbelot,  retired  to  India.  This  is  confirmed 
bv  the  testimony  of  one  of  Ren au dot’s  Mohamme¬ 
dan  travellers,  who  went  to  Ceylon ,  in  the  ninth 
century ;  and  says,  that  in  that  island  there  were 
many  Jews ,  and  Manicheans  or  Thanovians :  for  thus 
they  were  called  in  Persia.  Peter  the  Sicilian ,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  says,  that  a  little  before 
his  time,  a  certain  Sergius  asserted,  that  Tychicus, 
the  disciple  of  Paul  the  apostle,  had  been  regene¬ 
rated  in  him  ;  that  he  was  the  Paraclete,  and  a 
bright  star  descended  from  heaven.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  various  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Laodikeia ,  near 
the  country  of  the  Cynachoriteef  in  the  East.  The 
Gangetic  provinces  were  known,  at  that  time,  in 
Persia ,  under  the  name  of  the  country  of  Canacor , 
its  metropolis  :  and  Laodikeia  is  probably  Lhahe-dac7 
or  Lhah-dac  as  suspected  by  Father  Cassiano. 
This  Sergius,  a  Manichean ,  appeared  in  the  character 
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of  Christ,  and  of  the  Paraclete  ;  and  was  in  Indict, 
and  at  Lha-dac ,  in  the  ninth  century,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  which  there  appeared  another  'Sa'liva'- 
hana,  in  the  country  about  Dilli,  (according  to  the 
list  brought  from  Assam ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade). 
Deguignes  shows,  that  Manes  propagated  his  doc¬ 
trine  in  Tartary ,  where  he  was  revered  as  a  god. 
In  the  country  of  C'hegil,  in  Tart  ary,  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  Persian  Romances  with  Khoten ,  he  erected 
several  temples,  which  he  adorned  with  pictures. 
His  skill,  as  a  painter,  is  greatly  extolled,  by  Persian 
and  Arabian  writers,  as  well  as  his  famous  collection 
of  drawings,  in  a  hook  called  Erteng ;  and  every 
collection  of  pictures  is  still  thus  called  to  this  day* 
Many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  la¬ 
boured  to  find  out  the  etymology  of  his  name  Mani  ; 
but  it  seems  that  it  was  his  original  Hindu  name, 
which  signifies  a  jewel  in  general,  and  is  not  un¬ 
common,  to  this  day,  in  compound  names,  as  Ma- 
ni-rama,  NilatMant,  &c.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  formerly,  that  Manes  was  a  Hindu,  and  his 
father  a  Brahmen .  He  was  also  called  Ccjbricus. 
Cubri  in  Hindi  signifies  a  hunchback ;  and  Cubrica , 
in  a  derivative  form,  signifies,  either  a  man  who  is 
crook-backed,  or  the  son  of  such  a  man.  His  fathers 
name  was  Patekius,  and  Pdt'haca ,  to  this  day,  is 
a  very  common  surname  in  India .  Carossa,"  the 
name  of  his  mother,  is  more  obscure  and  uncommon. 
The  Manicheans  said,  that  Christ  was  the  primeval 
serpent,  who  enlightened  the  minds  of  Adam  and 
Eve;  the  creator*  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer; 
the  original  soul,  the  preserver  of  the  soul,  and  the 
fabricator  of  the  instrument,  with  which  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  is  effected.  He  was  born  of  the 
earth,  and,  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  sus¬ 
pended  on  every  tree  :  for  they  saw  him  crucified  on 
every  tree,  among  its  branches. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  some  deviations 
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from  what  I  had  advanced  in  my  essay  on  Anu-Gan - 
gam,  which  was  already  in  the  press,  when  I  found, 
in  perusing  various  tracts,  several  scattered  passages, 
which  have  induced  me  to  make  the  present  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions.  I  shall  conclude  this  essay 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  various  tribes  which  ruled 
over  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Indus ,  and  the 
Vindhyan  mountains,  according  to  the  Paurariicas . 
The  Icskwacavas,  or  children  of  Icshzmcu,  who  ruled 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Indus ;  and  this  dy¬ 
nasty  consisted  of  £4  generations.  The  Abhiras ,  or 
Shepherds,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Indus ,  ten  gene¬ 
rations  or  reigns:  then  the  'Sacas,  under  ten  kings, 
and  probably  kings  of  Persia.  Then  came  eight 
Yavana  kings,  or  Greeks  of  Bactriana ;  and  fourteen 
T ush  dr  alias,  or  from  Tuvan;  and  these  belonged 
probably  to  the  Parthian  dynasty.  Then  came 
seven  Garddabhinas ,  thirteen  Moran  das,  or  Burutf- 
das ,  as  many  Hun  a  kings,  and  eleven  Mannas. 
Many  suppose  the  Morundas  and  Mauri  as  to  be 
dynasties  of  various  branches  of  the  Hunas  ;  but  they 
produce  no  authority,  and  it  is  of  course  a  mere  sur¬ 
mise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  foreigners.  The  Garddabhinas  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Garddabha,  or  Bahram-Gur,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  4£1.  The  Hunas  are  the  white 
Huns  of  Cosmas-Indicqpleustes.  and  consequently 
the  same  with  the  Euthalites,  or  white  Huns ,  who 
were  settled  in  the  Punjab ,  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  Vindhya-Sacti  is  a  collateral  dynasty,  descended 
from  Kosru-Ferviz,  and  which  began  between  the 
years  8£0  and  830.  Their  metropolis  was  Udaya - 
pura ,  and  the  Paurdnicas  have  recorded  the  names 
of  seven  of  them,  who  reigned  all  together  90  years. 
The  Morundce  of  Ptolemy  are  the  same  with  the 
Morunda ;  Burunda ,  or  Burun  t'a  of  the  Puran  as . 
They  are  only  mentioned  once,  in  the  prophetic  chap¬ 
ters  ;  and  are  supposed,  by  some  Pandits ,  to  be  a 
tribe  of  Huns ;  but  this  is  a  mere  surmise,  founded 
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on  their  being’  mentioned  with  that  tribe.  They 
were  foreigners,  and  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  they  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  countries,  lying  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  river  Casa ,  or  Coosy ,  including  North-Behar 
and  the  province  of  Oude.  It  seems,  that  their  pos¬ 
sessions  extended  even  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges : 
for  Oppian  says,  that  this  river  flowed  through  the 
country  of  the  Mar  aunt  hes  *.  The  country  which 
they  possessed  constituted  afterwards  what  was  called 
the  country  of  Canoge ,  denominated  also  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bourou ,  by  the  earlier  Musulman  writers : 
and  this  appellation  is  perhaps  only  a  corruption  from 
Burunda .  The  Burundas  were  probably  thus  cabled, 
because  they  were  originally  from  the  country,  called 
Poroat  by  Deguignes,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  ancient  name  of  Tibot,  or  Tibet ,  called  also 
Barantal ,  in  a  derivative  form,  as  Bengal  from  Beng . 
Its  metropolis  is  called  Lassci ,  Bar  ant  ala  and  Put  ala . 
Put  ala ,  Boot  an  and  Tibot  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Buddha,  called,  in  that  country,  But,  Put,  Bot 
and  Pot.  The  natives  of  that  country  understand, 
by  Bootan  the  kingdom  of  Lassa,  and  by  Tibot  the 
regions  to  the  westward,  toward  the  source  of  the 
Ganges;  and  this  was,  it  seems,  the  country  of 
P  or  out ;  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  De¬ 
guignes  The  kingdom  of  Tibot ,  according  to 
Chinese  writers,  extended  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Brahmens ,  in  the  year  589  J;  and  in  the  year 
t>49,  the  king*  of  Tibot  invaded  the  inland  parts  of 
India,  that  is  to  say,  Benares ,  according  to  De¬ 
guignes.  This  account  of  these  western  dynasties, 
which  ruled  over  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Indus ,  I  shall  resume,  in  an  essay,  both  geographi¬ 
cal  and  historical,  on  such  parts  of  India  as  were 


*  Oppiani  Cynegetica,  lib.  40,  v.  l64. 
f  Hist,  des  Huns,  vol.  1,  p.  59.  X  Ditto,  p.  164. 
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traversed  by  Alexander.  It  is  nearly  finished,  as 
well  as  the  map  intended  to  accompany  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Manes  could  not  fail  of  meeting: 
with  many  admirers,  in  India ,  where  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Buddha,  and  of  Christ,  or 
'Sa'livahana.  Transmigration  was  one  of  his 
tenets ;  and  the  rule  of  life  and  manners,  of  his 
disciples,  was  very  severe  and  rigorous.  They  ab¬ 
stained  from  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  wine,  &c.  and  the 
ruler  of  every  district,  and  president  of  their  assem¬ 
blies,  was  considered  as  Christ;  and,  about  the 
sixth  century,  they  had  gained  considerable  influence 
in  the  east.  The  Bhattis ,  in  the  west,  are  now 
Musulmans ;  but,  as  they  are  of  a  roving  disposition, 
some  tribes,  at  various  periods,  emigrated,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  adjacent  countries,  particularly  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Ganges .  Such  an  emigration  took 
place  of  late  years,  and  they  settled  near  Chandozvssey , 
in  Rohilcund :  but,  at  a  much  more  ancient  and  un¬ 
known  period,  they  crossed  the  Ganges ,  and  settled 
in  the  district  of  Buddhaozvn ,  and  there  built  a  fort, 
called,  after  their  supposed  grand-sire,  Gated Saliva- 
hana ,  or  \Sdlbdhan,  the  fort  of  Sa'li  v  ah  an  a,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-Acberi and  this 
happened,  before  they  had  embraced  the  religion  of 
Islam :  they  emigrated  probably  on  account  of  some- 
religious  persecution  ;  as  well  as  the  other  descend¬ 
ants  or  followers  of  Sal  i  v  ah  ana,  in  the  Purganah 
of  Baisyawai'a ,  about  three  days  journey  from  Luck - 
now ,  and  in  the  district  of  Khairabad. 


These  call  themselves  Vais y as ,  or  Palsy  as ,  and 
also  the  Vaisyas  of  Sal'iva'hana,  ' Saca-Rdja-vansas 
and  Saca-R dja- cumdras,  that  is  to  say,  the  royal 


*  Voi,  2d,  Tucsim  Jtinuiia,  f>.  84 
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offspring  of  -Saca  or  'SaTiva'hana.  All  the  mem- 
beys  of  this  tribe  insist,  that  their  chief  is  really  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  'Saca 
or  'Sa'livahana,  regenerated  like  the  presidents 
and  chiefs  of  the  Manicheans .  This  the  chief,  with 
affected  modesty,  seems  rather  unwilling  to  acknow¬ 
ledge;  but  in  despite  of  his  affected  endeavours  to 
conceal  his  divine  origin,  peculiar  circumstances  will 
betray  him,  and  which  are  related,  in  numerous 
and  fulsome  legends,  current  through  the  whole 
tribe,  and  which  I  shall  pass  over.  There  are  also, 
in  the  Peninsula ,  Saca-vamas  or  'Saca-JRaja-vansas, 
which  signify,  and  are  understood  in  that  country, 
to  signify,  the  offspring  of  'Sac a,  or  king  'Saca  or 
Sa  liva  hana  ;  and  in  the  east,  and  also  in  the  west, 
the  followers  of  a  deity,  or  some  legislator  and  in-* 
stitutor,  are  often  called  his  offspring It  is  but 
lately  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  singular 
tribe  of  Raja-Cumaras ,  who  do  not  differ  from 
other  Hindus  of  the  same  class,  and  have  now  lost 
every  vestige  of  their  ancient  religion,  except  the 
name  of  their  institutor. 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Yol.  8.  p.  50 J. 
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PTOLEMY  places  Ujjayini  about  255  geographical 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Main,  but  the  real 
distance  is  not  above  200.  The  different  places, 
mentioned  by  that  author,  between  Ujjayini  and  the 
sea,  stand  thus.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Main,  to 
its  supposed  communication  with  the  Narmada ,  60 
lr.  M.  to  Tidgura  50:  to  Minna gar  a  50 :  to  Zero g  ere, 
now  Dhdr  or  ' Asdra-gur ,  55:  and  to  Ujjayini  40. 
The  two  last  towns  are  erroneously  placed  by  him, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Narmada ,  and  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect,  that  it  is  also  the  case  with  the  two  others. 
They  are  also  placed  on  the  left  or  southern  bank 
of  that  river,  which  is  not  the  case,  unless  perhaps 
with  regard  to  Tidgura ,  which  might  have  been  si¬ 
tuated  to  the  south,  either  of  the  Narmada ,  or  some 
other  river  mistaken  for  the  Narmada .  Tidgur  is 
certainly  a  true  Hindi  denomination,  and  there  are 
several  places  thus  called,  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  India ;  yet  in  this  instance,  I  suspect  that  it  is 
a  mistake,  for  P  aya-gurra ,  or  Pazva-gur,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Dhdidd hara ,  mistaken  by  Ptolemy 
for  the  Narmada;  because  these  places  were  said  to 
be  in  the  firarn  of  the  last  river.  Tiram  implies  only 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  sea,  or  a  river:  but 
it  was  misunderstood  by  travellers,  and  supposed 
by  them  to  imply  the  banks  of  the  Narmada.  Thus 
Payagurra  was  said  to  be  in  the  tiram  of  the  Nar¬ 
mada,  which  is  very  true:  and  to  the  eastward  of  a 
river  that  runs  by  it.  The  IJhad'hara  river  runs 
afterwards  very  near  to  the  Mahi ,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brodrd ;  and  there  might  have  been  formerly  a 
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communication,  either  natural  or  artificial,  between 
these  two  rivers;  and  the  naturb  of  the  soil,  with  the 
distance,  certainly  countenances  the  possibility  of 
such  a  communication.  The  town  of  Nasica,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  Narmada ,  I  strongly  suspect 
to  be  out  of  its  place,  and  to  have  been  originally 
meant  for  Nasica  or  Nassuck ,  near  the  source  of  the 
Godceceri ,  and  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  is  also 
my  opinion,  that  the  Sardonyx  mountains  are  mis¬ 
placed  by  Ptolemy:  and  indeed  such  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  map  in  that  part,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  their  natural  place;  and'I  take  them  to 
be  those  situated  to  the  east  of  Baroche ,  between 
the  Narmada  and  the  river  Mahi,  where  to  this  day 
they  dig  for  precious  stones.  In  consequence  of 
this  erroneous  construction,  the  rivers  Paddar, 
Sdbhra-mati ,  and  Main  are  confounded,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Gujarat  disappears.  The  reason 
I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  shores  were  not  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  vicious  and  untractable  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  natives.  In  the  fourth  century,  mention 
is  made  of  Diu,  under  the  denomination  of  Dibu  or 
JDicu its  inhabitants  were  called  D'mcei,  JDihaii 
and  Dtveni;  and  it  appears  that  this  denomination 
extended  to  the  whole  peninsula.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  the  Musulmans  gave  formerly  the  name  of 
Soma-natha,  to  Gujarat' ,  from  a  famous  place  of 
worship  of  that  name. 

It  seems,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
had,  by  their  piracies,  greatly  offended  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  for  we  read  that  they  were  forced  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  give  hos¬ 
tages  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  and  the 
famous  Tiieophilus  was  one  of  them.  When 


*  Philostorgius,  p.  487.  Ammian.  Marcellin,  lib.  220.  Diu  is  called 
Dib  in  thekAyin-Acberi,  Vol.  2d.  p.  9  k 
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we  read  in  Strabo,  that  Menander  conquered  not 
only  Patalene ,  but  also  the  country  of  Sigertis ,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Tessariostus ,  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  these  countries  were  contiguous  to 
each  other.  Patalene  is  well  known  ;  and  Sigertis 
is  from  the  Hindi  Seher-des ,  the  country  of  Seher ,  or 
Sekr,  mentioned  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  where  it  is 
called  Seeree ,  and  its  Raja  Sehris,  and  by  others 
Sihar* * * §.  Abul-Fazil  says,  that  it  was  bounded  to 
the  east  by  Cashmir  (read  Ajmir )  ;  to  the  west  by 
the  river  Mehran  or  Indus .  It  had  the  sea  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  north  the  mountains,  that  is  to 
say,  the  black  mountains  of  UcJih 

I  have  met  lately  with  respectable  and  well  in¬ 
formed  men  from  that  country,  who  declared  to 
me,  that  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Indus ,  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  the  mountains,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Lehr  and  Lehereh ,  and  its  inhabitants  Lehe~ 
rcii  or  Lehrdi.  In  the  same  manner  the  country  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Indus ,  is  called  Sehr,  Sehereh  ; 
and  its  inhabitants  Sehrai  or  Seherdi .  These  two 
denominations  might  be  written  Lehrdhi  and  Sehrd- 
hi;  but  the  letter  H  is  not  to  be  sounded,  and  serves 
only  to  separate  the  two  vowels. 

The  country  of  Lehr  eh  or  Lehereh ,  is  called  Nedheh 
or  Nedeheh  by  Ebn-Haucal§,  and  Nodha  by  El- 
Edrissl  The  town  of  Lehnvun  near  Hydrabad 9 
(and  both  cities  are  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,)  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  that  same  source;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  Nehr-wun  or  Nehrun,  Nirun  by  El- 


*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  the  2d.  p.  146  and  14.9.  f  Do.  p.  145. 

X  One  of  them  was  several  years  in  the  service  of  Gholam  Mo¬ 
hammed  Abassi,  ruler  of  Sind.  Abassi  signifies  a  descendant  of 

Abbas,  not  an  Abyssinian. 

§  See  Major  Ouseley’s  translation. 

Q 
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EDRissr,  and  Birun  by  Persian  authors,  because  in 
that  language  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  letters  B  and  N.  The  whole  country  of  Nedheh , 
or  Nehrwun ,  from  its  capital  in  former  times,  is 
called  Nehrzvun  or  Behrwun ,  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ; 
but  it  is  omitted  in  the  English  translation,  owing 
probably  to  some  defect  in  the  manuscripts  in  that 
part.  Be  this  as  it  may,  where  we  read  Pergunnahs 
separate  in  the  printed  copy  #,  there  is  in  the  original 
Nehrwun-na-Chand ,  the  districts  of  Nehrwun ,  and 
Chand.  The  latter  is  called  Chandu  of  Bacar  by 
Abul-Fazil  in  another  place f,  and  Sandur  by  El- 
Edrissi.  The  famous  port  of  Lchri  or  Lehrcihi - 
bunder  is  thus  called,  because  it  is  in  the  country  of 
Lehreh  ;  whilst  another  port,  on  the  eastern  brand), 
is  denominated,  from  a  similar  circumstance,  Sehri,  or 
Sehrahi-bunder .  It  is  called  Seuheri  by  Otter,  and  is 
situated  to  the  westward  of  an  arm  of  the  Indus ,  which 
forms  there  a  spacious  lake,  in  some  places  seven  or 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  noticed  by  Alexander’s 
historians.  It  is  well  known  to  modem  travellers 
and  pilgrims ;  and  Sehri-bunder  at  present  is  always 
called  Bustah-bunder .  This  salt  water  lake  or  bay, 
(for  its  entrance  is  pretty  broad,)  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Saronis  and  Eirinos,  probably  for  Seirinos , 
from  Sehrwun  or  Sehrun  in  a  derivative  form,  as  Leh~ 
run  from  Lehr  or  Lehreh.  It  is  called  Eirinos  by 
Arrian  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea ;  and 
he  says  that  it  is  hardly  discernable  at  sea ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  noticed  by  modern  navi¬ 
gators;  but  it  is  well  known  to  travellers,  who  in 
general  are  pilgrims,  going  to  worship  at  Hinglaz , 
near  Cape  Moran ,  the  Hindu  name  of  which  is  Mu- 
dan ,  wherein  the  letter  D  has  a  mixt  sound  between 


'*  Ayin-Acberi,  Vol.  II.  Tukseem  Jumma,  p.  97,  100,  and  103. 
t  Vol.  II.  p.  142.  X  Plutarch  de  Hum, 
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D  and  R,  and  signifies  a  head  land*.  The  entrance 
is  said  to  be  about  two  cos  broad,  or  three  miles  and 
a  half.  From  Bustah-bunder ,  to  'A bad,  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  they  reckon  twelve  cos.  It  is  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus,  and 
is  called  Hdbath  in  the  history  of  Mahmood  the  son 
of  Sebecteghin ,  and  erroneously  Ebjdt  by  Abul-feda, 
who  calls  it  also  Mow,  which  in  Hindi  implies  a 
mart,  or  place  remarkable  for  some  manufactures,  or 
peculiar  traffic.  This  lake  or  bay  communicates  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  Indus,  called  Rishdd  and  Di¬ 
sbud,  through  an  arm  of  the  river ;  and  the  point 
of  separation  is  near  a  place  called  Pocky  art,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  either  lb  or  20  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  lake  communicates  with  the  sea,  through  two 
openings,  or  mouths :  the  largest  of  which  is  close 
to  Bustah-bmider ,  and  the  other  to  the  east  is  verv 
small.  East  of  it  is  a  small  place  called  Lac-put- 
bunder  in  Cacfiha ,  which  owes  its  origin  to  king 
Lac-pat i,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Raja  of 
CacKha .  These  two  openings  answer  to  two  inlets, 
noticed  by  Major  Ren  n  ell,  under  the  names  of 
War  rel  and  Puckdr ,  for  Poky  art;  thus  called  from 
the  place  of  that  name,  situated  where  it  branches 
out.  The  appellation  of  Warrel  is  unknown  to  the 
natives  consulted  by  me,  and  they  suppose  that  it 
might  have  been  occasionally  so  called,  from  being 
resorted  to  by  the  pirates  of  the  Warrel  tribe. 

Pilgrims,  after  having  worshipped  at  Dwdrca ,  be- 


*  A  legendary  tale  has  been  adapted  to  it,  as  usual ;  which  is,  that 
the  head  of  Gane's'a  fell  there.  Hence  it  is  called  Ganes'aca-muda, 
the  head  or  scull  of  G  AN  ESA;  and  a  few  miles  inland,  is  a  place  of 
worship,  called  Muda-cata  Gane  sa',  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen. 

Q  2 
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tween  Bate  and  point  Jigat,  cross  the  gulf  of  Cadi  - 
ha ,  land  at  a  place  called  Masca-Muddi ,  in  a  small 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek.  The  moun¬ 
tains  end  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  the  N.  E* 
To  the  westward  is  a  point  of  land,  which  I  take  to 
be  that  called  Massada  in  old  maps ;  and  Masca 
seems  to  be  the  place  called  Assarpoor  in  modern 
maps.  From  thence,  to  that  large  branch  of  the 
Indus ,  called  Bdnyani ,  or  A urunga- b under,  they 
reckon  three  long  days  march,  upon  a  high  sandy 
beach ;  and  the  road,  in  general,  is  several  miles 
from  the  sea.  Two  short  days  from  Masca-Miidai  is 
a  small  river,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
Indus ,  which  branches  out  above  Sehwan .  They 
then  proceed  to  Lacput -bunder,  and  cross  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea;  and  then,  in  their  way  to  Bust  ah, 
they  cross  in  a  boat  the  mouth  of  the  salt  water  lake, 
and  proceed  to  Gheda  or  Ghairidd,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bdnyani , 
which  they  consider  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus , 
called  Meran  in  the  dialect  of  Cadi  ha.  Gheda  or 
Ghairidd,  may  be  pronounced  Ghera  and  Ghainrd . 
It  is  a  sacred  spot,  but  there  is  no  place  of  worship 
dedicated  to  Cotis'wara-Mah a-deva,  or  with  ten 
millions  of  Phalli.  The  Musulmans  worship  there 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  of  their  own ;  and  from  this 
place,  the  branch  of  the  Indus  is  also  called  Ghera 
or  Ghord.  Then  they  go  to  Shah-bunder ,  either  by 
the  way  of  A  bad,  or  Poky  did:  and  as  Shah-bunder  is 
now  the  seat  of  government,  Hindu  pilgrims  in  ge¬ 
neral  call  it  Thathd . 

They  all  insist,  that,  between  Masca-Mudai  and 
Ghairidd,  there  are  only  three  creeks,  inlets  or  rivers; 
but,  as  they  travelled  several  miles  from  the  sea,  they' 
acknowledge,  that  there  may  be  a  few  more,  but 
which  do  not  go  far  inland.  The  road  is  upon  a  flat 
ridge,  several  miles  broad  in  some  places,  and  con- 
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siderably  higher  than  the  country ;  and  a  pilgrim 
told  me,  that  he  had  been  informed,  that  there  was 
an  arm  of  the  Indus  running  parallel  to  it,  but  that 
he  did  not  see  it.  The  whole  ridge  was  probably 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  a  shrub 
called  Luni  in  that  country,  Jkcut  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges ,  and  Ghezz  in  Persian ,  at  least  in  that 
dialect  of  it,  which  is  used  about  Gandahar  and 
Ghazni .  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  eastern 
brancii  of  the  Indus  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Loni-bare , 
from  that  circumstance.  It  is  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  delights  in  very  sandy  and  low  places. 
Its  stalk  is  very  crooked,  but  its  branches  and  leaves 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cypress*. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Lidas ,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  could  procure,  stand  thus. 
First,  the  small  river  before  mentioned,  but  which 
is  not  reckoned  as  a  mouth  of  the  Lulus :  it  is  called 
Asa ,  from  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  consecrated 
spot,  of  that  name.  The  second,  called  Lac-put ,  or 
Poky  dir  i ,  and  Puckar,  in  a  map  by  Major  Rennell. 
The  third,  Bust  ah-b  under,  answering  to  IVarrel. 
The  fourth,  Bdnydni ,  Ghaindd  or  Gordh.  Kaar  is 
the  fifth :  then  follows  the  Jumna ,  which  is  the 
Hijjdimdiny  of  Major  Rennell.  The  seventh  is 
Rishdd ,  or  Dishdd,  called  also  Divel.  The  eighth  is 
the  Jowd ,  written  Juhoo  in  the  maps,  with  a  little 
village  to  the  west,  called  Nowa-bunder.  The  infor¬ 
mation  which  I  was  able  to  procure  does  not  go 
beyond  the  Jowd,  except  concerning  a  small  branch 
in  the  track  of  the  pilgrims,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cranchi  or  Crcichi ,  and  which,  they  say,  falls  either 
into  that  harbour,  or  into  the  sea  very  near  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Father  Monserrat,  who  wrote  above 


*  It  is  the  Tamarix  Jndica  Keen . 
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200  years  ago,  it  falls  into  the  harbour*.  Through 
this  branch,  not  now  navigable,  Nearchuss  fleet 
sailed.  Its  entrance  was  obstructed  by  a  bar,  on 
which  the  sea  broke  with  violence.  They  cut 
through  it,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Corest  is, 
which  is  a  corruption  from  Cdrdchi ,  Crdchi  or  Cran- 
chi .  It  is  more  generally  called  Rdmbagh .  The 
town  and  fort  are  several  miles  inland,  and  the  place 
is  called  the  fort  of  Ram  by  Frazer,  in  his  history 
of  Nadir-shah.  This  account  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus ,  has  a  great  agreement  with  the  early  maps 
by  Major  Rennell,  but  none  with  his  last. 

When  the  Greeks  sailed  within  sight  of  the  land, 
they  coasted  along  the  Delta ,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
land  before  mentioned  ;  and  then  crossed  the  gulf  of 
CacKha ,  or  Cantha ,  thus  called  from  a  famous  town 
of  that  name,  still  existing.  This  head  land  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  f. 
The  Musulmans,  bolder,  crossed  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Indus ,  to  an  island  called  Avicama , 
which  is  a  corruption  for  Auca-mandal,  a  district  near 
Dwaraca  J. 

The  country  of  Sehreh  extends,  toward  the  east, 
no  further  than  Lac-put -bunder,  on  the  sea  shore; 
and  there  begins  the  country,  called  formerly,  in 
the  Pur  an' as,  Su-rashtra  or  Surasht ,  but  now  Gurj- 
jara-Rdshtra,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Gurjjaras. 
This  compound  is  pronounced  Gurjj ar-Rdshtra, 
Gurjja-Rdshtra,  Garja-rasht,  and  more  generally 
Guj-rdsht  and  Guj-rdt'.  This  is  the  kingdom  of 
Tessariostus,  conquered  by  Menander,  according 


*  The  original  MSS.  of  Monserrat’s  travels  is  in  my  possession, 
lie  speaks  here  from  report  only,  and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
-  Acbar  in  his  expedition  to  Cabul . 
t  Arrian.  Periplus,  p.  23.  J  See  the  Nubian  Geographer,  p.  60. 
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to  Strabo.  Renaudot’s  two  Musulman  travellers, 
in  the  ninth  century,  take  notice  of  the  country  of 
Haraz,  or  Geraz,  called  in  the  original  MSS.  Giourz , 
or  Gourz  ;  for  they  used  to  write,  formerly,  Gieuze- 
rat  for  Guzerat.  His  country  was  situated  upon  a 
promontory,  or  in  a  Peninsula ,  and  there  were  many 
camels,  and  other  cattle.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  Arabs,  and  no  prince  had  a  greater  aversion  to 
the  religion  of  Mu  hammed,  and  he  was,  at  that 
time,  at  war  with  the  Bala- Ray  a .  The  Hindi  name 
of  the  Peninsula  is  Gurjara ,  and  Gurjar-Rashtra 
signifies  the  kingdom  of  Gurjara .  The  whole  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  Indus  to  Daman ,  is  called  Su-Rasht' ray 
its  inhabitants  Su-Rasht' ran ,  from  which  Ptolemy 
has  made  Syrastrene ,  which  is  now  pronounced 
Soret  and  Surat .  Its  metropolis,  at  a  remote  period, 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Teja ,  in  CacKh ,  noticed  in 
Major  Ren  null's  map.  Tradition  says,  that  it 
was  founded  by  an  ancient  king,  called  Teja,  or 
Te'ja-carn  a.  There  were  three  brothers  descended 
from  Icshwacu, — Furu,  Euj,  or  Eoj,  and  Teja  : 
the  two  first  are  noticed  in  the  Purdnas,  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  chapters,  where  Puru  is  generally  called 
Puru-Cacii’ha,  and  the  other  Euja-Cach’ha. 

The  Rajas  of  Caen  ha  boast  of  their  independence  ; 
and  pretend,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
they  have  never  been  conquered ;  and,  that  once 
they  ruled  all  over  Gujja-rdsht .  They  have  forgot 
the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Menander,  which 
is  well  attested  ;  for  unquestionable  vestiges  of  it 
remained  in  the  second  century,  such  as  temples, 
altars,  fortified  camps,  and  very  large  wells  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  with  many  coins  of  Menander  and  Apol- 
lodotus  ;  and  these  monuments  were  found  as  far 
south  as  Baroach #.  Plutarch  f  says,  that  the 


*  Peripl.  Maris  Erythraei,  p.  24  and  2 7- 
t  Plutarch,  de  flum.  v.  Hyphasis. 
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Hlfpkasis,  or  Bey  ah ,  falls  into  this  lake  or  bay,  and 
thence  into  the  sea.  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of 
Apollonius,  asserts,  that  this  river  falls  into  the 
sea,  through  a  distinct  mouth.  This  certainly  could 
never  be  the  case  according  to  our  ideas ;  for  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  mountains,  reaching 
from  Dilii  and  Agra  to  JBacar  on  the  Indus:  hut  it 
might  be  otherwise  according  to  the  fanciful  notions 
of  the  Hindus.  We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  with  regard  to  the  Jumna  and 
Saresvati ;  which  fall  into  the  Ganges ,  at  Allahabad, 
and  the  three  rivers  flow  conjointly,  but  without 
mixing  their  waters,  as  far  as  Triheni ,  near  Nyase- 
rah ,  abo  ve  Hoogly  ;  where  they  divide  again:  and 
the  Jumna ,  called  in  Bengal ,  Jubunci ,  goes  to  the 
left,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  bay  or  river  of 
Roymungul.  The  waters  6f  each  river  may  easily  be 
known ;  for  those  of  the  Jumna  are  of  an  azure  co¬ 
lour  ;  those  of  the  Saresvati  white ;  whilst  those  of 
the  Ganga  have  a  muddy,  or  yellowish  tinge.  These 
appearances,  which  are  owing  to  various  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  depth  of  the  river  in  some 
places,  its  shallowness  in  others,-  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds,  or  of  the  sky,  are  thus  accounted  for  by 
Hindus  in  their  own  way.  Pattale ,  Pattalcne , 
called  glso  Paihalia ,  seems  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  famous  place  of  worship,  dedicated  to  a  form  of 
the  deity,  with  the  title  of  Pafhd ,  which,  in  Hindi, 
signifies  youthful  :  and  from  Patha  comes  Pathdla , 
as  Bengalu  from  Rengat  It  is  one  day’s  march  to 
the  south  of  That' ha ,  and  two  to  the  north  of  Shah- 
bunder  ;  and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Indus.  The  Musulmans  took  possession  of  it  about 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  tradition ; 
and  there  lies  entombed  one  of  their  saints,  called 
Peer- Patha,  or  the  youthful  saint.  This  place  is, 
^f  course,  resorted  to  both  by  Musulmans  and 
Hindus ;  but  the  latter  pay  their  vows  onty  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  to  their  own  deity/  It  is  on  the  site  of  B rah- 
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mimbad ,  called  also  Manhawar  (and  Mahaura ,  by 
Persian  authors).  Bacar  is  also  called  Manhawar : 
but  its  true  name  is  Bdnhawdr ,  the  Binnagara  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  same,  I  believe,  which  is  called 
Panceoura ,  by  Stephanies,  of  Byzantium,  and  Bd- 
haurd,  or  Bahur ,  by  Persian  authors  #  ;  situated  in 
lat.  27°  47',  as  the  lower  Mansur  a  is  in  lat.  24°  0' 
North.  It  was  afterward  called  Mansur  a,  which  is 
also  the  name  of  another  city,  lower  down  the  Indus , 
one  day’s  march  from  Manhawar ,  and  three  from 
Shah-bunder ;  the  real  and  original  town  of  Baibul, 
or  Bevel,  which  last  was  three  days  from  the  sea. 
The  lower  Mansoura  is  now  T hatha. 


II. 

It  is  asserted  in  India ,  that  the  Mahratds  are  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  and  this  they  themselves  acknowledge. 
The  lianas  of  Udaya-pura ,  and  their  tribe,  who  are 
related  to  the  Mahratds ,  boast  of  it ;  and  say,  that 
they  are  descended  from  Nushirvan.  The  P arsis, 
in  India,  fix  the  time  of  their  emigration  in  the  time 
oIAbu-Becr,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  in  632 
and  633.  That  several  emigrations  from  Persia  took 
place,  at  different  periods,  in  consequence  of  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Musulmans,  and  their  persecuting 
spirit,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  emigration  of  the 
children  of  Nushirvan  is  the  most  ancient.  Some 
of  these  emigrants  retained  their  ancient  religion, 
and  arc  called  P arsis ;  others  turned  Hindus,  and 
are  called  lianas  and  Mdhrdtas.  Some  afterwards 
adopted  the  religion  of  Muhammed,  and  are  called 
in  the  Peninsula  Nevetehs,  new  men  or  converts. 
Though  they  all  agree  that  they  came  from  Persia , 
and  are  the  descendants  of  Nushirva'N,  yet  there 


*  See  Abul  Feda,  in  the  first  vol.  of  The ve riot’s  collection,  &c. 
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arc  various  accounts  concerning  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected, 
and  the  number  of  the  emigrants.  There  were  pro¬ 
bably  several  emigrations;  the  memory  of  which 
has  been  preserved  only  by  tradition;  and  there  have 
been  two  powerful  princes  of  Persia ,  called  Nusfiir- 
van  ;  but  we  are  not  told  which  of  them  is  meant 
in  these  traditions.  As  they  all  agree  that  these 
emigrations  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Muhammed, 
we  may  infer  that  they  are  descendants  of  Khosru- 
Perviz,  who  was  also  sirnamed  NushIrva'n.  This 
last  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  or  first  Nushir- 
van  ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  certainly  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  latter  also  :  but  in  my  opinion,  the 
first  emigrants  were  the  sons  of  Khosru-Perviz, 
and  the  great  grandsons  of  the  great  Nushirvan. 
Abul-Fazil  is  the  first  Persian  author  who 
took  notice  of  these  emigrations,  on  the  authority, 
it  seems,  of  traditions,  and  perhaps  written  records, 
in  the  family  of  the  princes  of  Udaya-pur .  There 
are  also,  in  the  Peninsula,  written  accounts,  none  of 
which  I  have  yet  seen ;  but  I  have  conversed  with 
several  well  informed  men,  and  of  great  respectabi¬ 
lity,  who  had  perused  them.  They  were  also  seen 
by  the  late  Nawab  Ali-Ibrahim-kha'n,  first  magis¬ 
trate  of  Benares ;  and  who,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  wrote  a  short  Persian  account  on  that  subject, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  who  lent 
it  to  me.  This  illustrious  descent  of  the  Ra  na  of 
Udaya-pur  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Hunter*,  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Pesl iivas  from  those  princes,  and,  of 
course,  from  Nushirva'n,  is  amply  detailed  by  Ber¬ 
noulli,  in  his  third  volume.  The  descent  of  the 
P arsis ,  in  India ,  from  the  same  source,  is  related 
by  Mandelslo,  and  other  travellers. 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VI.  p.  8. 
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The  orio'in  of  the  Mohr  atm  is  also  noticed  in  the 

O 

Scanda-purdna ,  in  the  section  of  the  Sahyddri ,  or 
mountains  of  Sahya ,  for  thus  the  ghats  are  denomi¬ 
nated  in  Sanscrit,  and  Sdhydn  or  Sakydn ,  on  the  Tftf- 
labar  coast.  Unfortunately  the  second  part  of  this 
section,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  Med ir  at  as  was 
inserted,  is  so  very  scarce,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
them;  as  the  account  given  of  their  origin,  was  by 
no  means  a  very  honourable  one.  With  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  part  only  of  the  Hindu  sacred  books, 
they  can  fairly  be  taxed ;  and  the  Hindus  are,  on 
the  contrary,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rest.  Wherever  the  Mdh- 
raids  go,  they  buy  all  Sanscrit  books  indiscriminately, 
and  give  any  price  for  them ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
render  them  very  scarce  in  every  country  but  their 
own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  affirmed,  that  they 
have  destroyed  the  second  part  of  this  section,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  yet  by  no  means  forgotten.  There 
are  still  living  many  persons,  both  respectable  and 
well  informed,  who  well  remember  having  read  that 
unlucky  paragraph.  Tor  this  reason,  they  are  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  Mledihas  or  barbarians, 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  tyrannical  and 
cruel  behaviour;  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  tribe,  that  ever 
invaded  India ,  with  regard  to  extortions,  plunder, 
and  other  acts  of  cruelty. 

Thi  ee  different  dates  are  given  of  this  emigration; 
the  first  in  the  time  of  Abu-Becr,  in  the  years 
631  and  632;  the  second  in  the  year  651,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Yezdejtiid;  and  the  last,  when 
the  descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Muiiammed, 
began  to  prevail  in  Persia,  about  the  year  749 :  and 
these  are  probably  three  different  emigrations.  The 
last  has  beenadoptedby  the  late  Nawab  Ali-Ibrahim- 
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kha'n.  According  to  some,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  province  of  Lav  or  Larislan ,  embarked 
with  IS, 000  of  h  is  subjects,  and  landed,  at  three 
different  places,  near  Surat ,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
hat .  This  prince  was  a  son  of  Nushirva'n;  and 
the  emigration  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
persecution  from  Abu-becr. 

Another  account  states,  that  they  were  all  secretly 

conveyed  on  board  ships,  and  thus  committed  to  the 

sea  without  pilots;  and  they  all  landed  safely  near 

Surat ,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king 

of  that  country  These  various  accounts  are  current 

%/ 

in  the  western  parts  of  India;  and  there  is  probably 
some  truth  in  every  one  of  them. 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  these  accounts; 
first,  Abu-Becr’s  conquests  never  reached  beyond 
Chaldea ;  and  of  course,  he  could  not  by  any  means, 
be  the  cause  of  this  emigration,  during  a  short  reign 
of  two  years.  Besides,  1 8,000  men  are  certainly  too 
great  a  number  to  come  by  sea,  especially  as  it  is 
added,  that  they  had  only  seven  ships.  The  Hindu 
accounts  mention  only  eighteen  individuals,  including 
a  camel,  from  whom  a  tribe  of  Mdhrdtas  is  de¬ 
scended.  These  seventeen  men  we're  flung  secretly 
into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.  Their  corpses  were 
wafted  to  the  shores  of  India ,  and  there  brought  to 
life  again,  some  by  Parasu  -Ra'ma,  and  others  by  a 
magician:  for  the  Hindus  could  not  handle  this  his¬ 
torical  event,  without  new  modelling  it  as  usual, 
after  their  own  way.  The  first  emigration  is  asserted 
in  general,  to  have  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  j\  This  induces  me  to  think,  that 
these  seventeen  persons  were  the  sons  of  Khosru- 


*  History  of  the  East  Indies,  by  Capt.  Cope,  p.  244. 
t  See  Mandelslo  and  others. 
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Perviz,  called  also  Nushirva'n,  who  were  conveyed 
away  privately  to  India ,  by  the  order  of  their  brother 
Shirovyeh;  and  having  disappeared,  were  said, 
as  usual  in  the  east,  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
him.  Shirovyeh  has  been  already  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  by  the  venerable  and  learned 
Ebn-Batrick,  Melchite,  or  orthodox  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria ,  who  was  both  a  divine,  and  a  learned 
physician.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  learned,  that 
we  cannot  read  too  cautiously  the  accounts  of  the 
wars,  between  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  the 
kings  of  Persia,  either  by  Persian  or  Greek  his¬ 
torians,  but  more  particularly  the  latter.  Ebn-Ba¬ 
trick:  says,  that  Khosru-Perviz  died  of  the  plague, 
in  confinement;  and  was  soon  followed  by  Shi¬ 
rovyeh,  his  son,  who  died  also  of  the  plague.  That 
the  latter  was  a  good  and  just  prince;  and  that 
being  a  Christian,  he  put  to  death  his  brothers,  who 
were  heathens. 

The  history  of  Khosru-Perviz  has  been  equally 
misrepresented:  he  was  certainly  a  great  man,  hut  of 
ungovernable  temper;  and  he  has  been  also  acquitted 
of  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  by  respectable 
authors.  He  was  either  the  son-in-law,  or  the  adopted 
son  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  was  much  af¬ 
fected,  when  he  heard,  that  the  emperor  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  the  infamous  Phocas.  He  re- 
solved  to  revenge  his  death,  and  place  Maurice’s 
son,  the  lawful  heir  and  successor,  upon  the  throne; 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  waged  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  Phocas,  tried 
every  means  to  make  peace  with  Khosru-Perviz; 
but,  the  only  answer  he  received,  was,  “  renounce 
the  throne  in  favour  of  the  lawful  heir.”  Instead 
of  which  lie  is  made  to  say  “  renounce  thy  crucified 
God.”  This  I  conceive  to  be  impossible;  as  his  only 
view,  in  waging  war,  was  to  replace  upon  the  throne 
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a  Christian.  Whether  he  was  sincere  or  not,  is  not 
now  the  question:  this  was  at  least  his  ostensible 
pretext.  He  never  forced  the  Christians,  in  his  own 
dominions,  to  renounce  Christ;  but  he  wanted  them 
all  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  which 
he  favoured  greatly.  In  short,  he  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Christian :  and  certainly  he  had  once 
an  idea  of  becoming  a  convert :  for  he  consulted  the 
most  respectable  persons  about  him  on  that  subject; 
but  they  disapproved  of  it,  for  this  single  reason  it 
seems,  that  the  Christians  in  general,  were  a  perfi¬ 
dious  and  faithless  race.  When  he  took  Jerusalem , 
instead  of  defiling  and  destroying  the  pale  of  the 
true  cross,  he  sent  it  to  his  beloved  queen,  who  was 
a  Christian,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Zacha- 
rias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Neither  can  I  believe, 
that  he  sold  90,000  Christians  to  the  Jews;  and  that 
the  latter  bought  them  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to 
put  them  to  death  next  day  in  cold  blood. 

Khosru,  having  taken  Heraclius  prisoner,  made 
peace  with  him,  and  agreed  to  release  him,  on  his 
paying  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Heraclius  feigned 
that  he  could  not  raise  that  sum,  unless  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  and  borrow  it.  Kiiosru  set  him  at 
liberty,  on  his  pledging  his  word  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn:  but  Heraclius  never  did,  and  employed  that 
money  in  raising  another  army.  All  those  calumnies 
were  invented  by  Heraclius  and  his  adherents,  in 
order  to  exasperate  his  own  subjects,  against  Khosru 
and  the  Persians . 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Mahratds :  According  to 
the  Pauranics ,  Parasu-Ra'Ma,  having  extirpated 
the  Cshettris ,  and  filled  the  earth  with  blood,  wanted 
to  perform  a -sacrifice;  but  could  find  no  Brahmen 
to  assist,  on  account  of  his  being  defiled  with  the 
effusion  of  so  much  human  blood.  As  he  was  stand- 
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ing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Quean,  he 
spied  fourteen  dead  bodies,  stranded  on  the  adjacent 
shores  below.  These  were  the  corpses  of  so  many 
MlecJi  chas,  who  had  been  flung  into  the  sea,  by 
their  enemies,  in  distant  countries  in  the  west.  They 
had  been  wafted  by  the  winds,  and  were  then  in  a 
high  state  of  putrefaction.  Ra'ma  recalled  them  to 
life,  imparted  knowledge  to  them,  and  conferred  on 
them  the  Brdhmenicdl  ordination,  and  then  bid  them, 
perform  the  sacrifice.  From  these  fourteen  dead 
men  is  descended  the  Cucanastha  tribe  of  Mohr  at  as  ; 
thus  called,  because,  since  that  time,  they  have  al¬ 
ways  staid  and  remained  in  the  Quean . 

There  were  three  other  individuals,  whose  corpses 
were  similarly  stranded,  more  to  the  northward,  to¬ 
ward  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  and  these  were  brought  to 
life  again  bv  a  magician,  and  from  them  are  de¬ 
scended  three  tribes,  one  of  which  is  the  Chitpd - 
warm;  and  the  Rands  of  Udaya-pur ,  with  the  Pesk- 
walis  family,  belong  to  it.  The  names  of  the  two 
other  tribes  I  do  not  recollect.  These  are  probably 
the  seventeen  sons  of  Nushirva'n,  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  their  brother  Shirovyeh,  and 
the  times  coincide  within  two  or  three  years/ 

According  to  the  Paurdnics ,  there  was  also  the 
dead  body  of  a  camel,  belonging  to  the  fourteen 
brothers:  but  of  him  Paras'u-Ra'ma  took  no  notice. 
There  was  a  magician,  who  wanted  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  magical  rites,  but  could  find  no  Brahmen ,  that 

would  assist  at  these  nefarious  ceremonies.  He  took 

% 

some  of  the  ribs  of  the  camel,  pronounced  some 
powerful  spells,  and  made  men  of  them,  and  more¬ 
over  conferred  on  them  the  sacerdotal  cord.  From 
them  is  descended  the  Car  ard,  another  Mdhrdtd 
tribe  in  the  Deccan. 

The  Peshwas  family,  of  the  Chitpawana ,  wish 
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very  much  to  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Cucanastha  tribe,  since  they  reside  also  in  Cucan* 
We  read  in  the  Ayin-Acberi ,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Rand  family,  and  a  descendant  of  Nushirvan,  was 
styled  a  Brahmen ,  not  because  he  was  really  so,  but 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  Brahmen  *. 


This  ancestor  of  the  Rdnas  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement  in  the  western  parts  of  India ,  went 
into  Berar ,  and  at  length  became  chief  of  Par  natch. 
In  the  year  of  Christ  793,  according  to  Abul- 
Fazil,  that  city  was  plundered,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.  During  the  confusion,  Patta, 
called  by  some  Banna  and  Rana,  a  descendant  of 
our  adventurer,  and  then  an  infant,  was  carried  by 


his  mother  to  the  country  of  Meywar ,  and  received 
protection  from  king  Mandalica  of  the  Bkil  tribe. 
He  was  raised  by  degrees  to  the  confidence  of  the 
king ;  and,  after  his  death,  he  murdered  the  four 
sons  of  his  benefactor,  and  usurped  the  throne  f. 
Fie  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  called  in  the 
Bur  anas  Vindhya-Sacti,  the  glory  and  might  of  the 
Vindhyan  hills.  It  consisted  of  nine  kings,  who 
reigned  altogether  ninety  years,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ninth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
centuries +.  There  are  still  some  of  that  family  in 
Berar ,  who  are  also  called  Rands ,  such  as  the  Ze¬ 
mindars  of  Mdhaur  §. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Nawab  Ali-Ibrahim- 
Kha'n,  and  of  the  Musulmans  in  general  in 
India ,  that  the  children  of  Nushirva'n  were 
driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  Abhasis ,  whose  dy¬ 
nasty  began  in  the  year  749 ;  misled  probably  by 
some  latter  emigration  of  natives  from  Persia.  To 


*  Ayin-Acberi ,  Vol.  II.  p.  pp.  +  Ayin-Acberi ,  Vol.  II.  p.  pS. 
t  Puranas,  prophetic  chapters.  §  Ayin-Acbei'i ,  Vol.  II.  p. 
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this  account  it  is  generally  added,  that  the  Abbasis 
sent  them  away  privately  in  different  ships ;  hut  none 
of  the  posterity  of  Nushirva  n  remained  at  that  time. 
Firuz,  the  son  of  the  last  Yezdegird,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  651,  fled  to  Khoten ,  where  he  was 
kindly  received;  and  in  662  was  acknowledged  king 
of  Persia ,  by  Kaotsong  Emperor  of  China ,  who 
made  him  captain  of  his  body  guard.  Firuz  died 
soon  after,  and  his  son  Naniche  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  683,  Nan¬ 
iche  went  toward  the  frontiers  of  that  country,  with 
an  army,  to  try  his  fortune  ;  but  meeting  with  no 
success,  he  returned  to  China ,  between  the  years  710 
and  712,  and  died  at  Sigan-fu*\ 

The  Mdhrdtas  are  called  Mahd-rdsht'ras  in  Sanscrit: 
Mafia  is  great  and  illustrious,  and  Rdshtra,  synony¬ 
mous  with  Raja-putra,  implies  their  royal  descent; 
and  their  name  also  indicates,  that  they  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  belong  to  the  second  class  on  their  arrival 
in  India ,  and  of  course  that  they  were  not  Brahmens. 
When  they  came  into  India ,  there  was  a  tribe  of  Rash - 
Iras  or  Raja-putras,  called  Rat  or s  in  the  vulgar  dia¬ 
lects,  and  Oraturce by  Pliny  :  there  was  also  another 
tribe,  called  Su-Rdsht'ra,  or  the  illustrious  royal  off¬ 
spring.  These  are  called  Syrastroe ,  and  their  country 
Syrastrene ,  by  Ptolemy  and  others ;  and  it  is  called, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  Surat'  and  Sordt'.  When  our 
new  adventurers  had  obtained  power  and  influence, 
they  assumed  the  superior  title  of  Mahd-Rcisht'ras ; 
and  by  striking  out  such  letters  as  become  useless, 
when  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  spoken  dialects, 
we  have  Mahd-rdtd  Mdhrdta  and  sometimes  Mlihra - 
tor ,  as  Rat' or  from  Rashtra.  Thus  we  have  Surdt'  from 
Surdsht'ra,  and  Gujarat;  from  Gurjar-Rdshfra . 


*  Deguigues,  Hist,  des  Hun#,  Vol.  I.  p.  57* 
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III. 

BY  SAMUEL  DAVIS,  ESQ. 

Ai  ^BUMAZAR,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  who  lived 
at  Balkli ,  informs  us,  that  “  the  Hindus  reckoned  from 
the  flood  to  the  Hejra  720,  634,  442,  715  days,  or 
3,725  years.” 

The  astronomical  rules  of  Brahmagupta,  who 
lived  in  the  7th  century,  were  in  use  in  Albumazar’s 
time  (see  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  2 39)  and  the 
term  of  Brahma’s  employment  in  the  creation, 
17,064,000  years,  to  be  deducted  from  the  years  ex¬ 
pired  of  the  Calpa ,  is  a  correction,  which  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  introduced  into  the  Hindu  Astronomy. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  number  of  days  expired  from 
the  creation,  or  rather,  of  days  expired  of  the  Calpa , 
to  the  beginning  of  the  last  yuga,  we  must,  instead 
of  proceeding  as  in  vol.  2.  p.  273,  Asiatic  Researches, 
proceed  as  follows: 

Years  expired  of  the  Calpa  to 


the  end  of  the  Satya  yuga  -  1,970,784,000 

Tret  a  yaga .  1,296,000 

Dwapar .  864,000 


To  the  Call-yuga  1,972,944,00 0 


As  the  years  of  a  Calpa ,  to  the  days  of  a  Calpa ,  so 
the  above  number  of  years,  to  the  corresponding 
days. 

It  appears  from  Brahmagupta's  treatise,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  likewise  from  the  Siddhanta  Sir6- 
muniy  the  work  of  a  later  author,  that  the  number  of 
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Swan,  or  natural  days,  contained  in  a  Calpa ,  was 
1,577,916,450,000  instead  of  1,577,917,828,000,  as 
given  in  the  Surya-Siddhdnta . 

In  other  words,  the  solar  sidereal  year,  instead  of 

D  D  P  V 

containing  365  15  31  31  24///,  was  estimated  to  con- 

I?  D  P  V 

tain  365  15  30  19  30";  and,  therefore,  we  must  mul¬ 
tiply  1,577,916,450,000,  by  1,972,944,000,  and  divide 
by  432,000,000;  the  quotient  will  be  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  number  of  days  mentioned  by 
Albumazar;  that  is,  it  will  be  720,634,442,715, 
without  anv  fraction. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  true  reading  of 
the  passage  quoted  should  be,  “  the  Hindus  reckon, 
from  the  creation  to  the  Cali-yuga  (or  the  flood) 
720,634,442,715  days;  and  from  the  flood  to  the 
Hejra ,  3725  years.” 

It  may,  farther,  with  confidence  be  inferred,  that 
M .  Anquetil  du  Perrons  conclusion,  with  respect  to 
the  late  introduction  of  the  yugas ,  which  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  Ccilpa,  into  the  Hindu  astro¬ 
nomy,  is  unfounded  ;  and  that  the  invention  of  those 
periods,  and  the  application  of  them  to  computations, 
by  the  Hindus,  must  be  referred  to  an  antiquity 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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IV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JAINS, 

COLLECTED  FROM  A  PRIEST  OF  THIS  SECT, 

AT  MUDGERI  : 


Translated  by  Cavelly  Roria,  Brahmen,  for  Major  C.  Mackenzie*-. 

In  former  times,  the  Jams  being  without  a  Guru , 
or  spiritual  director,  to  guide  them  in  a  good  course 
of  life,  VrishabhanaYha  Tirt’hacarI  was  incar¬ 
nate  in  this  terrestrial  world ;  and  reformed  or  cor¬ 
rected  their  errors  ;  and  made  laws,  purposely  design¬ 
ed  for  this  sect ;  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
Guru  of  the  Jams.  At  this  time  there  existed  five 
sects,  viz.  1  Sane  hya,  2  Saugata ,  3  Chdrvaca,  4  Yoga, 
5  Mimdnsd . 

/ 

This  Guru  composed  several  books,  on  the  laws, 
customs,  ceremonies  and  regulations  of  the  Jain  re¬ 
ligion,  from  his  profound  knowledge,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  mankind. 

i 

The  son  of  this  Guru ,  who  was  called  Bharat  a 
Chacravarti,  conquered  the  terrestrial  world,  with 
all  its  islands ;  and  ruled,  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
chief  sovereign,  above  all  other  inferior  princes. 


*  The  language  of  this  translation  has  been  corrected ;  and  some 
of  the  passages  transposed  :  but  without  altering  the  sense.  The 
orthography  of  Indian  words  has  been,  in  general,  adapted  to  the 
system  of  Sir  William  Jones  :  which  is  usually  followed  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches ;  but,  in  instances  of  modern  names  of  places  and 
persons,  where  the  original  term  has  not  been  known  to  me,  I  have 
left  the  translator's  orthography  untouched.  H.  T.  C. 

t  In  Prticrit,  Titt'hayar  ;  in  Canara ,  Tirt’hu'ru'. 
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Before  the  death  of  the  Guru ,  as  he  had  placed  his 
son  Bharata-Chacravarti  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  he  appointed  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his 
own  room,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  people  of  this 
religion,  in  following  his  instructions  and  laws  ;  he 
gave  him  the  sacred  name  of  Ajita  and  departed 
from  this  world. 

Since  that  period,  the  following  principal  Tirt'ha - 
'cars,  or  pontiffs,  were  incarnate  in  this  world  at 
different  times. 

1  VrishabhanaYha,  2  Ajita,  3  Sambhava, 

4  Abhinandana,  5  Sumati,  6  Padmaprabha, 
7 SuparsVa,  SChandrapra bha, 9Pushpa-danta, 
10  Six  a  la,  11  Sreyansa,  12  Va'supu'jya,  13  Vi- 
mala,  14  Ana nt a,  15  D’harma,  36  Santi,  1/ 
Cunt  hu,  18  Ara,  3,9  Malli,  20  Munisuvrata, 
21  Nami,  22  Nemi,  23  Pa'rsVa,  24  Vard’ha- 

MA''NA. 

These  were  the  first  Gurus ,  or  pontiffs  of  this  re¬ 
ligion,  who,  as  twenty-four  incarnations  of  their  first 
Guru ,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  age, 
or  Cali-yuga . 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yuga ,  the  world 
was  ruled,  at  twelve  different  times,  by  twelve  Nara 
Chacravartis ,  or  monarchs,  among  whom  are,  1  Bha- 
rata,  2  Sa'gara,  3  Maghavan,  4  Sanatcuaia'ra, 

5  'Sa'nti,  6  Cunt’hu,  7  Arasubhuma  f,  8  Jaya- 
sena,  9  Harishe'na,  10  Brahmedatta.  These 
sovereigns  of  the  world  are  said  to  have  been  Jains. 


*  The  Jains  at  Sravana  Belligola  say,  that  Ajita  did  not  appear 
as  Guru,  until  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  first  Tirthiiru.  C.  M. 
f  Should  be  7  Ara,  8  Subhu'ma,  9  Padma,  10  Harishe'na* 
ll  Jay  a,  12  Brahmedatta.  H.  T.  C. 
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Besides  these,  nine  Ard'hachacravartis  ruled  at 
different  times ;  their  names  are,  1  Aswagriva,  2  Ta- 
raca,  3  Me'ruca,  4  Nis'unbiia,  5  Caitabha,  6  Bali, 
7  Praharana,  8  Ra'van'a,  9  Jara'sa'nd’ha  :  these 
were  renowned  by  the  title  of  Vamdtcacula  *, 

The  government  of  these  kings  was  overthrown  by 
a  race  distinguished  by  the  honorable  title  of  Prati- 
vasudeva-cula,  viz.  1  Triprishta,  2  DwiprYshta, 
3  SwAYAMBHU',  4  PURUSHOTTAMA,  5  PlJRUSHAYARA, 

6  Pundarica,  7  Datta,  8  Lacshmi'd’hara,  9  Ka¬ 
ra' YANA. 

The  title  of  the  other  inferior  kings  was  Mandated'- 
hisa.  .  These  Narachacravartis  and  Ardhachacrawrtis , 
wresting  the  sovereignty  from  each  other,  ruled  at 

different  periods,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
age. 

Narachacravarti  signifies  entire  sovereign,  ruling, 
without  interruption,  the  six  parts  or  divisions  of  the 
terrestrial  world  f.  Ard'hachacravarti  signifies  half 
sovereign;  or  who  ruled  three  C’hahdas  or  divisions 
of  the  earth.  The  Maridaidd' his' as  were  Rajas  of 
particular  divisions:  these  governed  the  world,  at 
different  periods,  to  the  expiration  of  the  last  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  age,  during  the  life  of 
Vard  hamana  Swa  mi,  who  was  the  twenty-fourth 
Tirt  hacar,'  or  pontiff  of  the  Jain  religion,  there  was 
a  Man dalcid1 his d,  called  Srenica  Maharaj.  In 
his  leign,  the  religion  and  people  of  the  Jain  sect 
were  protected;  he  reigned  fora  considerable  time  at 
R ajagrihapur ,  and  departed  from  this  world.  After 
his  death,  the  kings  Chamunda 'ra'ya,  Janantaraya 


ksL  HhlT d  Cgnatl0n  beI°ngS  t0  thoSe  named  in  the  subsequent 
}  The  six  C  handos  of  Rkarata  varska. 
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and  other  princes  (nine  Cholarus  and  nine  BaUols #) 
governed  the  dominions  of  Hindustan ,  to  the  time 
of  Bijjalraya,  who  ruled  with  renown  in  the  city 
of  Calijdna.  Afterward,  the  Dacshin  of  Hindustan 
was  con  quered  by  the  Sd h dapra mans  j ,  or  those  who 
receive  and  admit  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  Next, 
the  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Pratap-Rudra,  Raja  of 
Vdrangalt ;  and,  after  his  death,  by  the  kings  of 
Bijaunagar,  called  Rdyil ;  till  the  time  of  Crishn'a- 
Ra  ya  and  Rama-Raya  ;  from  which  period,  the 
Dacshin  fell  under  different  Musulman  governments. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  casts, 
in  like  manner  as  the  followers  of  the  Vedas ,  viz. 
Brahmens ,  Cshatris ,  Vaisyas ,  and  Budras  ;  the  Brah¬ 
mens  are  the  priests,  or  ministers  of  religion,  for  the 
other  three  casts;  their  duty  is  to  study  the  Pura - 
lias  and  Sdstras ,  but  they  have  no  Vedas.  However, 
they  have  the  A'gama  Sdstra ,  treating  of  prayers  and 
other  religious  duties.  They  worship  the  fire,  in  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  in  that  of  initiation  ( Upa - 
nay  ana)  \ .  The  Jains  observe  the  time  of  mourning 
for  their  deceased  relations,  according  to  their  casts, 
as  follows  :  an  ascetic  or  Yati  should  mourn  for  the 
death  of  his  relations  one  minute ;  Brahmens  are  to 
mourn  ten  days  ;  Cshatris ,  five  ;  Vais' y as ,  twelve ; 
Sudras ,  fifteen.  Their  lower  or  inferior  cast  consists 
of  the  Pariyas  or  Chandalas . 

There  are  four  orders  of  priests  among  the  Jains, 
as  among  Hindus  in  general,  1  Brahmachdri  or  stu¬ 
dent,  2  Gfihasfha  or  householder,  3  Vanaparasta  or 
hermit,  4  Bhicshuca  or  mendicant. 

*  The  Ballois  or  Balharas,  as  Sovereigns  or  Emperors  of  India, 
are  mentioned  in  the  relation  of  two  Mahommedau  travellers  trans¬ 
lated  by  Renaudot.  C.  M. 

f  So  the  Jains  affect  to  call  the  followers  of  the  Vedas ,  as  believing 
on  hearsay,  what  they  cannot  know,  or  demonstrate  to  be  true,  from 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  C.  M. 

J  This  must  arise  from  employing,  at  those  ceremonies,  Brdhment 

11  4 
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There  are  sixteen  ceremonies,  which  the  Jains ,  as 
well  as  the  followers  of  the  Vedas ,  observe.  Amono* 
which  are,  1  ( Garbad'hana )  the  ceremony  at  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  marriage,  2  (Simant)  adorning  a 
married  woman's  head  with  flowers,  when  she  is  six 
months  gone  with  child,  3  ( Jatacai'ma )  ceremony  on 
the  birth  of  a  child,  4  ( Namacarma )  on  naming  a 
child,  5  (Annaprasana)  when,  at  six  months  old,  or 
within  a  year,  the  child  is  weaned,  or  first  fed  with 
other  sustenance  than  his  mothers  milk,  6  boring  the 
ear,  shaving  the  head,  and  placing  the  sacred  thread 
round  his  neck,  7  ( Vvoaha )  the  first  marriage,  or  ra¬ 
ther  betrothing,  8  (Sastrabhasa)  the  ceremony  ob¬ 
served  when  the  young  lads  begin  to  read  XhzS&stras, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  five  months,  and  five  days,  9 
they  also  observe  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
those  of  funerals,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

b  They  perform  the  ceremony  of  Upandyana ,  or  ini¬ 
tiation,  for  a  hoy,  between  five  and  nine  years  of 
age  ;  which  is  the  period  when  children  begin  to 
study  the  books  of  the  law.  A  student,  till  he  is 
married,  should  tie  only  a  thread  round  his  loins, 
with  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness :  he  should  carry 
constantly  in  his  hand  a  small  staff.  This  is  prac¬ 
tised  till  his  wedding-day;  when,  as  soon  as  he  is 
married,  he  attains  the  second  rank,  or  that  of  house¬ 
holder  :  then  he  may  dress  properly  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  should  now  endeavour,  by  labour,  service,  or 
trade,  to  provide  for,  and  subsist  his  family :  he 
should  act  in  all  respects  agreeably  to  the  instructions 
of  his  preceptor.  Besides  these  duties,  there  are  six 
particularly  assigned,  to  be  performed  in  the  station 
of  householder,  as  follows  :  1  Worshipping  God  ;  or 
the  images  of  the  ancient  saints.  2  Venerating  spiri¬ 
tual  parents.  3  Studying  or  reading  their  holy  books. 
4  (Tapasya)  internal  or  mental  devotion,  abstracted 
from  all  thoughts  but  that  of  the  deity.  5  Making 

of  the  orthodox  sect.  The  Jains ,  themselves,  do  not  appear  to 
worship  fire.  H.  T.  C. 
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afid  fulfilling  of  vows  for  the  attainment  of  wishes. 
6  Giving  to  the  poor. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Yatis ,  or  ascetics,  among 
the  Jams ,  viz.  Amcor  at  a,  Mahdvrata ,  Nirvana.  To 
attain  the  rank  of  Anuvrata ,  one  must  forsake  his 
family,  entirely  cutting  off  his  hair,  throwing  away 
the  sacred  thread,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of 
peacock’s  feathers,  and  an  earthen  pot  ( Camand'alu )9 
and  wearing  only  tawny  coloured  clothes :  he  must 
reside  for  some  time  in  one  of  their  temples.  He 
next  proceeds  to  the  second  rank  Mahdvrata ;  when, 
totally  abandoning  any  degree  of  elegance  in  his 
dress,  he  uses  only  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness,  as  a 
Brahmachdri:  he  still  retains  the  fan  and  pot;  he 
must  not  shave  the  head  with  razors,  but  employs 
his  disciples  to  pull  out  the  hair  by  the  roots  *.  On 
the  day,  on  which  this  operation  is  performed,  he 
abstains  from  food  ;  at  other  times  he  eats  only  once, 
daily,  of  rice  put  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Having, 
for  a  considerable  time,  remained  in  this  state  of  pro¬ 
bation,  he  attains  the  third  degree  of  Nirvana ;  he 
then  lays  aside  even  rags,  and,  being  quite  naked,  he 
eats,  once  every  second  day,  of  rice,  put  by  others 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand;  carrying  about  with  him 
the  clay  pot  and  a  bundle  of  peacock’s  feathers  :  it  is 
the  business  of  his  disciples  to  pull  out  his  hairs ;  and 
he  is  not  to  walk,  or  move  about,  after  the  sun  sets. 
He  now  is  called  by  the  dignified  title  of  Niro  An ; 
and  the  Jains  worship  him  as  god  of  their  tribe,  in 
like  manner  as  the  images,  which  they  worship  in 
their  temples,  of  their  ancient  Nirvdns  or  Gurus . 
Yet  they  say,  that  these  are  not  the  likeness  of  God ; 
“  because  no  one  knows  God ,  or  has  seen  his  likeness, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  describe  him.”  However, 
they  adore  these  images  of  their  Nirvdna-ndfhs  as 
gods. 

*  To  the  effects  of  this  operation,  they  attribute  the  appearance  on 
the  heads  of  the  images  of  their  Gurust  which  Europeans  suppose  to 
represent  curly  or  woolly  hair.  C.  M. 
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Agreeably  to  their  laws,  the  Jains  ought  to  make 
three  ablutions  daily,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening.  In  the  change  and  vicissitudes  of  all  things, 
that  degree  of  strictness  is  omitted,  and  they  now 
wash  only  once  a  day  before  they  eat :  generally 
they  eat  their  food  on  leaves,  and  sometimes  in  brass 
vessels ;  but  that  is  not  practised  in  this  country. 

The  Cshatris ,  Vais'yas ,  and  ' Sudras ,  among  the 
Jains ,  may  eat  victuals  dressed  by  Jain  Brahmens ; 
but  Brahmens  never  eat  food  prepared  by  any  but 
their  own  tribe. 

“  To  abstain  from  slaughter  is  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  to  kill  any  living  creature  is  sin.”  Hence  the 
Jains  abstain  from  food  after  sun-set,  lest  sin  be  in¬ 
curred  by  depriving  any  animal,  even  the  minutest 
insect,  of  its  life,  in  their  food ;  for  the  same  reason, 
they  never  drink  water  without  straining  it  through 
cloth. 

The  principal  tenets  of  their  religion,  translated 
from  a  stanza  of  their  books,  follows  :  “  The  Jains 
should  abstain  from  the  following  things,  viz.  eating 
at  night;  slaying  any  animal;  eating  the  fruit  of 
those  trees  that  give  milk,  pumpkins,  young  bambu 
plants ;  tasting  honey,  flesh ;  taking  the  wealth  of 
others  ;  taking  by  force  a  married  woman ;  eating 
flowers,  butter,  cheese ;  and  worshipping  the  gods 
of  other  religions.  To  abandon  entirely  the  above- 
mentioned,  is  to  be  a  proper  Jain The  Jains  ( even 
the  young  lads)  never  taste  honey,  as  it  would  oc¬ 
casion  expulsion  from  their  cast.  They  never  taste 
intoxicating  liquors,  nor  any  other  forbidden  drink. 

A  man  who  neglects  to  observe  due  precautions, 
that  no  living  creature  be  exposed  to  danger,  from 
the  following  five  domestic  occupations will  not 


*  $ee  Menu  3,  v.  68.  The  same  notion  occurs  there ;  but  the  or¬ 
thodox  have  sacraments  to  expiate  the  involuntary  sin.  The  Jams , 


I 
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be  admitted  to  the  sacred  presence  of  God.  I  In 
splitting  firewood,  2  Forming  the  floor,  and  smear¬ 
ing  it  with  cow-dung,  3  Cleaning  the  fire-place, 
4  Straining  water,  5  Sweeping  the  house.  When 
about  to  perform  these  offices,  he  should  first  be 
careful  that  there  be  no  insect,  for  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
to  hurt  any  living  being. 

The  women  should  marry  before  their  monthly 
courses  appear;  though,  owing  to  changes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  their  poverty  and  depression,  they  are  now 
obliged  to  put  off  this  ceremony  till  long  after  their 
proper  age,  for  want  of  money  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
pense.  When  a  woman  is  unclean,  she  must  stay 
at  a  distance  from  her  relations,  in  unchanged 
clothes,  for  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  she  is  permitted  to  mix  with  her  family,  after 
ablution. 

A  Jain  woman  never  marries  but  once ;  and,  if  the 
husband  dies  when  she  is  young,  she  must  remain  a 
widow  as  long  as  she  lives,  being  forbidden  to  wear 
ornaments  or  delicate  apparel,  or  to  use  nice  food. 
In  the  western  quarter,  towards  Saondha ,  Caodyal> 
&c.  when  the  husband  departs  from  the  world,  the 
widow’s  head  is  shaved  in  like  manner  as  the  Brah¬ 
men  widows  of  other  countries ;  but  this  custom  has 
gone  out  of  use  in  this  country  for  a  considerable 
time  :  a  widow  never  dresses  elegantly ;  and  is  not 
allowed  to  wear  glass  rings,  or  the  Mangalasutra , 
(an  ornament  on  the  wedding-day,  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  bride  by  the  husband,)  nor  to  use  the 
yellow  and  red  colours,  or  paint,  by  which  married 
women  are  particularly  distinguished.  While  the  hus¬ 
band  livens,  they  may  wear  all  ornaments  allowed  by 
the  law :  opulent  people  of  this  tribe  are  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  dress  like  other  Hindus ,  in  all  kind  of 
costly  apparel  suited  to  their  station. 

not  admitting  the  efficiency  of  religious  acts,  are  content  to  use  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid  the  sin.  IT  T.  C, 
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When  a  man  dies,  they  burn  the  corpse,  and  throw 
the  ashes  into  water ;  the  rich  cast  the  ashes  into 
rivers.  They  never  perform  other  obsequies,  as  their 
law  says,  “  the  spirit  is  separate  or  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  is  composed  of  five  elements;  when, 
therefore,  the  corpse  is  burnt,  the  several  parts  which 
composed  it,  return  to  their  former  state:  conse¬ 
quently,  to  the  deceased,  no  ceremony  is  due.”  After 
death,  as  nothing  of  him  remains,  therefore  they 
omit  to  perform  the  monthly  and  annual  ceremonies, 
which  other  Hindus  observe  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
they  give  these  reasons  in  vindication,  “  A  man 
should  feed  himself  with  the  best  food,  while  lie 
lives  in  this  world,  as  his  body  never  returns  after  it 
is  burnt.” 

They  further  say,  that  the  foolish  people  of  other 
tribes,  being  deficient  in  sacred  knowledge,  spend 
money  in  vain,  on  account  of  deceased  relations  : 
for  how  can  a  dead  man  feel  satisfaction  in  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  in  the  feeding  of  others?  u  even  a  lamp 
no  longer  gives  light  by  pouring  more  oil  into  it, 
after  its  flame  is  once  extinguished.”  Therefore  it  is 
vain  to  make  feasts  and  ceremonies  for  the  dead  ; 
and,  if  it  be  wished  to  please  relations,  it  is  best  to 
do  so  while  they  are  yet  living,  “  what  a  man  drink- 
eth,  giveth,  and  eateth  in  this  world,  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  him,  but  be  carrieth  nothing  with  him  at  his 
end.” 

-4 

“  A  man  of  sense  should  believe  only  what  he 
seeth  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and  should  never  believe 
what  he  heareth  from  others.”  The  Jains  do  not 
(like  the  followers  of  the  Vedas )  believe,  that  this 
world  exists  by  the  supreme  power  of  God ;  for  they 
say,  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  that  its  changes 
are  natural.  They  deny,  that  the  world  is  wholly 
subject  to  destruction,  for  all  things  are  born  by  the 
power  of  nature ;  God  only  is  exempt  from  Carma, 
or  the  frailties  and  inconveniencies  of  nature. 
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As  the  Jains  profess,  not  to  put  faith  in  oral  testi¬ 
mony,  and  only  believe  in  what  is  perceptible  to 
their  own  organs  of  sense;  therefore,  they  do  not 
believe  that  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  “  because 
no  one  ever  saw  him J  and  they  deem  it  impossible  for 
others  to  see  him  ;  but  they  believe  in  their  Tirf ha- 
cars,  as  their  ancestors  have  seen  and  given  a  full 
description  of  the  first  prophet  or  Guru ,  who  attain¬ 
ed  the  station  of  Nirvana  by  his  extraordinary  per¬ 
fections  and  actions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mankind 
down  to  the  present  age.  Since  his  time,  they  have 
images  of  the  several  Gurus ,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  were  incarnate  as  protectors  of  their  religion. 
These  naked  images  they  worship  in  their  temples 
with  all  due  ceremonies ;  they  consider  them  as  gods, 
or  rather  as  representatives  of  God,  whom  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  follows  : — “  He  has  a  likeness,  and  no  like¬ 
ness  ;  he  may  be  compared  to  an  image  of  crystal ; 
He  has  eight  good  qualities,  and  is  exempt  from  eight 
evil  qualities.  He  is  all  wise ;  all  seeing;  the  father, 
or  the  origin,  of  all ;  enjoying  eternal  bliss;  without 
name,  without  relation,  or  beginning ;  infinite  ;  un~ 
describableT  The  eight  evil  qualities,  from  which 
the  nature  of  God  is  exempt,  are  ignorance,  mental 
blindness,  pain  incident  to  nature,  the  distinction  of 
name,  of  tribe,  delusion,  mortality,  dependence.  He 
who  possesses  these  good  qualities,  and  has  overcome 
these  evils,  or  is  superior  to  them,  is  the  God  of  the 
Jains ,  or  Jinkswara ,  being  incarnate  in  the  shape  or 
body  of  one  of  their  Gurus ,  or  Tirfhacars .  There¬ 
fore,  the  Jains  worship  the  images  of  their  Gurus , 
as  the  means  of  attaining  the  following  stations  : — 
1  (Saldca)  a  station  whence  God  is  beheld  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  £  (Samipa)  one  in  the  presence  of,  or  near, 
God;  3  (Sarupa)  similarity  to  God;  4  ( Sayoga ) 
union  with  God.  According  to  these  several  grada¬ 
tions,  he  belongs  either  to  the  order  of,  1st,  (Gfi- 
hasfha )  a  householder ;  £dly,  ( Anuvrata )  the  lowest 
rank  of  ascetics;  3dly,  (Mahavrata)  the  second;  or 
4thly,  (Nirvana)  the  highest 
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But  a  bad  man,  who  leads  an  evil  course  of  life,  in 
contradiction  to  their  sacred  laws,  departs  at  his  end 
to  hell,  or  Naraca. 

The  Jams  of  this  country  never  follow  any  other 
trade  than  merchandise.  They  wear  a  cloth  round 
the  loins,  a  turband  on  the  head,  and  a  jacket  to 
cover  the  body;  and  put  a  mark  with  sandal  powder 
on  the  middle  of  their  foreheads  :  some  have  a  small 
circlet  with  red  powder,  in  the  centre  of  the  sandal 
mark,  by  way  of  further  decoration. 

The  following  is  the  formula  used  bv  the  Jams  of 
the  Carnatac ,  on  beginning  to  perform  their  cere¬ 
monies. 

“  Now  in  the  holy  religion  of  ' Adi-Brahman ,  of 
the  philosopher  who  was  created  by  the  supreme 
power  of  God  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  three  worlds, 
in  the  central  world,  and  in  the  island  of  Jambudwipa, 
(in  which  appears  the  renowed  Jambu  tree ;)  south¬ 
ward  of  the  great  mountain  of  Mahd-Meru ,  in  the 
land  of  Bharat ,  on  the  good  soil  of  the  renowned 
division  of  Carncit'  aca-Desa ,  in  the  village  or  town  of 

— — ,  and  in  the -  part  or  quarter  of  the  present 

age  of  Cali-yuga  ;  and  it  being  now  within  the  fifth 
division  of  time ;  according  to  the  Saca  of  Raja  Vi ~ 
cvamdrca ,  (as  accepted  by  many  great  and  excellent 
people,  who  observe  the  gracious  laws),  and  in  the 
present  year  of 'Sa'liva'hana,  and  in  the  present 

year  of  the  cycle - - month  of - fortnight 

of  -  and  on  this  holy  day,  (including  also 

weeks,  stars,  signs,  hours,  and  minutes,)  I  now  be¬ 
gin  this,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

i 

The  preliminary  form  of  addressing  letters  by  the 
Jains ,  to  one  another,  is  as  follows,  viz. 

u  To  him,  who  possesses  all  good  qualities,  who 
performs  all  charities  (or  bestows  alms),  according  to 
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the  laws,  who  observes  the  rules  of  the  Jains ,  who 
has  zeal  to  repair  the  Jain  temples,  who  perseveres 
in  observing  the  ceremonies  of  Ashtami  and  Chatur- 
dasi ,  (8th  and  14th  of  each  half  month  ;)  he  who  pu¬ 
rifies  his  head  by  the  drops  of  the  sandal  water,  in 
which  the  images  of  the  Jams  are  bathed,  to  such  1 
bow  my  head,”  &c.  & c. 

As  the  Brahmens ,  who  follow  the  Vedas ,  fast  on 
the  day  called  Ecddasi ,  (11th  of  each  fortnight;)  in 
like  manner  the  Jains  fast  on  the  8th  and  14th  days* 
( Ashtami  and  Chaturdasi ),  twice  a  fortnight :  they 
also  worship  the  serpent  Ndga ,  on  the  festival  of 
Anant achat urdasi,  in  like  manner  as  other  Hindus , 
and  tie  over  their  shoulders  a  red  thread. 

At  this  time,  the  Jains  have  four  Mafhcid'hipas , 
or  chief  pontiffs,  at  the  following  places,  1  Phiu- 
gonda  or  Pennaconda ,  2  Canchi  or  Conjeveram , 
3  Collapur ,  4  Delhi . 

Their  Sannydsis,  for  a  long  time  back,  have  resided 
in  these  places,  with  power  over  all  those  professing 
their  religion  ;  these  pontiffs  teach  their  laws,  duties 
and  customs ;  and,  if  they  observe  any  irregularities 
among  their  flocks,  punish  them  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence. 

The  Jains  intermarry  with  women  of  other  fami¬ 
lies,  or  Gotrds,  and  eat  with  the  disciples  of  their 
several  priests  and  casts.  But,  though  the  Jains  of 
all  countries  are  of  the  same  religion,  they  should 
not  employ  the  Gurus  of  one  Mad  ha ,  or  college,  to 
attend  funerals,  and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  an¬ 
other;  but  they  are  to  behave  with  respect  and  civi¬ 
lity  to  them,  on  account  of  their  profession  and 
rank. 

■  < 

Sravan'a-Relligola  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Jam  Gurus ;  even  the  Jains ,  below  the  Ghats 9  consider 
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it  as  the  chief  place;  but  with  the  permission  of  the 
head  pontiff,  as  it  is  too  distant  from  them,  his  dis¬ 
ciples  established  three  subordinate  Gurus ,  in  three 
different  places,  below  the  western  Ghats ,  at  Mooda, 
Beedeery ,  Caroocollom ,  and  Soda .  Jain  Sannyasis  now 
reside  in  these  places,  to  attend  to  the  laws  and  ce¬ 
remonies  of  their  religion. 

There  is  a  famous  image,  of  eighteen  times  the 
height  of  man,  upon  a  rock  near  Btlligolay  named 
Gomate'sVar  Swa'mj  #. 

In  the  books  of  the  Jains ,  it  is  mentioned  that 
there  was  formerly  a  golden  image,  of  500  times 
man’s  height,  at  P admanabh-pur,  which  was  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  sea;  and  they  believe  that  it  can  still 
be  sometimes  seen  in  the  water. 

They  generally  account  modestly  for  all  their 
tenets,  and  conduct  themselves  with  propriety ;  and 
never  assert  that  their  bodies  are  eternal,  and  that 
there  is  no  God ;  nor  do  they,  like  the  Baudhists, 
say,  “  After  death  there  is  no  pain  in  the  flesh,  or 
feeling:  since  it  feels  not  pain,  nor  death,  what  harm 
is  there  in  feeding  upon  it,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  health  and  strength.” 


NOTICES  OF  THE  JAINS, 

RECEIVED  FROM 

CHA  RUC1RTI  A'CHA'RYA, 

Their  Chief  Pontiff',  at  Belligola,  in  Mysore. 

Ci  yi 

r  OR  the  information  of  mankind,  be  it  known, 
that  the  foundation  of  ages  or  times  is  countless  ;  that 
the  origin  of  Carina ,  or  passion,  is  inconceivable  ;  for 
the  origin  of  the  soul,  or  spirit,  is  too  ancient  to  be 


*  This  image  is  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing.  At  Kurcul p 
near  Mangalor ,  there  is  also  a  gigantic  image  of  Gomateswar .  C.  M. 
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known  :  therefore,  we  ought  to  believe,  that  human 
kind  is  ignorant  of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  things,  which  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  or 
AdisVara,  whose  state  is  without  beginning  or 
end ;  who  has  obtained  eternal  victory  over  all  the 
frailties  of  nature  and  worldly  affections. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  time  or  ages,  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  universe  by  God  \  called  Avasarpmi , 
and  Utsarpini :  each  of  them  are  reckoned  at  ten 
Crors ,  of  Crors  of  Sdgaropamas #.  Utsarpini  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  portions,  which  are  named,  1  Atiduc- 
hama ,  2  Dudhamd ,  3  Duchamd  Suchamd,  4  Sue-* 
hamd  Duchamd ,  5  Suchama  Suchama ,  6  Suchamd . 
The  second  age,  Avasarpim ,  is  also  divided  into  six 
parts,  by  name,  1  Suchamd ,  2  Suchamd  Suchamd , 
3  Suchamd  Duchamd ,  4  Duchamd  Suchamd ,  5 
Duchamd ,  6  Atiduchamd.  These  two  grand  ages, 
eras,  or  periods,  as  well  as  their  divisions,  revolve 
for  ever  in  the  universe,  like  the  course  of  the  fort¬ 
nights,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon, 
in  the  regions  frequented  by  mankind.  The  number 
of  these  regions  is  a  hundred  and  seventy  ;  ten  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  five  Bhara - 
tas,  and  five  Airdvatas.  These  divisions  are  parti¬ 
cularly  explained  in  the  book  called  Trildcasataca. 

Among  the  ages  abovenamed,  the  revolution  of 
four  Crors  of  Crors  of  Sdgaropamas  was  assigned  to 
the  first,  or  Suchamd.  During  that  age,  men  sub¬ 
sisted  on  the  produce  of  ten  different  C a  Ip  a  v  ri  cs  h  as, 
or  celestial  trees,  called  Bhojananga ,  Vdstranga ,  Bhu - 
shandnga,  Mdldnga ,  Grihdinga ,  Racshandnga.  Jyoti- 
ranga,  Tiirydnga ,  and  Bhdjandnga.  dims  men  used 
to  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  trees ; 
and  kings  ruled  not  the  earth  ;  all  were  abundantly 


*  Oceans  of  years.  This  measure  of  time  will  be  subsequently 
explained.  H.  T.  C. 
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happy;  and  the  people  of  that  age  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  Uttama-bhbga-bhumi-pravartacas ,  su¬ 
premely  happy  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


On  the  commencement  of  the  second  age,  SacHia- 
ma  Suc’hama ,  which  lasted  for  three  Crors  of  Crors 
of  Sugar bpamas,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  heavenly 
trees  were  less  than  in  the  former  age,  though  they 
still  supplied  the  wants  of  mankind  and  their  sub¬ 
sistence;  but  the  men  of  that  age  were  inferior  in 
complexion,  stature,  strength,  and  longevity:  hence 
they  were  called  Madhya  mci-  bh  bga-bh  umi  -p  i  %av  art  a  ca$} 
moderately  happy  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


This  was  followed  by  the  third  age,  Suchama 

Duchamd:  its  measure  is  two  Crors  of  Crors  of  Sa- 

*  / 

garbpajnas.  During  this  period,  the  people  were  still 
more  straitened  in  the  produce  of  the  Calpavficshas. , 
as  well  as  inferior  in  longevity,  color,  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  :  the  people  of  this  age  were  named  Jaghanya - 
bhbga-bhumi-pravartacas ,  or  least  happy  inhabitants- 
of  the  earth. 


i 

In  these  periods  there  were  born,  at  different  times, 
fourteen  Manus ,  by  name,  1  Pratis'ruti,  2  San- 
MATI,  3  CSHEM ANGARA,  4  CsHEMANDHARA,  5  SlU- 
MANCARA,  6  S  RIM  AN  OHARA* *,  7  VlMALAVAUAN  Ax 
8  Chacshushm a'n,  9  Yasaswi,  10  Abhichandra,. 
11  Chandrabha,  12  Marudeva,  13  Prasanna- 
jita,  and  14  Na'bhira'ja.  The  last  Mann ,  having 
married  Marudeva',  begot  a  son,  named  Viushajb* 
H  A  N  ATHA  TiRTU  AC  AH. 


The  fourth  age,  called  Duchama  Suchamd ,  is  in 
measure  42000  years  less  than  the  amount  of  one. 
Or  or  of  Crors  of  Sa  garbpamas  ;  and  no  miraculous 
fruits  were  produced  in  this  age. 


Mm 


*  Or  Simad’iiaka. 
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Before  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  age  of  the 
Avasarpini ,  when  the  time  of  destruction  appeared  to 
be  nearly  approaching  to  mortals  or  mankind,  through 
the  disappearance  of  the  Calpavfi-cshas  or  celestial 
trees,  VrishabhaNaVjia  TIrt’hacar  was  incarnate, 
in  this  world,  as  son  of  the  fourteenth  Menu ,  Na'bhi* 
ram  a,  at  the  city  of  Ayod'hya .  By  his  auspicious 
birth  (at  the  prayer  of  mankind,  who  were  distressed 
for  food,  and  were  dying;)  and  by  his  instructions, 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  bad,  of  possible  and  im- 
possible,  and  of  the  means  of  acquiring  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  was  obtained.  Ide  also, 
arranged  the  various  duties  of  mankind,  and  allotted 
to  men  the  means  of  subsistence,  vi z.Asi  the  sword, 
Mast  letters  (literally  ink),  Cnski  agriculture,  Vdnijya 
commerce,  Pasupcila  attendance  on  cattle.  Upon 
tliis  arrangement,  he  became  king  over  all  mankind, 
and  composed  the  four  sacred  books,  called  Pra - 
fhamdnuyoga ,  Carananuybga ,  Ch arananuybga, an d Dra- 
vycmmjoga.  Thus  Vrishaj  hanaVha  Tirt’hacar 
established  the  religion  of  the  Jains,  in  its  four  classes, 
or  casts,  of  Brahmens ,  Cshatrls ,  Vaisyas  and  Sudras ; 
and  delivered  the  charge  of  those  sacred  books  to 
their  care.  These  writings  becoming  obsolete,  and 
the  language  not  being  understood  bv  the  common 
people  since  that  time,  the  meaning  of  the  original 
has  been  explained,  in  various  works,  in  the  language 
of  different  countries.  He  also  composed  several  books 
on  the  sciences,  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

After  he  had  settled  and  arranged  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  mankind,  from  that  period,  began 
to  follow  his  institutions,  looking  on  him,  in  every 
respect,  as  equal  to  God;  and,  upon  his  departure 
from  this  world,  to  MocAia ,  or  the  state  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  his  image  was  venerated  as  Jainhwctr,  or  the 
Lord  of  Jains :  as  he  had  early  subdued,  bv  his  wis- 
dom,  all  worldly  affections,  and  was  relieved  from 
restraints  and  carnal  ties. 

s  2 
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Before  the  departure  of  Vr¥shabhanaVka  Tin- 
t’hacar,  his  wives  were  Asa s vat!  and  SunandadevI; 
by  the  former  he  had  a  son,  named  Bharata  Ciia- 
cravarti ;  and  by  the  latter  GomatesVara  Swa'mi. 
The  eldest,  Bharata  Chacravarti,  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  named  it 
Bharat acshStr a  ;  from  that  period  the  earth  bears  his 
name.  The  metropolis  of  this  king  was  Ayod'hya 
(or  Oude).  After  he  had  ruled  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  appointed  bis  younger  brother,  Gomate's- 
wara  Swa  mi,  to  the  government.  Then  abandon¬ 
ing  the  ( Carma )  actions  or  affections  of  mankind,  he 
obtained  the  fruits  of  his  sacred  contemplation,  and 
proceeded  to  Mdcsha ,  or  heavenly  salvation. 

GomatesVara  Swa'mI,  after  he  was  charged  with 
the  government,  ruled  for  a  considerable  time,  in  a 
town  named  Padmanabh-pur ;  in  the  end,  he  attained 
(Nirvana)  beatitude  in  heaven,  and  departed  thither. 
Since  his  death,  the  people  worship  him,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  as  Jintszvara ,  or  God.  From  that  period,  twenty- 
four  TIrt’hacars  have 'passed,  during  the  age  of 
Avasarpini ,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Dzi  apara-y uga . 

According  to  the  Jains ,  there  were  born  other 
twenty-four  Tirthacars  in  the  world,  during  the  first 
age,  besides  the  twenty-four  from  the  birth  of 
VrishabhanaVha  Swa'mi.  The  names  of  the  Tir- 
fhacars  of  Atitacdla  or  past  times,  are  as  follow, 
1  Nirma'na*,  2  Sa'gara,  3  Maha'na  THAp,  4  V IMA- 
iahprabiiaJ,  5  Sridhara§,  6  Sudanta||,  7  Amala- 
prabiia  *[,  8  Udara*#,  9  Angira  f  jy  1 0  Sum ati, 


*  Nirv'anI,  in  IIe'machandra’s  vocabulary.  1-Mahayasas, 
H.  |  Vim  ala,  H.  §  The  5th  is  Sarva'nubhu'ti,  and  6th 
Sr'idHara,  according  to  He'machandra.  ||  Datta,  H.  Un¬ 
noticed  by  He'machandra.  **  Da  modara,  H.  Unnoticed  by 
JIemachandra,  who  states,  9th  Sute'ja,  10th  Swa'ru,  and 

11th  Mvnisuvrata. 
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•11  SlNDHU*  12  CuSUMANJARl,  1  3  SlVAGANGA  f, 
14  Utsa'iia,  15  GaneVwara,  16’  Parame'savara, 
17  VimalesVara  18  Yasod’hara,  1^  Crush- 
ta  § ,  20  Ganamurtt  j| ,  21  Sidd’hamati, 

22  'Sribhadra  23  Atriconta  j,  24  Sa'nti. 

To  the  Tirfhaccirs ,  who  departed  to  M.ocsha  in  the 
times  of  antiquity,  the  Jains  pay  a  respectful  adora- 
ration,  even  more  assiduously,  and  with  greater  vene¬ 
ration,  than  to  their  Tirf hticars,  who  were  incarnate, 
according  to  their  accounts,  in  the  age,  or  period  of 
£ime,  called  Utsarpini . 

In  their  prophecies  it  is  said,  that  the  following 
are  the  names  of  the  Tlrfhacars ,  yet  to  be  incarnate, 
in  the  future  or  next  Utsarpini  period  :  1  MaiiaTad- 
ma * §  **,  2  'S  ur  a  deva,  3  S  u  pars*  wan  a  ff ,  4  Sway  a  m~ 
PRABHA,  5  S A  DAT M A.3>H,U  T I  De'VAPUTRA§§,  ?‘Cu- 

•laputra.J! ||,  8  Udanca^  ,  9  Crusta  ###,  10  Jay- 
AC1RTI  ffj,  11  Munisuvrata  12  Ara,  13  Ne- 
pompa  §§§,  14  Nishcasha'ya,  3  5  Vipula'ca, 

10  Nirmalla,  17  Chitragupt-a,  18  Sama'dhi- 
CUPTA  mill,  19  SwAYAM-BHU' 20  AnUVARt 
taca###* *  ,  21  Jaya  tttt»  22  V  i  mall  a  %%%% 

23  De'vapala  §§§§,  24  Ananta  Virya 

Their  ancient  Tirfhaccirs ,  being  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  predicted  the  future  succession  of 
these  TirfhacarSj  for  the  information  of  the  world. 


*  Unnoticed  by  He'machandra.  YSivagatt,  H.  \  Anil  A,  H. 

§  Crtiart'ha,  H.  IJ  JIneswaiia^  H.  Sivacara,  H.  t  Syan- 
PANA,  H. 

**  Padmanabha,  according  to  He'machandra.  Sxjpa'rs'- 

WACA,  H.  tt  SaRVA  NUBHU  TI,  H.  §§  DeYAS'RUTA,  H.  111!  Udaya, 

H.  1Tf[  Pe't’ha'la,  H.  *** * *  Pott i la,  II.  ftt  Satacirti,  H. 

HI  Suvrata,  H.  §§§  Amamra,  H.  ||i|||  Sam  A'  i>h  t,  H.  IT  Sambara, 

H.  ****  Ya'sod-hara,  1C  4ftt  Vijaya,  PI.  JtJj  Malla,  H. 

§§§§  Dev  a,  H.  He'machandra,  having  omitted  one  of 

jtlie  preceding^  A  r  a),  adds  Bhadracrit  as  the  24tli  of  these  Jinas. 
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Thus  it  is  truth,  that  time  and  age  gradually  re¬ 
volve  for  ever;  yet  no  decay  or  destruction  arises 
hence  to  the  universe,  and  its  various  worlds,  to  the 
earth,  to  spirits,  and  to  souls  ;  but  the  mortal  bodies 
of  mankind  and  Dfrcatas  perish,  while  the  Vimanas  v 
endure. 


HISTORICAL  AND  LEGENDARY  ACCOUNT 


OF 

*  '  ' *  * 

BE'LLIGOLA, 

K  '  ‘  1  • 

/ 

COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  AT  THAT  STATION. 

In  ancient  times,  an  image  was  at  this  place,  self 
formed  from  earth,  under  the  shape  of  Gomat  IsVa- 
ea  Swa'mi,  which  Havana,  the  monarch  of  the 
Racshases,  worshipped  to  obtain  happiness.  After 
many  ages  were  elapsed,  and  on  the  access  of  the 
present  age,  a  king  of  the  southern  dominions  reigned, 
named  Rachamalla.  His  minister  of  finance  was 
pamed  Chamunda-RaVa,  who  was  remarkably  de¬ 
vout  in  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties  of  the 
Jains.  It  was  reported  to  him,  by  a  travelling  mer¬ 
chant,  that  there  was,  in  the  city  of  Padmanabh-pura , 
an  image  of  Gomat  IV  war  a  Swa'mi.  On  hearing 
this  relation,  he  made  a  vow,  before  all  the  people, 
not  to  drink  milk,  until  he  saw  the  image  of  Gomat 
TsVara.  When  he  retired  from  the  public  hall  to 
his  own  apartments,  he  found  his  mother  also  dis¬ 
posed  to  follow  the  same  resolution ;  and  they  both 

■  ■■  . — — " *  ■  ■— *  . . . — — — - 


*  The  abodes  of  deities  of  various  classes. 
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went  immediately  into  the  presence  of  Six  vac*  ax  da 
Acharya,  who  was  their  sacred  minister  of  religion, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  vow,  and  obtained  his 
consent  to  the  journey.  Then  setting*  off,  with  a 
moderate  retinue  of  the  four  descriptions,  (horse,  foot, 
elephants  and  cars,)  towards  P admanabh-pura ,  he 
halted  at  this  village,  during  a  few  days,  for  refresh¬ 
ment;  and  being  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
there  was  a  sacred  temple  of  the  Jain  worship  on  the 
summit  of  Chandragiri ,  which  was  founded  by  Chan- 
dr  a  gupta  Maharaj,  he  there  performed  the  custo¬ 
mary  ceremonies  and  worship.  As  he  slept  there  on 
that  night,  the  heavenly  nymph  Cushman dama 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  recommended  to  him 
to  desist  from  his  intended  journey  to  P admanahh- 
pura ,  as  it  was  too  distant;  and  to  worship  another 
image  of  Gomat  Iswara  Swa'ml  eighteen  times 
man's  height,  on  the  mountain  of  Indragiri ;  equal 
for  miracles  to  the  image  that  was  in  height  fifty-two 
fathoms  at  P admanabh-pura.  To  make  the  discovery, 
he  was  directed  to  shoot  an  arrow  towards  the  south, 
and  follow  its  flight;  by  this  means  he  would  disco¬ 
ver  the  image,  on  the  spot  where  that  arrow  should 
fall 

On  the  next  morning,  Chamundara'y  acted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advice  given  to  him  in  his  dream,  and 
was  extremely  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  that  won¬ 
derful  image.  He  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  on 
that:  spot  for  twenty  years  ;  and  made  the  workmen 
cut  it  out  into  a  regular  shape,  with  the  utmost  ac¬ 
curacy  of  proportion  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  several  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  body  resembling  the  original  likeness 
of  Gomat  Iswara  Swam!,  in  profound  contempla¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  Mocsha .  He  also  caused  several  huildr 
ings  to  be  constructed,  as  temples  and  other  edifices, 
round  the  God.  On  their  completion,  he  established 
the  worship  of  the  image,  as  God,  with  great  cere¬ 
mony  and  devotion,  in  the  year  of  the  cycle  Vibhava> 
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when  600  years  were  past  of  the  Cali-Yuga  #.  After 
he  had  placed  the  image,  Ghamundaray.  granted  in 
gift,  to  the  God,  the  lands  situated  on  all  sides  of  the 
place;  to  the  value  of  19,000  pagodas,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  daily  sacred  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
those  which  return  periodically. 

Afterwards  this  kingdom  was  ruled  by  several 
Rajas ,  from  the  time  of  Bala  lray  down  to  Vishnu- 
Yauddhan.  In  their  reigns,  the  Jains  added  several 
buildings  to  the  former  work,  and  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  God, 

The  successors  of  Sinva'nanda  A'charya,  who 
was  Guru  to  Ghamundaray,  resided  here,  to  manage 
the  religious  affairs  of  this  place,  and  of  other  places 
of  the  Jain  tribes.  The  present  Guru  at  Belligola  is 
the  regular  successor,  according  to  the  following  list 
of  Gurus ,  from  the  last  of  the  ancient  twenty-four 
T'irfhacaras  in  the  fourth  age,  who  was  named 
Vardhamanaswa'mI,  and  who  attained  beatitude 
(Mocsha)  2464  years  before  the  year  of  the  cycle 
Durmati  (or  A.  D.  180l)f  ;  at  the  time  when  She- 
ntca-MaiiaWj,  having  ruled  for  the  space  qf  a 
hundred  years,  departed  to  heaven. 


*  Major  Mackenzie  remarks  the  inconsistency  of  this  with  the 
subsequent  computation  of  2464  years.  The  Qili-yuga  is  not  a  mode 
of  reckoning  in  use  among  the  Jainas,  though  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  these  papers.  Perhaps  the  present  or  fifth  age,  according  to  their 
computation,  may  be  here  meant :  it  begins  the  fourth  year  after 
Vahd'hama'na’s  demise.  H.  T.  C. 

t  I  have  been  informed  by  Jainas  in  Bengal  that  they  reckon 
Vard’hama'na  to  have  lived  580  years  before  the  Era  of  Vicra- 
MADITYA.  H.  T.  C. 
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LIST  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  GURUS, 


From  the  last  Tirt'hacara  of  Ancient  Times ,  down  to  the  present  Guru „ 

VARD’H  AM  AN  A  SWA'MI', 

The  twenty-fourth  Tirt’hacara  of  the  last  List. 

1.  Gautama  2  Sudharma|,  3  Jambuna't’ha, 
4  Vi r a s e'n  A  c  h a'r y a  J,  5  Vr i  s h  a  b h  a s  e'n  A  c h  a - 
EYA,  6  SiDd’hASEN  A'CHa'rYA,  7  VlRASEN  A'CHA- 
EYA,  8  S  IK  V  AN  AND  ACHARYA,  9  CuNDA  CUND 

Acharya,  10  Gridhrapench  A'cha'rya,  11  Ma- 

TURAPENCH  A'CHARYA,  12  DhA'RASEN  A'CHA'RYA, 

13  Bahuse'n  A'cha'rya,  14  Ca'liparame'sVar 
Swa'mi,  1 5  Jin  asen  A'cha'rya,  16  Gunabhadr 
Acharya,  17  Akalonka  Swa'mi,  18  Veekalonka 
SwAMI,  19  AbHAYACHANDRA  S IDdHaNT,  20  SrU- 
TAMU  NX  VATA  RCA,  21  PujYAPA  DA,  22  ViDYA'na'- 
t’ha,  23  Jayase'na,  24  Avi'rase'NA,  25  Lacshmi- 
SOABa'la'rCA,  26  Cha'rUCIRT I  PANDIT  ACHARYA, 
the  present  priest  at  Bttligola  :  his  age  is  65 ;  and  he 
Arrived  at  his  present  rank  30  years  ago. 


Chamundara'y,  after  having  established  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  this  image,  became  proud  and  elated,  at 
placing  this  God,  by  his  own  authority,  at  so  vast 
an  expense  of  money  and  labour.  Soon  after  this, 
when  he  performed,  in  honour  of  the  god,  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  Panchamrita  Snana ,  (or  washing  the  image 


*  Meaning  Vard’hama'na’s  eldest  disciple,  named  Indra- 
bhuti,  and  surnamed  Gautama,  because  he  was  of  that  family  or 
Gotra.  H.  T.  C. 

t  Sud’rarma  was  one  of  Vard’hama'na’s  disciples,  and  the 
only  one  who  has  left  successors.  H.  T.  C. 

I  The  disciple  and  successor  of  Jamru  sw  a  mi,  was  Prabhava. 
The  person,  who  furnished  this  list,  has  skipped  from  Sud’harma’s 
disciple  to  some  priest,  who  may  have  been  his  remote  successor,  at 
an  interval  of  several  hundred  degrees.  IL  T.  C. 
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with  five  liquids,  milk,  curds,  butter,  honey,  and  su¬ 
gar;)  vast  quantities  of  these  things  were  expended, 
in  many  hundred  pots  :  but,  through  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  god,  the  liquor  descended  not  lower  than 
the  navel,  to  check  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  worship¬ 
per.  Chamundaray,  not  knowing  the  cause,  was  filled 
with  grief,  that  his  intention  was  frustrated  of  clean- 
ing  the  image  completely  with  this  ablution.  While 
he  was  in  this  situation,  the  celestial  nymph  Pad- 
ma'vati,  by  order  of  God,  having  transformed  her¬ 
self  into  the  likeness  of  an  aged  poor  woman,  ap¬ 
peared,  holding  in  her  hand  the  five  Amritas ,  in  a 
Belliyagola ,  (or  small  silver  pot,)  for  washing  the  sta¬ 
tue  :  and  signified  her  intention  to  Chamundaray, 
who  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  this  proposal  for 
accomplishing  what  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to 
effect.  Out  of  curiosity,  however,  he  permitted  her 
to  attempt  it:  when,  to  the  great  surprize  of  the 
beholders,  she  washed  the  image  with  the  liquor 
brought  in  the  little  silver  vase.  Chamundara'y,  re¬ 
penting  his  sinful  arrogance,  performed  a  second 
time,  with  profound  respect,  his  ablution,  on  which 
they  had  formerly  wasted  so  much  valuable  liquids ; 
and  washed  completely  the  body  of  the  image. 

From  that  time,  this  place  is  named  after  the  silver 
vase  (or  Belliyagola )  which  was  held  in  Padma'vati’s 
hand.  Sravana  (Sramaria )  is  the  title  of  a  Jam  San - 
nycisi ;  and,  as  this  place  is  the  principal  residence  of 
these  Sannyasis ,  the  people  call  it  Sravan-Belligola. 

Many  years  after  this  period,  a  king,  named  Bhat- 
ttavard’han,  reigned  at  JJwaratipattan ;  which  the 
people  now  call  generally  by  the  name  of  Doragul , 
or  JDorasamndram .  It  is  said,  that  he  wanted  4  fin¬ 
ger.  One  day,  as  he  sat  with  his  concubine  (who  was 
ot  the  Vaislmava  sect)  upon  the  terrace  of  his  palace, 
she  observed,  in  the  public  street,  a  Jain  Sunny asi 
passing,  who  avoided  conversing  with  any  person* 
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and  was  under  a  holy  vow  of  abstaining  from  taking 
food  in  the  house  of  any  person  who  was  lame,  or 
deficient  in  any  of  the  members  of  his  body.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made,  she  asked 
the  king,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  “  Behold  your 
Guru!  will  he,  at  your  request,  eat  food  with  you  U 
The  Raja,  not  recollecting  the  customs  of  the  Gurus , 
replied  Why  not  P  will  he  not  come  to  the  house  of 
his  own  disciple?  if  he  refuse  at  my  request,  I  will 
abandon  my  sect,  and  bind  myself  to  your  command; 
but,  if  he  comply,  contrary  to  your  expectation, 
you  must  conform  to  mv  sentiments.”  Then  the 
Raja,  descending  from  the  terrace,  advanced  to  the 
Guru,  and  asked  him  to  take  food,  walking,  at  the 
same  time,  round  him,  with  closed  hands,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing,  three  times  successively,  the  following  sa¬ 
cred  form  of  words,  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
religion.  u  O  Lord  !  reverence  be  to  you  !  stay  ! — - 
for  Eramara'yah’s  sake — comply  !  ” — After  he  had 
used  this  prayer,  he  took  water  into  his  hands,  to 
gave  to  him,  with  the  following  form.  “  Adoration  ! 
0  Lord  !— Adoration  !  do  purify  this  water  !  ”  But 
the  Swcnm ,  without  speaking,  retired  to  the  temple; 
where  lie  resolved  to  fast  that  day,  as  an  expiation 
for  being  invited  to  eat  by  a  maimed  man. 

Bhattavard’han,  following  his  Guru  to  the 
temple,  upon  inquiry  was  informed  of  its  being  for¬ 
bidden  by  their  law  :  he  then  explained  to  the  Guru , 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  beloved  mis¬ 
tress,  and  earnestly  intreated  the  priest  to  comply 
with  his  request;  declaring,  that  if  it  were  refused, 
he  must  join  the  other  sect,  whence  great  misfortunes 
would  befal  their  religion  :  the  Swctmi  replied,  that  he 
would  suffer  death,  or  any  other  misfortune,  rather 
than  for  the  king’s  favor  do  what  was  contrary  to 
the  law. 

Upon  this  refusal,  Bhattavard’han,  agreeably 
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to  the  commands  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  loved, 
joined  her  sect,  which  was  that  of  the  Vaishnavas ; 
and,  from  that  time,  his  name  was  changed  from 
Biiattavard’han,  to  Vishnuvard’han.  This 
country  was  ruled,  for  many  years,  by  his  descend¬ 
ants.  On  the  downfal  of  that  dynasty  of  princes, 
their  dominions  were  conquered  by  the  kings  of 
JBijayanagar . 

After  the  Rajas  of  Mysore  bad  obtained  possession 
of  this  country,  under  the  Anegondi  kings,  they 
granted  lands,  of  the  amount  of  1000  pagodas  annu¬ 
ally,  to  the  god  ;  and  of  the  amount  of  120  pagodas, 
to  the  college  of  Sannydsis.  While  their  power  lasted, 
they  protected  the  Jains  without  permitting  the  in¬ 
tolerant  spirit  of  other  sects  to  disturb  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  duties.  In  the  reign  of  Chicca-De'- 
varaja  Vadeyar,  a  Jain,  named  Annaya  Chetty, 
constructed,  at  this  place,  the  tank  named  Calydni . 

Formerly  Ramanuja,  the  famous  Vakhnava  re¬ 
former,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  confusion 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  government,  came  hither, 
with  the  vain  desire  of  disputing  with  the  Jains, 
about  their  laws  and  religion.  After  his  conference 
with  them,  he  had  it  proclaimed,  that  he  had  worsted 
the  Jains ,  in  their  disputations  on  religion  and  law; 
and  erected  here  a  pillar,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  symbols  of  the  Sane  ha  and  Chacra  ;  and,  cutting 
off  a  small  piece  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  of 
G6mat  IV war  Swa mi,  he  departed. 


Belligola  is  the  most  revered  place  of  the  Jain  wor¬ 
ship  above  the  Ghats.  Here  are  two  mountains  ;  one 
called  Indragiri ,  and  the  other,  Chandra giri :  thfc 
former  is  situated  on  the  north-west,  adjoining  to  the 
village  :  on  its  summit  stands  their  famous  image  of 
G6mat  Is  war  Swa'mI*,  of  the  height  of  eighteen. 


*  Plate  2 
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fathoms,  inclosed  within  a  strong  wall,  with  many 
small  temples  and  other  buildings.  Here  were,  iri 
former  times,  seventy-two  well  shaped  images;  of 
which  there  now  remain,  in  good  condition,  only 
forty-two,  placed  in  a  gallery,  under  a  portico,  sup- 
ported  by  pillars,  which  is  carried  inside,  along  the 
wall.  They  say,  that  these  are  images  of  their  Tir- 
fhacars,  of  the  last,  present,  and  future  ages*  The 
great  image,  being  of  too  great  height  to  be  covered, 
is  in  the  open  air;  appearing  like  a  column  on  the 
hill,  when  viewed  as  far  as  eight  cos  on  all  sides. 

On  the  other  hill,  called  Chandragiri ,  close  to  the 
village,  are  several  sacred  temples ;  there  are  also 
many  temples  in  the  town.  The  Sannydsi  resides  in 
a  Mat'ha  within  the  town  ;  where  are  some  images 
of  stone  and  metal,  for  his  domestic  worship  :  in 
other  places,  he  employs  people  to  perform  worship 
to  them  regularly.  In  the  government  of  the  Mysore 
Rajas ,  and  of  Haider  Nayac,  certain  villages  were 
granted,  in  Jagir ,  to  the  god  and  the  college.  There 
are  not  any  families  of  any  other  principal  casts,  ex- 
cepting  Jains ,  in  the  village  of  Belli gola. 

At  this  place  they  used  to  celebrate,  once  a  year,  a  v 
great  festival  to  the  god.  Two  months  before  its 
commencement,  the  head  of  the  Matha  used  to  send 
a  written  notice  over  the  country,  to  announce  the 
festival  to  ail  Sravacs  or  Jains .  On  the  receipt  of 

i 

this  paper,  great  numbers  of  this  sect,  even  from 
Hindustan ,  came  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  worship 
the  god;  This  festival  was  neglected.,  for  six  or  se¬ 
ven  years,  through  the  oppression  of  the  late  govern¬ 
ment;  and  lias  not  yet  been  renewed  ;  because  their 
lands  have  been  resumed,  and  included  in  the  lands 
of  government. 
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Translation  of  an  Inscription ,  cut  on  a  Stone ,  upon  the 
Hill  of  Belligola,  in  front  of  the  Image . 

4  BE  GOOD  FOR  ALL.’ 

Be  success  to  the  famous  Ra'manu  ja  *,  who  is 
lord  above  the  lords  of  Atifhis  or  Sannycisis  ;  who, 
like  the  mighty  fire  from  the  face  of  Vddavanala,  dis¬ 
perses  or  dries  up  the  water  of  the  ocean  of  Pdshan - 
das ,  or  infidels;  who  is  chief  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Lily  feet  of  Srirangardja ;  who  allows  a  passage 
through  Vicunta ,  ornamented  with  many  edifices  of 
precious  stones. 

In  the  year  of  the  Saca  1290  j~,  'm  the  Cilaca  year 
of  the  cycle,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  the  month 
of  Bhadrapad ,  be  success  and  glory  to  the  honour¬ 
able  monarch,  the  sovereign  and  destroyer  of  envious 
princes,  lord  of  foreign  kings,  whose  name  is  Bucca- 
ra'ya.  During  his  reign,  on  account  of  the  disputes 
of  the  Jains  and  Bhactas ,  the  principal  citizens  of 
the  new  city,  Or  Hasdpattan,  of  Anegondi ,  of  Pena - 
gondci ,  of  Calahatti  pattan ,  and  of  other  places,  re¬ 
presented  to  the  prince  the  injustice  committed  by 
the  Bhactas i  he  assembled  a  court,  composed  of  the 
following  people :  Covila  Tin  a  mala,  Peru  Co- 
Vila  Tirumala  IIayana,  and  other  chief  Achdryasi 
judges,  inhabitants,  and  other  followers  of  the  Tiru - 
man  and  Terubadi  marks,  aud  the  head  people  or 
chief  officers  of  districts,  and  the  Vaishnavas  of  77- 
rucul  and  Jambavacul ;  in  which  it  was  determined* 
that  there  was  no  real  cause  of  difference  between 


*  Ra  ma  nuja,  the  famous  author  of  the  Sri-bhashya,  and  re¬ 
former  of  the  'Saha  doctrine,  was  born  A.D,  1008.  The  invoca¬ 
tion  to  him  shows,  that  the  inscription  was  placed  with  the  consent 
6f  government,  C.  M. 

t  A.D.  1367. 
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the  Jams  and  Vaishnavas.  The  Maharaja ,  putting 
the  hands  of  the  Jains  into  the  hands  of  the  Vaisk t 
novas ,  ordered  that  the  Jains  be  permitted  to  use 
their  former  and  usual  great  drums,  as  well  as  the 
Calahans-nada ,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Bhactas ;  and,  for  the  performance  of  this,  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  made  public,  by  inscriptions  carved 
upon  stones,  in  the  Jain  temples,  all  over  the  empire, 
that  no  distinction,  or  contradiction,  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  religion  of  the  Jains  and  Vaishnavas : 
therefore  the  Vaishnavas  should  agree  to  protect  them, 
while  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  Te'rumatia,  and 
the  other  chief  people,  then  resolved,  in  token  of 
their  good  will,  that  all  the  Jains ,  who  are  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  world,  should 
contribute  annually,  at  the  rate  of  one  fan  am  for 
each  family,  to  defray  the  ceremonies  of  their  god 
at  Belligola  Tirfh ,  and  to  repair  the  buildings  of  the 
Jindlayas ,  or  temples  of  Jin  a, 

B}7  continuing  the  above  yearly  gift  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  while  the  sun  and  moon  remain,  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  advantage  of  great  reputation  and  grace* 
If  any  person  refuse  its  execution,  he  shall  go  to  the 
hell  of  those  who  betray  their  kings  and  holy  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  he,  who  prevents  this  charity,  shall  incur 
the  sin  of  killing  a  cow,  or  a  Brahmen ,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Gang  a  river. 

fi£  Whoever  resumes  gifts,  in  money  or  lands,  grant¬ 
ed  by  himself  or  others,  shall  he  bom  as  an  insect  iff 

J  7 

dung,  for  sixty  thousand  year*/’ 
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EXTRACTS  OF  A  JOURNAL, 

BY  MAJOR  C.  MACKENZIE. 

Feb.  24, 1797.  EAR  Calyani .  On  arriving  at  Much 
giri  several  appearances,  indicated  a  change  in  the 
country,  viz.  the  style  of  building  of  the  pagodas  ; 
as  we  here  found  them  of  the  mosque  kind,  with 
domes  and  pillars  in  front ;  others  in  which  the  Lin - 
gam  was  worshipped  of  a  large  size :  in  the  Dewal 
of  Ramalingajn,  one  of  them  was  a  groupe  of  five 
Lingams *,  and  a  great  number  of  stones  were  placed 
round  the  temple,  covered  with  sculptures.  At  a 
temple  of  Hanuman  (the  only  one  seen  since  we 
came  into  the  Canard  country,)  were  several  sculp¬ 
tures,  also  placed  round  the  building;  in  one,  a  god 
or  hero  carried  a  cocoa  tree;  another  was  drawing  a 
bow ;  a  hand,  in  one  place,  covers  a  horseman  ;  and 
an  inscription,  in  two  columns,  was  surmounted  by 
the  sun,  moon,  Lin  gam,  8c  c. 

But  that  which  most  attracted  my  attention, 
was,  close  to  the  mud  wall,  a  round  temple  of  blue 
stone,  with  a  portico  of  four  pillars,  curiously  carved 
and  ornamented  :  in  the  portal  within,  facing  the 
north,  was  a  figure,  sitting*  cross-legged,  naked,  his 
head  covered  with  curls,  like  the  figure  of  Budd’h  ; 
the  nose  was  defaced,  and  a  fracture  run  through  the 
figure.  The  annexed  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of 
itf.  A  poor  woman,  near,  said  it  was  “  the  image 
of  Chincleo ,  or  Jain-deoL  Without  was  a  greater 
figure  of  the  same  kind,  also  apparently  defaced 


*  The  five  Lingams,  signifying  the  powers  of  nature  united  in  its 
five  component  elements,  are  sometimes  seen  in  this  form.  C.  M. 

t  Plate  4. 
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and  neglected  :  and  particularly,  the  several  heads 
of  snakes,  which  as  a  group  shaded  it,  were  muti¬ 
lated,  I  could  obtain  no  further  information  re¬ 
specting  it. 

In  consequence  of  notices  received  at  Ongoler  I 
determined  to  call  at  Amrhvaram  to  see  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  lately  discovered  there,  as  the  place  is  near  the 
hanks  of  the  Crishna ,  and  we  could  reach  the  place 
whither  our  tents  were  to  be  sent  early  in  the  day. 
I  therefore,  dispatched  my  interpreter  Bom  a,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  Brahmens  and  two  Sepahis ,  in  the 
evening  to  Amrhvaram ,  with  directions  to  make 
some  previous  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  place  : 
and  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants;  particularly  the 
Brahmens ,  who  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  on  these  oc¬ 
casions. 

In  the  morning  before  day,  we  left  Ibrampattan 
by  moon-light,  and  passed  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Crishna .  We  observed,  a  few  miles  off,  a.  dry 
but  deep  cdlava ,  or  canal,  leading  off  from  the  river, 
probably  intended  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At 
day-1  ig lit,  we  were  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river* 
which  seems  to  be  nearly  two  miles  wide,  including 
the  islands;  and  contains  no  water  at  present.  We 
ascended  the  shallow  bank  to  Amrhvaram .  The 
temples  appear  to  be  new,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
recently  built  by  the  Chintapelli  Raja ,  who  has  fixed 
his  chief  residence  here,  since  Lacshmipuram  was 
occupied  by  our  troops.  A  high  mud  square  wall 
encloses  the  temples  and  his  houses  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  place  is  laid  in  regular  streets,  at  right  angles, 
in  the  same  manner  with  his  other  places  of  Lacshmi¬ 
puram  ^  & c.  A  street,  going  south  from  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  seems  to  be  200  feet  wide ;  and  an  open 
choultry  stands  in.  the  intersection  of  four  principal, 
streets.  I  found  Bori a  ready  to  receive  me,  attended 
by  some  Brahmens ;  who  said,  that  the  people  here 
Vol.  IX.  t  * 
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were  rather  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
Europeans  and  Sepahis ,  until  he  assured  them  that 
our  object  was  merely  to  view  the  lately  discovered 
ruins.  We  were  then  conducted  to  those  remains  of 
antiquity.  We  found  a  circular  trench,  about  10 
feet  wide,  dug  about  12  feet  deep,  into  a  mass  of 
masonry,  composed  of  bricks  of  16  inches  square, 
and  4  inches  thick.  It  is  probable,  that  this  body 
of  masonry  did  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth.  The 
central  area  was  stilt  untouched;  and  a  mass  of  rub¬ 
bish  was  thrown  outside  of  the  ditch,  which  prevented 
any  observation  of  its  original  state ;  but  I  conjecture 
that  the  whole  had,  previous  to  its  opening,  formed 
a  solid  circular  mound.  In  this  ditch,  a  white  slab 
lay  broken,  which  still  exhibited  some  figures  in  re¬ 
lievo,  of  which  Mr.  Sydenham  took  a  sketch. 
Against  the  outside  of  the  trench,  were  placed  three 
or  four  slabs,  of  the  same  colour,  standing,  but  in¬ 
clining  inwards  ;  on  the  inside,  where  these  were  un¬ 
covered,  they  had  no  figufes,  except  where  the  top 
of  one  rose  above  the  earth.  Without,  some  sculp¬ 
tures  appeared,  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these 
sculptures  were  exposed  on  that  side  to  view.  From 
the  inquiries  of  my  Brahmens ,  I  could  obtain  no  other 
account,  than  that  this  place  was  called  Dipal-dinna , 
or  the  hill  of  lamps.  The  Reg  a,  about  a  year  ago, 
had  given  orders  to  remove  a  large  stone,  to  be 
carried  to  the  new  pagoda,  which  he  was  building, 
when  they  discovered  the  brick  work,  which  induced 
them  to  dig  up  the  rest  for  the  buildings.  The  white 
stones  were  then  brought  to  light,  and  unfortunately 
broken  ;  at  least  we  could  perceive  few  of  them  ;  and 
though  it  was  said  that  some  were  carried  into  the 
temple*,  the  Brahmen ,  who  was  admitted,  had  per¬ 
ceived  only  some  broken  pieces.  The  sculptured 
stones  observed,  were  as  follows  : 

■'***"'  ~  ^  ,  mm,  .  ,i  i  >.  -•  ■■  ■  - . ■-  ' — '■  -  ■  . *■■■■-  . — 

*  Some  of  these  have  been  discovered  lately  (1804)  by  Mr. 
William  Brown,  containing  sculptures,  inscriptions,  &c.  of  which 
k  is  probable,  that  copie*  may  be  procure^  C.  M, 
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'A  broken  piece*,  still  lying  in  the  ditch,  or  exca¬ 
vated  foundation,  on  which  appeared  something  like 
a  Lingclm ,  or  a  pillar,  rising  through  what  seemed 
shaped  like  a  desk,  but  was  probably  designed  for  an 
altar;  a  male  figiire  stood  on  the  left,  with  its  arms 
disposed  as  if  pouring  something  on  it;  but  as  the 
upper  part,  and  what  he  held,  were  broken  off,  this 
seems  doubtful.  Near  him  stood  a  female,  holding* 
a  Chambii ,  or  pot  on  her  head,  in  the  Hindu  style. 
My  Brahmen  naturally  enough  concluded,  that  this 
represented  a  female  carrying  water  to  assist  in  the 
offering  to  the  Lingam .  The  feet  of  two  figures  re¬ 
mained  on  the  right,  which  probably  had  appertained 
•to  two  figures  in  the  same  attitude  on  that  side.  The 
stone  was  a  white  marble,  called  by  the  natives  Pal* 
rdyi ,  or  milk  stone.  • 

Near  it  stood  three  slabs,  inclining  inwards  against 
the  masonry,  which  had  been  dug  out.  On  the  side 
on  which  they  were  viewed,  no  figures  were  seen  ; 
and  thejf  were  rough  and  'unpolished:  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  sculptures  on  the  side  still  covered 
with  earth;  and  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  some 
designs  appeared  at  the  top  of  one.  If  the  whole 
of  the  circle  was  faced  with  these  slabs,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  this  treasure  of  antiquity  did  not  fall 
into  better  hands. 

On  the  rubbish  above,  near  these,  and  belonging 
to  some  unfortunately  broken,  were  two  pieces  of 
the  same  white  stone;  one  of  these  seemed  divided 
into  two  compartments,  by  a  border,  on  which  three 
wild  hogs  running  were  sculptured  :  the  outline  is 
well  designed.  The  leg  of  a  figure  sitting,  and  the 
hind  leg  of  a  horse  appear  above,  remaining  of  the 
original  design.  Below  the  border,  the  plane  was 
inclined  to  a  lower  border:  and  in  the  space  of  about 
£  inches,  two  lines  of  characters  were  carved  :  on. 

*  Plate  4,  a. 
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cleaning  off  the  dust,  the  first  line  appeared  very 
legibly.  I  have  to  regret,  that  the  approaching  heat 
prevented  my  remaining,  to  copy  this  inscription  in 
facsimile.  Some  of  the  characters  are,  however,  as 
I  believe,  faithfully  given  in  the  annexed  attempt*; 
and  I  left  a  Brdhmen  to  transcribe  the  whole,  but 
his  copy  was  not  satisfactory.  In  the  place  marked 
cc,  some  of  the  letters  seem  to  resemble  those  of 
the  Ceylon  inscription.  The  other  piece  contained 
the  head  of  a  horse,  and  some  defaced  heads  and 
prominent  ornaments*)'. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  temple  lay  a  slab,  grey  with 
the  crust  of  ages;  but  of  the  same  white  marble. 
On  it,  five  or  six  figures  appeared,  sitting  in  various 
attitudes,  on  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  Lin - 
gams:  but  upon  close  examination,  their  seats  re¬ 
sembled  our  chairs. 

The  most  curious  and  most  complete  piece  of 
sculpture,  we  found  as  we  returned  along  the  high 
mud  wall  of  the  temple ;  laid  as  a  roof,  over  a  small 
temple  of  Lingam,  of  the  same  materials.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  attack  and  escalade  of  a  fortified  place. 
The  principal  figure,  on  an  elephant  (with  the  usual 
attendants,  the  driver  and  the  fanner,)  seemed  issuing 
orders:  before  him,  a  pedestrian  figure,  with  a  round 
shield,  seemed  prostrating  himself :  a  graceful  figure 
at  full  length,  stood  close  to  the  gate  of  a  tower, 
fronting  them.  The  tower,  which  was  octangular, 
was  surmounted  by  a  rounded  roof  on  pillars,  of  the 
shape  of  an  Ambari ;  under  which  an  archer  was  re¬ 
presented,  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow,  and  shooting 
at  an  assailant,  who  covers  himself  with  his  shield, 
while  mounting  the  rampart  by  a  ladder:  another 
figure,  from  behind  the  rampart,  appeared  peeping 
over,  and  covered  by  some  defensive  arms  :  several 
horsemen,  and  a  man  mounted  on  a  bullock,  seemed 
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to  support  the  attack.  The  town  and  rampart  seem 
to  be  of  stone,  from  the  lines  drawn  obliquely  to 
represent  the  perspective,  which,  however  awkwardly 
done,  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  I  had  observed 
in  Indian  sculpture.  To  whatever  age  this  is  to  be 
attributed,  we  here  find  an  escalade,  defence  by 
flanking  towers,  and  their  use,  and  the  mode  of 
attack  and  defence,  illustrated  by  a  Hindu  sculpture. 

When  mention  of  these  sculptures  was  first  made 
to  me  at  Ongole ,  it  was  hinted,  that  they  contained 
marks  of  the  worship  of  the  Jains*;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  appeared  here.  Without  my  mentioning 
the  subject,  I  found  that  the  same  idea  prevailed  at 
this  place,  though  my  Brahmen  could  give  me  no 
good  reason  for  it;  and  the  account  which  he 
received  of  the  Jains ,  was  very  obscure  :  it  was  said 
that  they  were  formerly  a  powerful  people,  who  con¬ 
tested  the  sway  with  the  Brahmens. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  same  slab,  and  divided 
by  a  border  containing  figures  of  animals,  were 
sculptured  four  figures  of  men  sitting  on  chairs,  and 
reclining,  in  attitudes  different  from  each  other,  but 
all  significant  of  a  graceful  negligence,  indicating 
careless  ease.  One  of  them  had  his  hand  disposed 
on  his  breast,  or  in  the  chain  which  hung  from  it; 
another  seemed  to  incline  to  one  side,  leaping  against 
his  chair,  with  one  leg  and  thigh  thrown  over  the 
other;  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  hooka  to  be  placed 
in  his  hand,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  that  languid 
attitude,  in  which  we  sometimes  see  an  Indian,  throw 
himsellj  when  satiated  with  these  fragrant  steams 
that  overpower  and  gratify  the  sense.  The  chairs 
were  circular,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  the  back 
forming  half  a  circle.  A  number  of  small  lines 
divided  them  longitudinally,  and  seemed  to  represent 
cane  work.  The  thrones  or  seats  represented  in 

*  A  figure  cross  legged  lias  been  since  discovered  on  some  of  the 
sculptures  found  there.  C.  M. 
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other  Hindu  sculptures,  I  had  never  observed  be* 
fore  with  backs;  so  that  these  seem  to  have  another 
origin.  The  figures  were  too  small  to  admit  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  ornaments :  the  head  dress  was  round, 
and  not  raised  so  high  as  those  commonly  represented 
on  stones. 

On  another  stone,  but  uncertain  whether  belonging 
to  these,  was  represented  the  remains  of  a  god,  or 
chief,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  fanned  by  a  female, 
holding  a  choury.  It  is  well  known,  that  Hindu 
princes,  sitting  in  state,  were  generally  thus  attended. 
So  Crishna  Raja'  is  described,  sitting  on  his  royal 
throne,  attended  by  two  beautiful  women,  fanning 
bim  according  to  royal  usage. 

A  horse  on  another  stone,  is  preceded  by  a  human 
figure  in  a  flying  attitude,  remarkable  for  its  grace¬ 
ful  outline;  but  the  upper  part  of  both  is  destroyed. 

The  legs  of  all  the  figures  are  more  slender  and 
gracefully  disposed,  than  I  have  observed  in  any 
other  Hindu  figures;  nor  have  they  that  drapery, 
which  usually  marks  with  rigid  observance  their  cos¬ 
tume.  Another  remarkable  trait  is  the  vast  number 
of  rings  about  the  feet,  resembling  those  worn  by  the 
lombadi  or  benjari  women.  Non®  are  observed  on 
the  toes  or  arms. 

After  all,  though  this  differ  widely  from  the  carv¬ 
ings  observed  on  Hindu  buildings,  it  Would  be  rash 
to  draw  any  conclusion,  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  observing  more  sculptures  collected.  A  correct 
drawing  of  the  complete  slab,  over  the  temple  of 
Mahadio ,  would  be  extremely  desirable,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  section  across  the  area  of  D/pal-dinna  would 
perhaps  exhibit  more  remains. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  thing  like 
the  figure  of  Jahideo,  which  I  ha/J  seen  at  Calyani. 
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PARTICULARS  OF  THE  JAINS. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A  JOURNAL 

BY  DOCTOR  F.  BUCHAN  A  N, 

During  Travels  in  Canara, 

O  -  J 

I  f  AVING  invited  Pandita  'Ach  ARY  A  SwA'Ml, 
the  Guru  of  the  Jains ,  to  visit  me,  he  came,  attended 
by  his  most  intelligent  disciples,  and  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  his  sect. 

The  proper  name  of  the  sect  is  A'rhata ;  and  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  one  of  the  twenty-one 
sects,  considered  as  heretical  by  Sancara  'Acharya. 
Like  other  Hindus ,  they  are  divided  into  Brahmen , 
Cshatriya ,  Vaisya ,  and  Sudra .  These  casts  cannot 
intermarry  together;  but  a  man  of  high  cast  is  not 
disgraced  by  having  connection  with  a  woman  of  a 
lower.one,  provided  she  be  of  pure  descent.  A  similar 
indulgence  is  not  granted  to  the  women  of  the  higher 
casts.  The  men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives, 
which  they  must  marry  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  man  and  woman  must  not  be  of  the  same  family 
in  the  male  line.  Widows  ought  not  to  burn  them¬ 
selves  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  ;  but  those 
of  the  Sudra  only  are  permitted  to  take  a  second 
husband.  The  Brahmens  and  Vaisyas  in  Tulava ,  and 
every  cast  above  the  Ghats ,  consider  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  as  their  heirs ;  but  the  Rajas  and  Sudras  of 
Tulava,  being  possessors  of  land,  follow  the  custom 
of  the  country;  and  their  heirs  are  their  sister’s 
children..  Not  even  the  Sudras  are  permitted  to  eat 
animal  food,  or  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  :  nor  is  it 
lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  an  animal,  except  for  the 
Cshatriya  when  engaged  in  war.  They  all  burn  the 
dead. 

T  & 
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The  A'rhatas  reject  the  Vedas  and  eighteen  Pura- 
ri as  of  the  other  Brahmens ,  as  heretical.  They  say, 
that  these  books  were  composed  by  a  Rishi  named 
Vyasa,  whom  the  other  Brahmens  consider  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  chief  book,  of  which 
the  doctrine  is  followed  by  the  A'rhatas ,  is  named 
Yoga.  It  is  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
character  of  Cam  at  a ;  and  is  explained  by  twenty- 
four  Pur  an  as ,  all  written  by  its  author,  who  was 
named  Vrishabha  Sayana^  a  Rishi,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  by  long  con¬ 
tinued  prayer.  They  admit,  that  all  Brahmens  are 
by  birth  of  equal  rank;  and  are  willing  to  show  their 
books  to  the  Brahmens  who  heretically  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas;  but  they  will  not  allow 
any  of  the  lower  classes  to  look  upon  their  sacred 
writings. 

The  gods  of  the  A'rhatas  are  the  spirits  of  perfect 
men ;  who,  owing  to  their  great  virtue,  have  become 
exempt  from  all  change  and  misfortune;  and  are  all 
of  equal  rank  and  power.  They  are  called  collec¬ 
tively  by  various  titles,  such  as  JmSszmra ,  A'rkat , 
and  Sidddia  ;  but  each  is  called  by  a  particular  name, 
or  names ;  for  many  of  them  have  above  a  thousand 
appellations.  These  Sidd'has  reside  in  a  heaven, 
called  Mocsha  ;  and  it  is  by  their  worship  only,  that 
future  happiness  can  be  obtained.  The  first  person, 
who  by  his  virtue  arrived  at  this  elevated  station, 
was  A'diparame'swara  ;  and  by  worshipping  him, 
the  favour  of  all  thexSidd’’ has  may  be  procured.  He 
has  a  thousand  and  eight  names,  the  most  common 
of  which,  amongst  his  adorers,  is  Jineswara ,  or  God. 

The  servants  of  the  Sidd'has  are  Dev  at  as,  or  the 
spirits  of  good  and  great  men  ;  who,  although  not 
so  perfect  as  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  all  future 
change,  yet  live  in  an  inferior  heaven,  called  Szvarga; 
where,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  they  enjoy  great 
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power  and  happiness ;  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
good  works,  which  they  performed,  when  living  as 
men.  Swarga  is  situated  higher  in  the  regions  of  the 
air  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Mkru ,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  men,  as  they  possess 
the  power  of  bestowing  temporal  blessings.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  great  gods  of  the  Vedas ,  the  A'rhatas  say, 
that  Vishnu  was  a  Raja ,  who  having  performed  cer¬ 
tain  good  works,  was  again  born  a  Raja ,  of  the  name 
of  Rama.  At  first  he  was  a  great  hero  and  conqueror; 
but  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  became  a  Sannydsi ,  and  lived  a  life  of  such  pu¬ 
rity,  that  he  obtained  Skid' hi  (beatitude,)  under  the 
name  o f  Jina,  which  he  had  assumed,  when  he  gave 
up  his  earthly  kingdom  #.  Maheswara  or  Si  va,  and 
Brahma,  are  at  present  Dev  at  as  ;  but  are  inferior  in 
rank  and  power  to  Indra,  who  is  the  chief  of  all 
the  happy  beings,  that  reside  in  Swarga.  In  this 
heaven  are  sixteen  stages,  containing  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  Devatds,  who  live  in  a  degree  of  bliss  in 
proportion  to  their  elevation.  An  inferior  kind  of 
Devatds ,  called  Vyantaras ,  live  on  mount  Merit;  but 
their  power  and  happiness  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Devatds  of  Swarga.  The  various  ' Sactis ,  are 
Vyantaras ,  living  on  M aha- Merit ;  but  they  are  of  a 
malevolent  disposition. 

Below  Mahd-Meru ,  and  the  earth,  is  situated  Bhu- 
vana ,  or  hell ;  the  residence  of  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men.  These  are  called  Racshas  and  Asuras ,  and  are 
miserable,  although  endowed  with  great  power.  Bhu- 
vana  is  divided  into  ten  places  of  punishment,  which 
are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  inhabitants. 


*  I  am  informed,  that  the  Jains  have  a  legendary  history  of  Ra- 
machandra,  which  is  termed  Padmapurdna ,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Puvdna  received  under  that  title  by  the  orthodox  Hindus. 
H.  T.  C. 
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The  heavens  and  earth  in  general,  including  Maha * 
Meru  and  Bhuvana,  are  supposed  never  to  have  been 
created,  and  to  be  eternal ;  but  this  portion  of  the 
earth,  A'rya  or  Bharat  a,  is  liable  to  destruction  and 
renovation.  It  is  destroyed  by  a  poisonous  wind, 
that  kills  every  thing;  after  which  a  shower  of  fire 
consumes  the  whole  Cdnda.  It  is  again  restored  by 
a  shower  of  butter,  followed  by  one  of  milk,  and  that 
by  one  of  the  juice  of  sugar-cane.  Men  rind  animals 
then  come  from  the  other  five  Cdndas  of  the  earth, 
and  inhabit  the  new  A'rya  or  Bharatacdnda.  The 
books  of  the  A'rkatas  mention  many  Dwipas 9  sur¬ 
rounding  Maha- Meru,  of  which  the  one  we  inhabit 
is  called  Jambu  Dwipa.  People  from  this  can  go  as 
far  as  Manushbttara ,  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of 
Puskcara-Dwipa,  between  which  and  Jambu- Dzvipa, 
are  two  seas,  and  an  island  named  Dkatuci.  Jambu - 
Dzvipa  js  divided  into  six  Cdndas ,  and  not  into  nine, 
as  is  done  by  the  Brahmens  who  follow  the  Vedas . 
The  inhabitants  of  five  of  the  Cdndas  are  called 
MlecKhas  or  barbarians.  A'rya  or  Bharatacdnda  is 
divided  into  fifty-six  Desas  or  provinces  *,  as  is  done 
by  the  other  Brahmens .  As  Arabia  and  China  form 
two  of  these  Desas ,  A'rya  would  seem  to  include  all 
the  world,  that  was  tolerably  known  to  the  Arhatas , 
who  composed  the  books  of  this  sect. 

Every  animal,  from  Indra  down  to  the  meanest 
insect,  or  the  most  wicked  Racsha ,  has  existed  from 
all  eternity ;  and  will  continue  to  undergo  changes, 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank,  or  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  dignity,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  actions, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  perfect,  and  obtains  a  place 
among  the  Siddhas.  A  Sudra  must  be  born  as  one  of 
the  three  higher  casts,  before  he  can  hopfe  for  this 
exemption  from  evil ;  but,  in  order  to  become  a  Brah~ 


*  Perhaps  the  56'  Antara-dwipas  are  meant.  H,  T.  C. 
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A3.  As  a  Jaw  I’a/joda  was  here  fbrrnerh/  it  is  probable  these  Inscriptions  there  nun/ 
hax'c  some  connecaon  with  the  Jain  Antiquities. 
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men*  it  is  not  necessary,  that  he  should  be  purified  by 
being  born  of  a  cow,  as  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
Vedas  pretend.  The  A'rhatas ,  however  allow,  that 
to  kill  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind  is  equally  sinful 
with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  human  species.  The 
death  of  any  other  animal,  although  a  crime,  is  not* 
of  so  atrocious  a  nature.  The  A'rhatas ,  of  course, 
never  offer  sacrifice,  hut  worship  the  gods  and  Diva- 
tas ,  by  prayer,  and  offerings  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
incense. 

The  A'rhatas  are  frequently  confounded,  by  the 
Brahmens  who  follow  the  Vidas,  with  the  Sau- 
gatas ,  or  worshippers  of  Buddha  ;  but  this  arises 
from  the  pride  of  ignorance.  So  far  are  the  A'rhatas 
from  acknowledging  Buddha  as  their  teacher,  that 
they  do  not  think  he  is  now  even  a  Divatd ;  but 
allege,  that  he  is  undergoing  various  low  metamor¬ 
phoses,  as  a  punishment  for  his  errors.  Their  doc¬ 
trine,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  has  in  many 
points  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  taught  by  the 
followers  of  Bupd’ha. 

The  Jain  Brahmens  are  all  Vaidya ,  and  dress  like 
the  others,  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Vidas . 
They  have  Gurus,  who  are  all  Sannyasts  ;  that  is  to 
say,  have  relinquished  the  world,  and  all  carnal  plea¬ 
sures.  These  Gurus ,  in  general,  acknowledge,  as 
their  superior,  the  one  who  lives  at  Sravana  Belligola, 
near  Seringapatam  # ;  but  Panpita  Achaeya  Swa- 
mi  pretends  to  be  at  least  his  equal.  In  each  Mafha 
there  is.  only  one  Sannydsi ;  who,  when  he  is  near 
death  gives  the  proper  instruction  to  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  must  relinquish  the  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  except  perhaps  an  indulgence  in  the 
pride  of  devotion.  The  office  is  not  confined  to  the 


*  Within  four  miles  of  Chinr&y-pat tan. 
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Brahmens  ;  none  but  the  'Sudras  are  excluded  from 
this  highest  of  dignities  ;  for  all  the  Sarmyasis,  after 
death,  are  supposed  to  become  Sidddia  ;  and  of  course 
do  not  worship  the  Devatas,  who  are  greatly  their 
inferiors.  The  Sannydsis  never  shave,  but  pull  out 
all  their  hair  by  the  roots.  They  never  wear  a  tur¬ 
ban  ;  and  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  but  once  a 
day.  In  fact,  they  are  very  abstemious ;  and  the  old 
Swa'mi,  who,  from  his  infirmities,  expected  soon  to 
become  a  god,  mortified  the  flesh  exceedingly.  The 
Gunis  have  the  power  of  fining  all  their  followers, 
who  cheat  or  lie,  or  who  commit  murder  and  adultery. 
The  fines  are  given  to  the  god ;  that  is  to  his  priest. 
These  Gurus  excommunicate  all  those  who  eat  animal 
food,  or  fornicate  with  persons  who  are  not  Jains ; 
which,  of  course,  are  looked  upon  as  greater  crimes 
than  those  that  are  only  punished  by  fine.  The  mar¬ 
ried  Brahmens  act  as  priests  for  the  gods,  and  as 
Purohitas  for  the  inferior  casts.  The  follower  may 
choose  any  Brdkmen  he  pleases,  for  his  Parohita. 
The  Brahmen  receives  alms ;  and  reads  prayers  on  the 
occasion  ;  as  he  does  also  at  the  marriages,  funerals, 
and  commemorations  of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  his 
followers. 

The  Jains  are  spread  all  over  India  ;  but  at  present 
are  not  numerous  any  where,  except  in  Tulava .  They 
alledge,  that  formerly  they  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Ary  a  or  Bharat  acanda  ;  and  that  all  those,  who  had 
any  just  pretensions  to  be  of  Cshatriya  descent,  were 
of  their  sect.  It  no  doubt  appears  clear,  that,  in  the 
south  of  India ,  many  powerful  princes  were  their 
followers,  till  the  time  of  Ramanuja  Acha'rya, 
They  say,  that,  formerly  they  were  very  numerous  in 
Arabia ;  but  that,  about  2500  years  ago,  a  terrible 
persecution  took  place,  at  Mecca ,  by  orders  of  a  king- 
named  Pa'rswa  Bhat'ta'raca,  which  forced  great 
numbers  to  come  to  this  country.  Their  ideas  of 
history  and  chronology,  however,  as  usual  with  Brah - 
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mens ,  are  so  very  confused,  that  they  suppose  Pa'rswa 
BhatYaraca  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith.  None  of  them  have  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  Arabian  features ;  but  are  in  every  respect 
entirely  Hindus . 


There  are  two  kinds  of  temples  among  the  Jains ; 
one  covered  with  a  roof,  and  called  Basil ;  and  the 
other  an  open  area  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  called 
Bettu ,  which  signifies  a  hill.  The  temples  of 'Siva  and 
Vishnu,  the  great  gods  of  the  followers  of  the  Vedas , 
are  called  here  Gadies.  In  the  Basils  are  here  wor¬ 
shipped  the  images  of  twenty -four  persons,  who  have 
obtained  Sid J  hi,  or  become  gods.  These  images  are 
all  naked,  and  exactly  of  the  same  form ;  but  they 
are  called  by  different  names,  according  to  the  person, 
whom  they  are  meant  to  represent.  These  idols  are 
in  the  form  of  a  man  sitting.  In  the  temples  called 
Bettu,  the  only  image  of  a  SidcTha ,  is  that  of  a  person 
called  Gomata  Raja,  who,  while  on  earth,  was  a 
powerful  king.  The  images  of  Gomata  Ra'ja  are 
naked,  and  always  of  a  colossal  size.  That,  which 
is  at  Kurcul *,  is  made  of  one  piece  of  granite,  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  which,  above  ground,  are  38 
feet  in  height,  1()a  feet  in  breadth,  and  10  feet  in 
thickness.  How  much  is  below  ground,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  it  is  probably  sunk  at  least  three  feet,  as  it  has  no 
lateral  support.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the 
stone  itselh  it  was  made  by  Vira-Pandia,  son  of 
Bhairavendra,  369  years  ago. 

The  Jains  deny  the  creation  of  man,  as  well  as  of 

v  J 

the  world.  They  allow,  that  Brahma'  was  the  son 
of  a  king,  and  that  he  is  a  Devatd  ;  and  the  favourite 
servant  of  Gomata  Raya;  but  they  altogether  deny 
Iiis  creative  power.  Brahma',  and  the  other  Dev  aids, 
are  worshipped,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Jains ,  who 


*  Cereal .  Kennel’s  map,  (U.  1.) 
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have  not  become  Sannydsis ;  bat  all  the  images  of 
these  supposed  beings,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bastis ,  or  Bettus,  are  represented  in  a  posture  of  ado¬ 
ration,  worshipping  the  Sid J  ha  to  whom  the  temple 
is  dedicated.  These  images,  however,  of  the  D  to  at  as ^ 
are  not  objects  of  worship,  but  merely  ornamental ; 
and  the  deity  has  not  been  induced  to  reside  in  the 
stone  by  the  powerful  invocations  of  a  Brahmen . 
When  a  Jain  wishes  to  adore  one  of  these  inferior 
spirits,  he  goes  to  the  temple  dedicated  to  its  peculiar 
worship.  Ra  m  a  is  never  represented  by  an  idol  in  a 
Basti,  although  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Siddha : 
and,  although  Gan'esa  and  Hanuman  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  Dboatds ,  these  favourites  of  the  followers 
of  the  Vedas  have  no  images  in  the  temples  of  the 
Arhatas. 

* 

The  Jains  have  no  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  that 
destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  but  they  believe,  that  occasionally  most  of 
the  people  of  Ary  a  are  destroyed  by  a  shower  of  fire. 
Some  have  always  escaped  to  the  other  Cdndas ,  and 
have  returned  to  re-people  their  native  country,  after 
it  has  been  renovated  by  showers  of  butter,  milk, 
and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  accounts  of 
the  world,  and  the  various  changes,  which  the  Jains 
suppose  it  to  have  undergone,  are  contained  in  a  book 
called  Loca  Swarupa.  An  account  of  Gomata-Rxi'ya 
is  given  in  a  book  called  Gomata  Raya  Cheritra. 
The  Camunda  Raya  Pur  ana  contains  a  history  of 
the  twenty-four  Sidd'has  worshipped  in  the  Bastis . 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SECT  OF  JAINS, 


BY  H.  T.  COLEBkOOKE,  ESQ. 

< 


np 

JLHE  information  collected  by  Major  Macken¬ 
zie,  concerning  a  religious  sect  hitherto  so  imperfectly 
known,  as  that  of  the  Jamas ,  and  which  has  been 
even  confounded  with  one  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  spread  (the  sect  of  Budd’ha),  may  furnish 
the  ground  of  further  researches,  from  which  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  practice  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  order  of  people,  may  be  ultimately  expected. 
What  Major  Mackenzie  has  communicated  to  the 
society,  comes  from  a  most  authentic  source;  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  two  principal  priests  of  the  Jamas  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  supported  by  similar  information,  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  like  source,  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan, 
during  his  journey  in  Mysore ,  in  the  year  following 
the  reduction  of  Seringapatam.  Having  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  to  use  the  extracts,  which  I 
had  his  leave  to  make  from  the  journal  kept  by  him 
during  that  journey ;  I  have  inserted,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article,  the  information  received  by  him  from 
priests  of  the  Jaina  sect. 

I  am  enabled  to  corroborate  both  statements,  from 
conversation  with  Jama  priests,  and  from  books,  in 
my  possession,  written  by  authors  of  the  Jaina  per¬ 
suasion.  Some  of  those  volumes  were  procured  for 
me  at  Benares ;  others  were  obtained  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ja^at-SVt,  at  Morshedabad ,  who,  having 
changed  his  religion,  to  adopt  the  worship  of  Vish- 
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n'u,  forwarded  to  me,  at  my  request,  such  books  o  1 
his  former  faith,  as  were  yet  within  his  reach. 

It  appears,  from  the  concurrent  result  of  all  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  made,  that  the  Jainas  con¬ 
stitute  a  sect  of  Hindus ,  differing,  indeed,  from  the 
rest,  in  some  very  important  tenets ;  but  following, 
in  other  respects,  a  similar  practice,  and  maintaining 
like  opinions  and  observances. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions  is 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  four  great  tribes. 
This  is  considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  marked 
point  which  separates  them  from  MlecKhas  or  Bar¬ 
barians.  The  Jainas ,  it  is  found,  admit  the  same 
division  into  four  tribes,  and  perform  like  religious 
ceremonies,  termed  Sansc  dr  as,  from  the  birth  of  a 
male  to  his  marriage.  They  observe  similar  fasts, 
and  practise,  still  more  strictly,  the  received  maxims 
for  refraining  from  injury  to  any  sentient  being. 
They  appear  to  recognise,  as  subordinate  deities, 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  gods  of  the  prevailing  sects ; 
but  do  not  worship,  in  particular,  the  five  principal 
gods  of  those  sects ;  or  any  one  of  them  by  prefer¬ 
ence;  nor  address  prayers,  or  perform  sacrifice,  to 
the  sun,  or  to  fire :  and  they  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hindus,  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to  certain 
deified  saints,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  have 
successivelv  become  superior  gods.  Another  point, 
in  which  they  materially  disagree,  is  the  rejection  of 
the  Vedas ,  the  divine  authority  of  which  they  deny  ; 
condemning,  at  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  other  ceremonies,  which  the  followers 
of  the  Vedas  perform,  to  obtain  specific  promised 
consequences,  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next. 

In  this  respect,  the  Jainas  resemble  the  Baudd'has 
or  Saugatas,  who  equally  deny  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Vedas ;  and  who  similarly  worship  certain  pre¬ 
eminent  saints,  admitting  likewise,  as  subordinate  dei- 
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ties,  nearly  the  whole  pantheon  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus.  They  differ,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  personages,  whom  they  have  deified ;  and  it 
may  be  hence  concluded,  that  they  have  had  distinct 
founders  ;  but  the  original  notion  seems  to  have  been 
the  same.  In  fact,  this  remarkable  tenet,  from  which 
the  Jainas  and  Baudd'has  derive  their  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  peculiarities,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  Hindus .  The  followers  of  the  Vidas ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theology,  which  is  explained  in  the  Ve¬ 
danta ,  considering  the  human  soul  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  and  universal  mind,  believe,  that  it  is  capable 
of  perfect  union  with  the  divine  essence:  and  the 
writers  on  the  Vedanta  not  only  affirm,  that  this  union 
and  identity  are  attained  through  a  knowledge  of 
God,  as  by  them  taught;  but  have  hinted,  that  by 
such  means  the  particular  soul  becomes  God,  even  to 
the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy 

So  far  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  do  not  virtually 
disagree  with  the  Jamas  and  Baudd'has .  But  they 
have  not,  like  those  sects,  framed  a  mythology  upon 
the  supposed  history  of  the  persons,  who  have  suc¬ 
cessively  attained  divinity ;  nor  have  they  taken 
these  for  the  objects  of  national  worship.  All  three 
sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmigration.  But  the 
Jainas  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  ad¬ 
mission  of  no  opinions,  as  they  themselves  affirm, 
which  are  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof 
drawn  from  that,  or  from  testimony. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  really  with¬ 
hold  belief  from  pretended  revelations  :  and  the  doc¬ 
trines,  which  characterise  the  sect,  are  not  confined 
to  a  single  tenet ;  but  form  an  assemblage  of  mytholo- 
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gical  and  metaphysical  ideas  found  among  other  sects, 
joined  to  many  visionary  and  fantastic  notions  of 
their  own. 

Their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  the  world,  is  common  to  the  Sdnchya  philosophy, 
from  which  it  was  perhaps  immediately  taken.  Their 
description  of  the  world  has  much  analogy  to  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Pur  anas ,  or  Indian  theogonies: 
but  the  scheme  has  been  rendered  still  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Their  precaution  to  avoid  injuring  any  being 
is  a  practice  inculcated  in  the  orthodox  religion,  but 
which  has  been  carried  by  them  to  a  ludicrous  ex¬ 
treme  *. 

In  their  notions  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  union  with 
body,  and  of  retribution  for  good  and  evil,  some  ana¬ 
logy  is  likewise  observable.  The  Jamas  conceive  the 
soul  ( Jiva )  to  have  been  eternally  united  to  a  very 
subtil  material  body,  or  rather  to  two  such  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  invariable,  and  consists  (if  I  rightly 
apprehend  their  metaphysical  notions)  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  ;  the  other  is  variable,  and  is  composed 
of  its  passions  and  affections  :  (this,  at  least,  is  what 
I  understand  them  to  mean  by  the  Taijasa  and  Car- 
mana  Sariras ).  The  soul,  so  embodied,  becomes,  in 
its  successive  transmigrations,  united  with  a  grosser 
body  denominated  Auddrica,  which  retains  a  definite 
form,  as  man  and  other  mundane  beings ;  or  it  is 
joined  with  a  purer  essence  varying  in  its  appearance 
at  pleasure,  as  the  gods  and  genii.  This  last  is  termed 
Vakarica .  They  distinguish  a  fifth  sort  of  body,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  ' Ahdrlca ,  which  they  explain  as  a 
minute  form,  issuing  from  the  head  of  a  meditative 
sage,  to  consult  an  omniscient  saint ;  and  returning 
with  the  desired  information  to  the  person  whence 


*  Jaina  Priests  usually  bear  a  broom  adapted  to  sweep  insects  out 
#f  ibeir  way ;  lest  they  should  tread  on  the  minutest  being. 
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that  form  issued,  or  rather  from  which  it  was  elon¬ 
gated  ;  for  they  suppose  the  communication  not  to 
have  been  interrupted. 

The  soul  is  never  completely  separated  from  mat- 
ter,  until  it  obtain  a  final  release  from  corporeal 
sufferance,  by  deification,  through  a  perfect  disen¬ 
gagement  from  good  and  evil,  in  the  person  of  a 
beatified  saint.  Intermediatelv  it  receives  retribw- 
tion  for  the  benefits  or  injuries  ascribable  to  it  in  its 
actual  or  precedent  state,  according  to  a  strict  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retaliation,  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  from 
the  same  individual,  who,  in  a  present  or  former 
state,  was  either  benefited  or  aggrieved. 

Major  Mackenzie’s  information  confirms  that, 
which  I  had  also  received,  concerning  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  sectaries  into  clergy  and  laity.  In 
Hindustan  the  Jainas  are  usually  called  Sy auras  ;  but 
distinguish  themselves  into  ' Sravacas  and  Yatis.  The 
laity  (termed  Sravaca)  includes  persons  of  various 
tribes,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  Hindus  of  other 
sects:  but,  on  this  side  of  India,  the  Jainas  are  mostly 
of  the  Vaisya  class  #.  The  orthodox  Hindus  have  a 
secular,  as  well  as  a  regular,  clergy  :  a  Brahman' a, 
following  the  practice  of  officiating  at  the  ceremonies 
of  his  religion,  without  quitting  the  order  of  a  house¬ 
holder,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  clergy;  one  who  follows  a  worldly  profession, 
(that  of  husbandry  for  example,)  appertains  to  the 
laity;  and  so  do  people  of  other  tribes:  but  persons, 
who  have  passed  into  the  several  orders  of  devotion, 
may  be  reckoned  to  constitute  the  regular  clergy. 
The  Jainas  have,  in  like  manner,  priests  who  have 
entered  into  an  order  of  devotion  ;  and  also  employ 


*  I  understand  that  their  Vaisya  class  includes  eight*  -tour  tribes : 
of  whom  the  most  common  arc  those  denominated  Agarwat, 

Par\war%  and  C’handewcil, 
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Brahmanas  at  their  ceremonies;  and,  for  want  of 
Brahmanas  of  their  own  faith,  they  even  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  orthodox  sect. 
This  subject  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Major  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  I  shall,  however,  add, 
for  the  sake  of  a  subsequent  remark,  that  the  Jainas 
apply  the  terms  Yati  and  ' Sramana ,  (in  Prdcrit  and 
Hindi  written  Samana,)  to  a  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  religious  contemplation  and  austerity ;  and 
the  sect  of  Budu’ha  uses  the  word  ' Sraman'a  for  the 
same  meaning.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Som- 
moncicodom  of  Siam  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
words  ' Sramana  Gautama ,  the  holy  Gautama  or 
Budd’ha 

Having  been  here  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  Indian 
sects  which  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas ,  with 
those  which  reject  their  authority,  I  judge  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  an  opinion,  which  has  been  advanced, 
on  the  relative  antiquity  of  those  religions ;  and 
especially  the  asserted  priority  of  the  Bauddhas  be¬ 
fore  the  Brahmanas . 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  earliest  accounts  of  India,  by  the  Greeks  who 
visited  the  country,  describe  its  inhabitants  as  dis¬ 
tributed  into  separate  tribes'!'.  Consequently  a  sect 
which,  like  the  modern  Baudd'has ,  has  no  distinction 
of  cast,  could  not  have  been  then  the  most  prevalent 
in  India. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  followers  of  Budd’ha 
may,  like  the  Jainas ,  have  retained  the  distribution 
into  four  tribes,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  Hindustan. 


*  See  As.  Res.  vol.  7>  p.  41  5. 

t  Seven  tribes  are  enumerated  :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  distinctions  which  are  stated  by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  with  the 
present  distribution  into  four  classes. 
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But  in  that  case,  they  must  have  been  a  sect  of 
Hindus;  and  the  question,  which  is  most  ancient,  the 
Brdhmana  or  the  Bauddha,  becomes  a  solecism. 

.  •  •  •  4  r 

.  ;  *  •  A*  e 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Baudd 'has  are  originally 
a  sect  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  next  questioned  whether 
that,  or  any  of  the  religious  systems  now  established, 
be  the  most  ancient.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion 
indicated  the  notions  which  I  entertain  on  this  point. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the 
earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  any  present 
distinct  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  followers  of  the 
practical  Vedas ,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and  the , 
elements ;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  of  future  pur¬ 
poses.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  refined  doctrine 
of  the  Veddntis ,  or  followers  of  the  theological  and 
.argumentative  part  of  the  Vedas ,  is  of  later  date:  and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  sects  of  Jina 
and  of  Buddha  are  still  more  modern.  But  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  Vaishnavas,  meaning  particularly  the 
worshippers  of  Ra'MA  and  of  Crish'na  f ,  may  be 


*  As.  Res.  vol.  8,  p.  474. 

t  In  explanation  of  a  remark  contained  in  a  former  essay  (As.  Res. 
vol.  8,  p.  475),  I  take  this  occasion  of  adding,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  Ra  ma  or  of  Crishn'a,  in  a  passage  of  the  Vedas ,  without  any 
indication  of  peculiar  reverence,  would  not  authorize  a  presumption 
against  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  on  my  hypothesis ;  nor,  ad¬ 
mitting  its  authenticity,  furnish  an  argument  against  that  system.  I 
suppose  both  heroes  to  have  been  known  characters  in  ancient  fabulous 
history;  but  conjecture,  that,  on  the  same  basis,  new  fables  have 
been  constructed,  elevating  those  personages  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
On  this  supposition,  the  simple  mention  of  them  in  genuine  portions 
of  the  Vedas,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  entitled  Brelh- 
man'a ,  would  not  appear  surprising.  Accordingly,  Crishna,  son 
of  Dev  a  ci,  is  actually  named  in  the  Ch’handogya  Upanishad  (to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  3d  Chapter,)  as  having  received  theological  in¬ 
formation  from  Chora  a  descendant  of  Angiras.  This  passage, 
which  had  escaped  my  notice,  was  indicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Speke, 
from  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Upanishad, 

V  3 
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subsequent  to  those  sects,  and  that  the  ' Sahas  also, 
are  of  more  recent  date. 

v,  ;;  •'  f ;  .  ...  1  ; V.  •  '  i'.  •  ^  :  i 

I  state  it  as  an  hypothesis,  because  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  support  the  whole  of  this  position  on 
grounds  which  may  appear  quite  satisfactory  to  others; 
nor  by  evidence  which  may  entirely  convince  them. 
Some  arguments  will,  however,  beadvanced,  to  show 
that  the  supposition  is  not  gratuitous. 

i  "  '  1  ;  «  '  J 

f  ■  }  l-j'  i  ik'.J-i''-  ‘  '■  'J  1  “ 

The  long  sought  history  of  Cashmir ,  which,  in  the 
original  Sanscrit ,  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Ac- 
ber,  as  related  by  Abul-fazil  in  the  Ayin  Acberi 
and  of  which  a  Persian  translation  exists,  more  ample 
than  Abul-fazil’s  brief  abstract,  has  been  at  length 
recovered  in  the  original  language  f .  A  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  this  book  will  be  hereafter  submitted  to  the 
society  :  the  present  occasion  for  the  mention  of  it, 
is  a  passage  which  was  cited  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
from  the  English  translation  of  the  Ayin  Acberi ,  for 
an  import  which  is  not  supported  by  the  Persian  or 
Sanscrit  text. 

The  author,  after  briefly  noticing  the  colony  esta¬ 
blished  in  Cashmir  by  Casyapa,  and  hinting  a 
succession  of  kings  to  the  time  of  the  Curus  and 
Pdndacas ,  opens  his  detailed  history,  and  list  of 
princes,  with  Gonanda,  a  contemporary  of  Yud- 
hishthira.  He  describes  Asoca  (who  was  12th 
in  succession  from  Gonanda,)  and  his  son  Jaloca, 
and  grandspn  Damodara,  as  devout  worshippers  of 
Siva;  and  Jaloca,  in  particular,  as  a  conqueror  of 
the  i\J lech' has,  or  barbarian?.  Damodara,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  history,  was  succeeded  by  three  kings  of 


*  Vol.  2,  p.  178. 

t  The  copy  which  I  possess,  belonged  to  a  JBrdhmana  who  died 
some  months  ago  (1805)  in  Calcutta .  1  obtained  it  from  his  heirs. 

I  As.  Res.  Vol.  VI.  p.  1 65. 
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the  race  of  Turushca ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a 
Boddiisatwa,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  them  by 
the  aid  of  S'acyasinha,  and  introduced  the  religion  of 
Buddha  into  Cashmir .  He  reigned  a  hundred  years  ; 
and  the  next  sovereign  was  Abhimanya,  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Baudd'has ,  and  re-established  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  NUapurdna .  This  account  is  so  far 
from  proving  the  priority  of  the  Bauddhas ,  that  it 
directly  avers  the  contrary. 

From  the  legendary  tales  concerning  the  last 
Budd’ha,  current  in  all  the  countries,  in  which  his 
sect  now  flourishes # ;  and  upon  the  authority  of  a 
life  of  Budd’ha  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  under  the 
title  of  Lalita  parana ,  which  was  procured  by  Major 
Knox,  during  his  public  mission  in  Nepal,  it  can  be 
affirmed,  that  the  story  of  Gautama  Budd’ha  has 
been  engrafted  on  the  heroic  history  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  races,  received  by  the  orthodox  Hindus : 
an  evident  sign,  that  his  sect  is  subsequent  to  that, 
in  which  this  fabulous  history  is  original. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Jainas ,  with 
whom  the  legendary  story  of  their  saints  also  seems 
to  be  engrafted  on  the  Pauranic  tales  of  the  orthodox 
sect.  Sufficient  indication  of  this  will  appear,  in  the 
passages  which  will  be  subsequently  cited  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jainas . 

Considerable  weight  might  be  allowed  to  an  argu¬ 
ment  deduced  from  the  aggravated  extravagance  of 
the  fictions  admitted  by  the  sects  of  Jin  a  and  Bud¬ 
d’ha.  The  mythology  of  the  orthodox  Hindus ,  their 
present  chronology  adapted  to  astronomical  periods, 
their  legendary  tales,  their  mystical  allegories,  are 
abundantly  extravagant.  But  the  Jainas  and 


*  Relation  d’un  voyage.  Tachaud.  Laloubere ,  Royaume  dc  Siam . 
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Baudd'has  surpass  them  in  monstrous  exaggerations 
of  the  same  kind.  In  this  rivalship  of  absurd  fiction, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  to  be 
most  modern,  which  has  outgone  the  rest. 


The  greater  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas 
is  also  rendered  probable,  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
similar  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  in  ancient 
Persia .  Nothing  forbids  the  supposition,  that  a  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  which  was  there  established  in  times 
of  antiquity,  may  have  also  existed  from  a  remote 
period  in  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus. 


<4  -t  -  •  /  a- 

The  testimony  of  the  Greeks  preponderates  greatly 
for  the  early  prevalence  of  the  sect,  from  which  the 
present  orthodox  Hindus  are  derived.  Arrian, 
having  said  that  the  Brachmanes  were  the  sages  or 
learned  among  the  Indians  #,  mentions  them  under 
the  latter  designation  (c ropm)  as  a  distinct  tribe, 
6  which,  though  inferior  to  the  others  in  number,  is 
superior  in  rank  and  estimation  :  bound  to  no  bodily 
work,  nor  contributing  any  thing  from  labour  to  the 
public  use  :  in  short,  no  duty  is  imposed  on  that 
tribe,  but  that  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  for  the  com- 
mon  benefit  of  the  Indians ;  and,  when  any  one  ce¬ 
lebrates  a  private  sacrifice,  a  person  of  that  class 
becomes  his  guide;  as  if  the  sacrifices  would  not  else 
be  acceptable  to  the  gods  f.’ 


Here,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage,  the 
priests  of  a  religion  consonant  to  the  Vedas ,  are  well 
described:  and  what  is  said,  is  suitable  to  them;  but 


¥  cci  rwv  Epcr.y^i/.a.vuv  ot  $y)  aotpifcd  r  o7q  Iv^cTq  Uaiv.  x.'l.  A.  lib.  6. 

"t  oi  Truvltq  I’pSoi  elq  Inla,  fAotXircc  yiwxq  Iv  giv  uvlofcrtv  oi 

y-  r.  a.  Arrian  in  ludicis. 
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to  no  other  sect,  which  is  known  to  have  at  any 
time  prevailed  in  India . 

A  similar  description  is  more  succinctly  given  by 
Strabo,  ‘  It  is  said,  that  the  Indian  multitude  is 
divided  into  seven  classes;  and  that  the  philosophers 
are  first  in  rank,  but  fewest  in  number.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed,  respectively,  for  private  benefit,  by  those 
who  are  sacrificing  or  worshipping,  &c 

In  another  place  he  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  ‘  two  classes  of  philosophers  or 
priests;  the  Brachmanes  and  Germanes ;  but  the 
Brachmanes  are  best  esteemed,  because  they  are  most 
consistent  in  their  doctrine  ff  The  author  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  their  manners  and  opinions  :  the 
whole  passage  is  highly  deserving  of  attention,  and 
will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  orthodox  Hindus ,  than  to  the  Bauddhas  or 
Jamas :  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  account 
of  the  Brachmanes ,  where  he  says,  £  In  many  things 
they  agree  with  the  Greeks;  for  they  affirm,  that  the 
world  was  produced  and  is  perishable;  and  that  it  is 
spherical :  that  God,  governing  it  as  well  as  framing 
it,  pervades  the  whole:  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  are  various;  but  water  is  the  principle  of  the 
construction  of  the  world  :  that,  besides  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  fifth  nature,  whence  heaven  and 
the  stars  :  that  the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
all.  Such  and  many  other  things  are  affirmed  of  re¬ 
production,  and  of  the  souk  Like  Plato,  they  de¬ 
vise  fables  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 


*  ji  Sr)  ro  ruiv  ttA^Qo?  elq 

TUq  (piXocrotpovq  bIvoci.  x.  r.  A.  lib.  15. 
t  AAA^l/  til  TTOIbTtCII  'uTBp'i  TUV 

yJv  BpcifflAKi i<xq  xixA Y  tpy*oivot,c. 


^(,£,573  XOU  TTpuleq  [xll> 

(piXoaotpuv,  $vo  ysn)  (papxuv,  av 

k,  r.  A.  lib,  15. 
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and  the  judgment  in  the  infernal  regions;  and  other 
similar  notions.  These  things  are  said  of  the  Brack- 

wanes’ 

Strabo  notices  likewise  another  order  of  people, 
opposed  to  the  Brachmanes ,  and  called  Pramnce:  he 
characterises  them  as  ‘  contentious  cavillers,  who  ri¬ 
diculed  the  Brachmanes  for  their  study  of  physiology 
and  astronomy 

Philostratus,  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  speaks 
of  the  Brachmanes  as  worshipping  the  sun.  4  By 
day  they  pray  to  the  sun  respecting  the  seasons, 
which  he  governs,  that  he  would  send  them  in  due 
time;  and  that  India  might  thrive  :  and,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  they  intreat  the  solar  ray  not  to  be  impatient  of 
night,  and  to  remain  as  conducted  from  them 

Pliny  and  Solinus  J  also  describe  the  Gymnoso- 
phists  contemplating  the  sun :  and  Hierocles,  as 
cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  §,  expressly  de¬ 
clares  the  Brachmanes  to  be  particularly  devoted  to 
the  sun. 

This  worship,  which  distinguishes  the  orthodox 
Hindus ,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  rival  sects  of  Jina  and  Budd’ha. 

Porphyrius,  treating  of  a  class  of  religious  men, 
among  the  Indians ,  whom  the  Greeks  were  accus- 


*  tyiXoaotpoH;  r £  rot?  B am^tagSmd  II pa/xva?  spifMovs  Ijva?  xai 
iteyKTi-Kovt;.  x.  r.  A.  lib.  15. 

t  Ms$’  vtpefccv  ptv  oiiv  vXiov  i'&tg'luv  u^uv.  x.  r.  A.  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

X  Pliny,  lib.  7.  c.  2.  Solin.  I.  52. 

§  To  Bpcc^xuvuv  (pv Aov  (p»A ocotyav,  xal  GeO<?  <piA«v,  ^Aiw 

xa9o muiptvuv,  Step,  de  Ui  bibus,  ad  vocem  Brachmaues. 
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tomed  to  call  Gymnosophists ,  mentions  two  orders  of 
them  ;  '  one,  the  Brachmanes  ;  the  other,  the  Sama- 
naans :  the  Brachmanes  receive  religious  knowledge, 
like  the  priesthood,  in  right  of  birth  ;  but  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  are  select,  and  consist  of  persons  choosing  to 
prosecute  divine  studies/  He  adds,  on  the  authority 
of  Bard esa nes,  that  6  all  the  Brachmanes  are  of  one 
race  ;  for  they  are  all  descended  from  one  father  and 
one  mother.  But  the  Samaritans  are  not  of  their 
race ;  being  selected  from  the  whole  nation  of  In¬ 
dians,  as  before  mentioned.  The  Brachman  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  domination;  and  contributes  nothing  to 
others  #/ 

In  this  passage,  the  Brachman ,  as  an  hereditary 
order  of  priesthood,  is  contrasted  with  another  reli¬ 
gious  order;  to  which  persons  of  various  tribes  were 
admissible  :  and  the  Samantans ,  who  are  obviously 
the  same  with  the  Germanes  of  Strabo,  were  doubt¬ 
less  Sannydsis  ;  but  may  have  belonged  to  any  of  the 
sects  of  Hindus .  The  name  seems  to  bear  some  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  ' Sraman'as ,  or  ascetics  of  the  Jamas  and 
Baudd'has. 

Clemens  Alexandrines  does  indeed  hint,  that 
all  the  Brachmanes  revered  their  wise  men  as  deities  f ; 
and  in  another  place,  he  describes  them  as  worship¬ 
ping  Hercules  and  Pan  But  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Clemens  is  most  in  point.  Having  said, 
that  philosophy  flourished  anciently  among  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  afterwards  was  introduced  among  the 
Greeks;  he  instances  the  prophets  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chaldees  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  Druids  of  the 
Gauls  (Galatre);  the  Samanccans  of  the  Bactrians ; 

I  ■  yfcimw  nri—1  m.  1  ■—  . ■ ■  ■  ..  > 

*  Porph.  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  4. 
f  K&t  &c.  Strom,  lib.  1, 

t  Strom,  lib.  3,  &c. 
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the  philosophers  of  the  Celts  ;  the  Magi  of  the  Per¬ 
sians ;  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indians:  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus. — They  are  of  two  kinds,  some  called 
Sarmanes ,  other  Brdchmanes \  Among  the  Sarmanes , 
those  called  Allobii #,  neither  inhabit  towns,  nor 
have  houses  ;  they  are  clad  with  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  eat  acorns,  and  drink  water  with  their  hands. 
They  know  not  marriage,  nor  procreation  of  chil¬ 
dren ;  like  those  now  called  Encratetai  (chaste). 
There  are  likewise,  among  the  Indians ,  persons  obey¬ 
ing  the  precepts  of  Butta,  whom  they  worship  as  a 
god,  on  account  of  his  extreme  venerableness  tf 

Here,  to  my  apprehension,  the  followers  of  Bud- 
d'ha  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Brack  maizes 
and  Sarmanes  j.  The  latter,  called  Germanes ,  by 
Strabo,  and  Samanceans ,  by  Porphyrius,  are  the 
ascetics  of  a  different  religion;  and  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  sect  of  Jin  a,  or  to  another.  The 
Brachmanes  are  apparent!}'  those,  who  are  described 
by  Ph  iLOSTRATUs  and  Hierocles,  as  worshipping 
the  sun  ;  and,  by  Strabo  and  by  Arrian,  as  per¬ 
forming  sacrifices  for  the  common  benefit,  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  individuals.  The  religion,  which 
they  practised,  was  so  far  conformable  with  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Vedas :  and  their  doctrine  and  observ¬ 
ances,  their  manners  and  opinions,  as  noticed  by  the 
authors  above  cited,  agree  with  no  other  religious 
institutions  known  in  India ,  but  the  orthodox  sect. 


^  *  >Same  with  the  Hylobii  of  Strabo.  C. 

f  AitIov  ob  r utuv  %  ysvo$f  ' o t  pc bv  ^ccgfAcivoti,  ccvtuiv.  ot  Bpcc^iuven 

xaAy //-fvoi.  ycu  T'xv  'La.p^avuv  ot  AAA o(3tot  TrpoiTotyopevbpcBVot,  y]e  Trohstg  oijtacrjv, 
isT£  riyocg  v,  dev^puv  S'b  upcOievvvvToct  QX oio<£,  x.ccl  uy.po^pva,  ciT&vTcct, 

xoct  ufrup  ra,i$  y/Epcn  Trivy&.v*  a  yccfxovf  a  Tra.i^oTroitocv  ’tacccrtv,  ucrvtp  ot  vvv 
EyxfccTyflctt  y.ccXs^Bvot.  uat  ^£  tuiv  ot-  t oTq  Barla  Tru^b/xtvot  Trupciy- 

feXpcctatv’  bv  eft  In-BpSoXviv  a-BpcvbT-/]r©^  Itq  Qbov  T£T;/x?jxacri.  Strom,  lib.  ]. 

+  ^  i,e  Passage  lias  been  interpreted  differently  ;  as  if  Clemens  said, 
that  the  Allobii  were  those  who  worshipped  Butta,  (See  MoRERl 
Art.  Sammaneens.)  The  text  is  ambiguous. 
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Iii  short,  the  Brahmanes  are  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Greek  authors,  as  the  first  of  the  tribes  or  casts,  into 
which  the  Indian  nation  was  then,  as  now,  divided. 
They  are  expressly  discriminated  from  the  sect  of 
Buddha  by  one  ancient  author,  and  from  the  Sar- 
manes ,  or  Samaritans,  (ascetics  of  various  tribes,)  by 
others.  They  are  described  by  more  than  one  autho¬ 
rity,  as  worshipping  the  sun,  as  performing  sacrifices^ 
and  as  denying  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  main¬ 
taining  other  tenets  incompatible  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  sects  of  Buddha  or  Jina,  could  be 
meant.  Their  manners  and  doctrine,  as  described 
by  these  authors,  are  quite  conformable  with  the  no¬ 
tions  and  practice  of  the  orthodox  Hindus .  It  may 
therefore  be  confidently  inferred,  that  the  followers 
of  the  Vedas  flourished. in  India ,  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  :  and  continued  tq 
flourish  from  the  time  of  Megasthenes,  who  de¬ 
scribed  them  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  to 
that  of  Porphyrius,  who  speaks  of  them,  on  latei; 
authority,  in  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

/ 

I  have  thus  stated,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  permitted,  a  few  of  the  facts  and  reasons 
by  which  the  opinion,  that  the  religion  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  orthodox  Hindus  are  more  modern  than 
the  doctrines  of  Jin  a  and  of  Buddha,  may,  as  I 
think,  be  successfully  resisted.  I  have  not  under¬ 
taken  a  formal  refutation  of  it,  and  have,  therefore, 
passed,  unnoticed,  objections  which  are  founded  or\ 
misapprehension. 

*  «■  %  t 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  past  pre¬ 
valence  of  either  of  those  sects  in  particular  places? 
with  its  subsequent  persecution  there  by  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of 'Si  va,  or  of  Vishnu,  is  no  proof  of  its 
general  priority.  Hindustan  proper  was  the  early  seat 
of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  and  the  acknowledged  cradle 
of  both  the  sects  in  question.  They  were  foreigners 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  •  and  admitting,  as  a  fact, 
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(what  need  not,  however,  be  conceded,)  that  the  or¬ 
thodox  Hindus  had  not  been  previously  settled  in  the 
Carnat'aca  and  other  districts,  in  which  the  Jamas 
or  the  Baudd'has  have  flourished,  it  cannot  be  thence 
concluded,  that  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  did  not 
precede  them  in  other  provinces. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  establishment  of 
parti clar  sects,  among  the  Hindus  who  acknowledge 
the  Vedas ,  does  not  affect  the  general  question  of  re¬ 
lative  antiquity.  The  special  doctrines  introduced  by 
'Sancara-Acharya,  by  Ramanuja,  and  by  Ma'd- 
hava'cha'rya,  and  of  course  the  origin  of  the  sects 
which  receive  those  doctrines,  may  be  referred,  with 
precision,  to  the  periods  when  their  authors  lived  : 
but  the  religion,  in  which  they  are  sectaries,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  much  earlier  origin. 

To  revert  to  the  immediate  object  of  these  observa¬ 
tions;  which  is  that  of  explaining  and  supporting  the 
information  communicated  by  Major  Mackenzie  : 
I  shall,  for  that  purpose,  state  the  substance  of  a  few 
passages  from  a  work  of  great  authority,  among  the 
*  JainaSy  entitled  Calpa-Sutra ,  and  from  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  by  an  author  of  the  Jaina 
sect. 

The  Abhiddiana  Chintdmeni ,  a  vocabulary  of  syno¬ 
nymous  terms,  by  Hemachandra  acha'rya,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  chapters  (Cdndas,)  the  contents  of 
which  are  thus  stated  in  the  author’s  preface.  ‘  The 
superior  deities  ( Devad'hidevas )  are  noticed  in  the 
first  chapter;  the  gods  (Divas)  in  the  second;  men 
in  the  third;  beings  furnished  with  one  or  more 
senses  in  the  fourth;  the  infernal  regions  in  the  fifth; 
and  terms  of  general  use  in  the  sixth.  4  The  earth/ 
observes  this  author,  ‘  water,  fire,  air,  and  trees,  have 
a  single  organ  or  sense  (indriya) ;  worms,  ants,  spi¬ 
ders,  and  the  like,  have  two,  three,  or  four  senses ; 
elephants,  peacocks,  fish,  and  other  beings  moving 
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on  the  earth,  in  the  sky,  or  in  water,  are  furnished 
with  five  senses;  and  so  are  gods  and  men,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  hell/ 

The  first  chapter  begins  with  the  synonyma  of  a 
Jina  or  deified  saint:  among  which  the  most  common 
are  Arhat ,  Jineswara ,  Tirt'kancara  or  Tirthacara: 
others,  viz.  Jina ,  Sarvajnya ,  and  Bhagavat ,  occur 
also  in  the  dictionary  of  Amera  as  terms  for  a  Jina 
or  Buddha  ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Buddha ,  nor  Sugata ,  is  stated  by  He'machan- 
dra  among  these  synonyma.  In  the  subsequent 
chapter,  however,  on  the  subject  of  inferior  gods, 
after  noticing  the  gods  of  Hindu  mythology,  (In  dr  a 
and  the  rest,  including  Brahma.',  & c.)  he  states  the 
synonyma  of  a  Buddha ,  Sugata ,  or  Bodhisatzva  ;  and 
afterwards  specifies  seven  such,  viz.  Vipasyi,  SicAhi, 
Vis' wanna,  Cucuch’handa,  Canchana,  and  Ca's- 
yapa*  expressly  mentioning  as  the  seventh  Bud d’- 
ha,  'Sa'cyasinha,  also  named  Serva'rt’hasidd'ha, 
son  of  Sudd’hodana  and  Maya',  a  kinsman  of  the 
sun,  from  the  race  of  Gautama. 

In  the  first  chapter,  after  stating  the  general  term® 
for  a  Jina  or  Arhat ;  the  author  proceeds  to  enume¬ 
rate  twenty-four  Arhat s ,  who  have  appeared  in  the 
present  Avasarpini  age  :  and  afterwards  observes,  that 
excepting  Munisuvrata  and  Ne'mi,  who  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Hart,  the  remaining  twenty-two 
Jinas  were  born  in  the  line  of  IcsHw'ACuf.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  several  Jinas  are  then  men¬ 
tioned  ;  their  attendants;  their  standards  or  charac- 


*  Two  of  these  names  occur  in  Captain  Mahony’s  and  Mr.  Join- 
VI  RLE’s  lists  of  five  Budb’has.  As.  Res.  vol.  7,  p.  32  and  414. 

f  I  understand  that  the  Jain  as  have  a  mythological  poem  ern 
titled  Harivansd  purdnd,  different  from  the  Harivansd  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.  Their  IsCHWACU,  likewise,  is  a  different  person;  aud  the  name 
is  said  to  he  a  title  of  their  first  Jina.  Risk  ah  a  dev  a. 
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teristics ;  and  the  complexions  with  which  they  are 
figured  or  described. 

\ 

/ 

The  author  next  enumerates  twenty-four  Jinas  who 
have  appeared  in  the  past  Utsarpini  period;  and 
twenty -four  others  who  will  appear  in  the  future  age: 
and,  through  the  remainder  of  the  first  book,  explains 
terms  relative  to  the  Jaina  religion. 

The  names  of  the  Jinas  are  specified  in  Major 
Mackenzie’s  communication.  Wherever  those  names 
agree  with  He'machandras  enumeration,  I  have  add¬ 
ed  no  remark ;  but  where  a  difference  occurs  I  have 
noticed  it*  adding  in  the  margin  the  name  exhibited 
an  the  Sanscrit  text. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  the  information  gathered  from 
IIe'maciiandra’s  vocabulary,  and  from  the  Calpa 
Sutra  and  other  authorities,  relative  to  the  Jinas  be¬ 
longing  to  the  present  period.  They  appear  to  be 
the  deified  saints,  who  are  now  worshipped  by  the 
Jama  sect.  They  are  all  figured  in  the  same  con¬ 
templative  posture,  with  little  variation  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  besides  a  difference  of  complexion :  but 
the  several  Jinas  have  distinguishing  marks  or  charac¬ 
teristic  signs,  which  are  usually  engraved  on  the  pe¬ 
destals  of  their  images,  to  discriminate  them. 

1.  Rishabha,  or  Vrishabha,  of  the  race  of  Icsit- 
wacu,  was  son  of  Na'bhi  by  Mauude'va  :  he  is  fi¬ 
gured  of  a  yellow  or  golden  complexion  ;  and  has  a 
bull  for  his  characteristic.  His  stature,  as  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  was  500  poles  (dhanush);  and  the  duration  of  his 
life,  8,400,000  great  years  ( purva-varsha ).  According 
to  the  Calpa  Sutra,  as  interpreted  by  the  commentator, 
Re  was  born  at  Cosala  or  Ayod'hya  (whence  he  is  named 

**  *  "*  ■■  >>  _ - — 


*  See  pages  26 0,  261,  26*2, 
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Causalicd ),  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  third  age. 
He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint; 
and  is  therefore  entitled  Prafhama -Raj  a,  Prafhama 
Bhicshacara ,  Prafhama  Jina ,  and  Prafhama  Tir - 
fhancara .  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king, 
his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned  6, 300,000 
years ;  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons  : 
and,  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing 
through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity, 
departed  from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  named  Asht'dpada.  The  date  of  his  apotheosis 
was  3  years  and  8-§-  months  before  the  end  of  the 
third  age,  at  the  precise  interval  of  one  whole  age 
before  the  deification  of  the  last  Jina. 

2.  Ajita  was  son.  of  Jita'satru  by  Vijaya': 
of  the  same  race  with  the  first  Jina,  and  represented 
as  of  the  like  complexion  ;  with  an  elephant  for  his 
distinguishing  mark.  His  stature  was  4.50  poles; 
and  his  life  extended  to  7,200,000  great  years.  His 
deification  took  place,  in  the  fourth  age,  when  fifty 
lacs  has  of  crors  of  oceans  of  years  had  elapsed  out  of 
the  tenth  cror  of  crors 

3.  Sa  mbhava  was  son  of  Jita'ri  by  Sena7  ;  of 
the  same  race  and  complexion  with  the  preceding ; 
distinguished  by  a  horse ;  his  stature  was  400  poles; 
he  lived  6, 000, 000  years;  and  he  was  deified  30  lac - 
shas  of  crors  of  Sdgaras  after  the  second  Jina. 

4.  Abiiinandana  was  son  of  Sambara  by  Sidd- 
ha'rt’ha':  he  has  an  ape  for  his  peculiar  sign.  His 
stature  was  300  poles  ;  and  his  life  reached  to 
5,000,000  years.  His  apotheosis  was  later  by  10  lac* 
shas  of  crors  of  Sagaras  than  the  foregoing. 


*  The  divisions  of  time  have  been  noticed  by  Major  Macken¬ 
zie,  p.  257,  and  will  be  further  explained. 

Vol.  IX.  X 
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5,  Sumati  was  son  of  Megha  by  Manga  la:  lie 
has  a  curlew  for  his  characteristic.  His  life  endured 
4,000,000  years,  and  his  deification  was  nine  lacshas 
of  crors  of  Sugar  as  after  the  fourth  Jina . 

6.  Padmaprabha  was  son  of  Srid’hara  by  Su- 
si m a  ;  of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding,,  but  de¬ 
scribed  of  a  red  complexion.  He  has  a  lotos  for  his 
mark :  and  lived  3,000,000  years,  being  200  poles  in 
stature.  He  was  deified  90,000  crors  of  Sugar  as  after 
the  fifth  Jina . 


7.  Supa'jrsVa  was  son  of  Pratishta  by  Prit’hwi  : 
of  the  same  line  with  the  foregoing;  but  represented 
with  a  golden  complexion  :  his  sign  is  the  figure 
called  Swastica.  He  lived  2,000,000  years; 

and  was  deified  _ _ _  9,000  crors  of  Sagaras  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  sixth  Jina. 


8.  Chandraprabha  was  son  of  Mama  sen  a  by 
Lacshmana/;  of  the  same  race  witli  the  last,  but 
figured  with  a  fair  complexion:  his  sign  is  the  moon; 
his  stature  was  150  poles,  and  he  lived  1,000,000 
years  :  and  his  apotheosis  took  place  900  crors  of 
Sagaras  later  than  the  seventh  Jina . 


9.  Pushpadanta,  also  named  Suvid'hi,  was  son 
of  Supriya  by  Rama:  of  the  same  line  with  the 
preceding,  and  described  of  a  similar  complexion  : 
his  mark  is  a  marine  monster  ( Macara):  his  stature 
was  100  poles,  and  the  duration  of  his  life  200,000 
years.  He  was  deified  90  crors  of  Sagaras  after  the 
eighth  Jina. 

10.  Sitala  was  son  of  Dri-'d’ii auat'iia  by  Nan- 
da':  of  the  sgme  race,  and  represented  with  a  golden 
complexion  :  his  characteristic  is  the  mark  called 
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' Srivatsa .  His  stature  was  90  poles  ;  and 

his  life  I^OjOOO  great  years;  his  dei¬ 

fication  WW  dates  9  crors  of  Sugar  as  later 
than  the  v-'  preceding. 

11.  SreVan  ('Sre'yas)  or  'Sreya'nsa,  was  son 
of  Vishnu  by  Vishna';  of  the  same  race,  and  with 
a  similar  complexion ;  having  a  rhinoceros  for  his 
sign.  He  was  80  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000 
common  years.  His  apotheosis  took  place  more  than 
100  Sagaras  of  years  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age. 

12.  Va'supujya  was  son  of  Vasupujya  by  Jaya': 
Oi  the  same  race,  and  represented  with  a  red  com¬ 
plexion,  having  a  buffalo  for  his  mark :  and  he  was 
70  poles  high,  lived  7,200,000  years,  and  was  dei¬ 
fied  later  by  54  Sagaras  than  the  eleventh  Jina. 

1 3.  Vim  ala  was  son  of  Critavarman  by  'Sya'ma; 
of  the  same  race ;  described  of  a  golden  complexion, 
having  a  boar  for  his  characteristic he  was  60  poles 
high,  lived  6,000,000  years,  and  was  deified  30  Su¬ 
gar  as  later  than  the  twelfth  Jina . 

14.  Ananta,  also  named  Anantajit,  was  son 
of  Sinhase'na  by  SuyasV.  He  has  a  falcon  for  his 
sign  ;  his  stature  was  50  poles,  the  duration  of  hi# 
life  3,000,000  years,  and  his  apotheosis  9  Sagaras 
after  the  preceding. 

15.  1).’ harm  a  was  son  of  Bhanu  by  Suvrata'; 
characterised  by  the  thunderbolt :  45  poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  1,000,000  years  :  deified  4  Sagaras  later 
than  the  foregoing. 

16.  Sant i  was  son  of  Vis'wasena  by  Achira, 
having  an  antelope  for  his  sign  ;  lie  was  40  poles 
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high,  lived  100,000  years,  and  was  deified  2  Sdgaras 
subsequent  to  the  last  mentioned  *. 

17.  Cunt’hu  was  son  of  Sura,  by  'Sri  ;  he  has  a 
goat  for  his  mark  ;  his  height  was  35  poles,  and  his 
life  95,000  years.  His  apotheosis  is  dated  in  the  last 
palya  of  the  fourth  age. 

18.  Aha  was  son  of  Sudarsana  by  Devi  :  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  figure  called  Nandavarta : 


r  •  *  r *  1  .... 

his  stature  was  30  poles,  his  life  84,000  years,  and 
his  deification  1000  crors  of  years  before  the  next 
Jina . 

T9.  Malli  was  son  of  Cumbha  by  PrabhaVali; 
of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding;  and  represented 
of  a  blue  complexion ;  having  ajar  for  his  character¬ 
istic  ;  he  was  25  poles  high,  and  lived  55,000  years  ; 
and  was  deified  6,584,000  years  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  age. 

20.  Munisuvrata,  also  named  Suvrata,  or 
Muni,  was  son  of  Sumitra  by  Padma',  sprung 
from  the  race  called  Harivans'a;  represented  with 


*  The  life  of  this  Jina  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  work  entitled 
Sintipurtm*, 
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a  black  complexion,  having  a  tortoise  for  his  sign : 
his  height  was  £0  poles,  and  his  life  extended  to 
30,000  years.  His  apotheosis  is  dated  1,184,000 
years  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  age. 

21.  Nami  was  son  of  Vijaya  by  Vipra';  of  the 
race  of  Icshwacu  :  figured  with  a  golden  complexion; 
having  for  his  mark  a  blue  water-lily  (Nilotpala );  his 
stature  was  15  poles;  his  life  10,000  years :  and  his 
deification  took  place  584,000  years  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  fourth  age. 

22.  Ne'mi,  also  called  Arisht'ane'mi,  was  son  of 
the  king  Sumudrajaya  by  'Siva;  of  the  line  deno¬ 
minated  Harivans  a  ;  described  as  of  a  black  com¬ 
plexion,  having  a  conch  for  his  sign.  According  to 
the  Caipa  sutra ,  he  was  born  at  Soriyapura ;  and, 
when  300  years  of  age,  entered  on  the  practice  of 
austerity.  He  employed  700  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  sanctity;  and,  having  attained 
the  age  of  1000  years,  departed  from  this  world  at 
Ujjinta ,  which  is  described  as  the  peak  of  a  mountain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  commentator,  with  Gira~ 
nara  *.  The  date  of  this  event  is  84,000  vears  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

23.  Pa'rs'wa  (or  Pa'us'wanaYha)  was  son  of  the 
king  As'wasena  by  Va'ma',  or  Ba'ma'de'vI  ;  of  the 
race  of  Icshwacu  ;  figured  with  a  blue  complexion, 
having  a  serpent  for  his  characteristic.  The  life  of 
this  celebrated  Jina,  who  was  perhaps  the  real 
founder  .of  the  sect,  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  entitled 
Parswanat'ha  charitra.  According  to  the  Caipa 

** — — - - - — -  ■  -  -  -  - ~ r 

* 

*  I  understand  this  to  be  a  mountain  situated  in  the  west  of  India ; 
and  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

x  3 
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sutra,  he  was  born  at  Bdndrasi  %  and  commenced 
Ins  series  of  religious  austerities  at  thirty  years  of 
age ;  and  having  completed  them  in  70  years,  and 
having  consequently  attained  the  age  of  100  years, 
he  died  on  Mount  Sammtya  or  Samet  j\  This  hap¬ 
pened  precisely  250  years  before  the  apotheosis  of 
the  next  Jin  a  :  being  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
Ccdpa  sutra  at  1230  years  before  the  date  of  that 
book. 

24.  Vard’hama'na,  also  named  Via  a,  Maha- 
vi'ra,  &c.  and  surnamed  Charama-tirt'  hacrit ,  or  last 
of  the  Jinas :  emphatically  called  Sraman'a,  or  the 
saint.  He  is  reckoned  son  of  Siddha'rt’ha  by  Tri- 
s'ala';  and  is  described  of  a  golden  complexion, 
having  a  lion  for  his  standard. 

The  subject  of  the  Calpa  sutra  before  cited  is  the 
life  and  institutions  of  this  Jlna.  I  shall  here  state 
an  abstract  of  his  history  as  there  given,  premising 
that  the  work,  like  other  religious  books  of  the 
Jainas ,  is  composed  in  the  Preterit  called  MdgacThi ; 
and  that  the  Sanscrit  language  is  used  by  the  Jainas 
for  translations,  or  for  commentaries,  on  account  of 
the  great  obscurity  of  the  Prdcrit  tongue  J. 

- - — - - .. - - - - - - - - - - -  - - - - 

i. »'  ■  *  ’  '  *  ?•  -  X  *  '  •  *  • 

*  Bhtlupurd ,  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  is  esteemed  holy,  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity/ 

f  Samet  sic  liar  a,  called  in  Major  Rennet's  map  Par  sonant,  is  si¬ 
tuated  among  the  hills  between  Bihdr  and  Bengal,  its  holiness  is 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jainas :  and  it  is  said  to  be  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  India. 

|  This  Prdcrit ,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  language  introduced 
by  dramatic  poets  into  their  writings,  and  assigned  by  them  to  the 
female  persons  in  their:  dramas,  is  1’oriued  from  Sanscrit .  I  once 
conjectured  it  to  have  been  formerly  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the 
Sdraswata  Brahmens  (As.  Res.  vol.  7,  p.  219;)  but  this  conjecture 
bas  not  been  confirmed  by  further  researches.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
came  language  with  the  Pdli  of  Ceylon . 
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According  to  this  authority,  the  last  Tirfhancopa* 
quitting  the  state  of  a  deity,  and  relinquishing  the 
longevity  of  a  god,  to  obtain  immortality  as  a  saint, 
was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  age, 
(now  past,)  when  75  years  and  8y  months  of  it  re¬ 
mained.  He  was  at  first  conceived  by  DeVa'nanda, 
wife  of  Rishabhadatta,  a  Brahmana  inhabiting 
Brahmanacimda grama ,  a  city  of  Bharat  arai'sha,  in 
Jambudzv'ipa.  The  conception  was  announced  to  her 
by  dreams.  Indra  or  'Sacra,  who  is  the  pre¬ 
siding  deity  on  the  south  of  Meru ,  and  abides  in  the 
first  range  of  celestial  regions,  called  SaucT karma, 
being  apprized  of  MahaVira’s  incarnation,  prostrated 
himself,  and  worshipped  the  future  saint;  but  re¬ 
flecting  that  no  great  personage  was  ever  born  in  an 
indigent  and  mendicant  family,  as  that  of  a  Brah- 
mana ,  Indra  commanded  his  chief  attendant  Mari¬ 
na  igu mesh i,  to  remove  the  fetus  from  the  womb  of 
I)  eVa'nanda'  to  that  of  Trisa  la,  wife  of  Sidd?- 
hart’ha,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Icshwacu,  and 
of  the  Casyapa  family.  This  was  accordingly  ex¬ 
ecuted;  and  the  new  conception  was  announced  to 
Trisa  la'  by  dreams  ;  which  were  expounded  by 
soothsayers,  as  foreboding  the  birth  of  a  future  Jinar 
In  due  time,  he  was  born,;  and  his  birth  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings. 

His  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Vard’hama'na, 
But  he  is  also  known  by  two  other  names ;  Sramana 
and  Maha'vira.  His  father  has  similarly  three  ap¬ 
pellations,  Sidd’ha'rt’ha,  Sreya'nsa,  and  Yas'aswI  ; 
and  his  .mother  likewise  has  three  titles,  Trisala, 
Vide'hadinna',  and  FrItica'rin'i.  His  paternal 
uncle  was  Supa'rswa,  his  elder  brother,  Nandi- 

- — * - - - - -  ■  ..il...  M|j  >  — * 

*■  <  V  *  •  "  ^ 

*  The  Jamas  admit  numerous  Indras  ;  but  some  of  the  attri¬ 
butes,  stated  in  this  place  by  the  Calyasutra ,  belong  to  the  Indra' 

the  Indian  mythology. 

X  4 
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vard’hana,  liis  sister  (mother  of  Jama'li)  Sudar- 
sana'  His  wife  was  Yas6da',  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  (who  became  wife  of  Jamali,)  named 
Anojja  and  Priyadars'ana'.  His  grand-daughter 
was  called  'Se'shavati  and  Jasovati. 

His  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  28  years 
of  age ;  and  he  afterwards  continued  two  years  with 
his  elder  brother :  after  the  second  year  he  renounced 
worldly  pursuits,  and  departed  amidst  the  applauses 
of  gods  and  menr  to  practise  austerities.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  devout  exercises,  and  of  his  attainment 
of  divine  knowledge,  is  related  at  great  length. 
Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat,  or  Jina,  being 
worthy  of  universal  adoration,  and  having  subdued 
all  passions*;  being  likewise  omniscient  and  all- 
seeing  :  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  72  years,  he  became 
exempt  from  all  pain  for  ever.  This  event  is  stated 
to  have  happened  at  the  court  of  king  Hastipala, 
in  the  city  of  Paxvdpuri ,  or  Pdpdpuri  f  ;  and  is  dated 
3  years  and  8-^-  months  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age,  (called  Duchamd  suchama )  in  the  great  period 
named  avasarpini .  The  author  of  the  Calpasutra 
mentions,  in  several  places,  that,  when  he  wrote, 
980  years  had  elapsed  since  this  apotheosis  J.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  the  death  of  the  last  Jina  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 


*  So  the  commentator  expounds  both  terms.  ** 

+  Near  Rdjagrihay  in  Bihdr.  It  is  accordingly  a  place  of  sanctity, 
Other  holy  places,  which  have  been  mentioned  to  me,  are  Champd- 
puriy  near  Bhdgalpur ,  Chandrdvati  distant  ten  miles  from  Benares. 
and  the  ancient  city  Hastindpura ,  in  Hindustan:  also  Satrunjayu , 
said  to  be  situated  in  the  west  of  India. 

J  Samanassa  Bhagavau  Maha  bi  r assa  Jkva  duhkha  Hinassa 
Navab^sa  Sayiin  Bicwartain  dasamassaya  Basa  say  assa  ayam  Asi  ime 
sambach  hare  Cede  gach’hai.  Nine  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  adorable  Maha'bi'ra  became  exempt  from  pain  ;  and,  of  the 
tenth  century  ot  years,  eighty  are  the  time  which  is  now  elapsed. 
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since ;  and  the  Calpasatra  appeal  s  therefore  to  have 
been  composed  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago 

The  several  Jinas  are  described  as  attended  bv  nu- 
merous  followers,  distributed  into  classes,  under  a 
few  chief  disciples,  entitled  Ganad'haras ,  or  Gand- 
d'hipas .  The  last  Jina  had  nine  such  classes  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  under  eleven  disciples.  Indrabhuti,  Ac- 
n ib hut i,  Va'yubbuti,  Vyacta,  Sudharma,  Man- 
DICAPUTRA,  MaURYAPUTUA,  ACAMPITA,  AcHALA- 
bhra'ta',  Me'tarya,  Prabha'sa.  Nine  of  these 
disciples  died  with  Maiiavira  ;  and  two  of  them, 
In  drabhuti  and  Sudharma,  survived  him,  and 
subsequently  attained  beatitude.  The  Calpasatra 
adds,  that  all  ascetics,  or  candidates  for  holiness, 
were  pupils  in  succession  from  Sudharma,  none  of 
the  others  having*  left  successors.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  trace  the  succession  from  Sudharma  to 
the  different  Sachas ,  or  orders  of  priests,  many  of 
which  appear  still  to  exist.  This  enumeration  dis¬ 
proves  the  list  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie 
by  the  head  priest  of  Belligola. 

The  ages  and  periods,  which  have  been  more  than 
once  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Jamas, 
are  briefly  explained  in  He'machandra’s  vocabulary. 
In  the  second  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  heavens 
and  the  gods,  See.  the  author,  speaking  of  time, 
observes,  that  it  is  distinguished  into  Avasarpini  and 
Utsarpini ,  adding  that  the  whole  period  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  twenty  cotis  of  cotis  of  Sagaras ;  or 
2,000,000,000,000,000  oceans  of  years.  I  do  not 
find,  that  he  any  where  explains  the  space  of  time 


*  The  most  ancient  copy  in  my  possession,  aiirl  the  oldest  one 
which  t  have  seen,  is  dated  in  1614  sanjvat:  it  is  nearly  250  years 
•Id. 
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denominated  Sugar  a,  or  ocean.  But  I  understand  it 
to  be  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  time,  which 
would  elapse,  before  a  vast  cavity,  filled  with  chop¬ 
ped  hairs,  could  be  emptied,  at  the  rate  of  one  piece 
of  hair  in  a  century:  the  time  requisite  to  empty 
such  a  cavity,  measured  by  a  yojana  every  way,  is  a 
Palj/a  ;  and  that  repeated  ten  cot  is  of  cotis  of  times 
is  a  Sugar  a. 

Each  of  the  periods,  above-mentioned,  is  stated 
by  He'  machandra,  as  comprizing  six  Aras ;  the 
names  and  duration  of  which  agree  with  the  inform¬ 
ation  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie  :  In  the 
one,  or  the  declining  period,  they  pass  from  extreme 
felicity  (eccmtasuhc’ha)  through  intermediate  grada¬ 
tions,  to  extreme  misery  (ecanta  duhcha).  In  the 
other,  or  rising  period,  they  ascend,  in  the  same 
order,  from  misery  to  felicity.  During  the  three 
first  ages  of  one  period,  mortals  lived  for  one,  two, 
or  three  Palyas;  their  stature  was  one,  two,  or  three 
leagues  (Gavyutis);  and  they  subsisted  on  the  fruit 
of  miraculous  trees;  which  yielded  spontaneously 
food,  apparel,  ornaments,  garlands,  habitation,  nur¬ 
ture,  light,  musical  instruments,  and  household  uten¬ 
sils.  In  the  fourth  age,  men  lived  ten  millions  of 
years;  and  their  stature  was  500  poles  (Dhanush) : 
in  the  fifth  age,  the  life  of  man  is  a  hundred  years  : 
and  the  limit  of  his  stature,  seven  cubits :  in  the 
sixth,  he  is  reduced  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  height 
of  one  cubit.  In  the  nex-t  period,  this  succession  of 
ages  is  reversed,  and  afterwards  they  recommence  a$ 
before. 

Here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  Jamas  are 
still  more  extravagant  in  their  inventions,  than  the 

w— - - — - - — _ - . — - - - - - - 


*  1.000.000.000.000.000  paljasz:  one  sugata,  or  sugar  opama. 
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prevailing  sects  of  Hindus ,  absurd  as  these  are  in 
their  fables. 

In  his  third  chapter,  He'maciiandra,  having 
stated  the  terms  for  paramount  and  tributary 
princes,  mentions  the  twelve  Chacravartis ,  and  adds 
the  patronymics  and  origin  of  them.  Bharat  a  is 
surnamed  A'rshabhi,  or  son  of  Rishabha  ;  Mac  ha- 
van  is  son  of  Vijaya  ;  and  Sanatcuma'ra,  of  As>- 
wasE'NA.  Sa'nti,  Cunt’hu  and  Ara  are  the  Jinas 
so  named.  Sag  ara  is  described  as  son  of  Sumitra  * 
Sub  hum  a  is  entitled  Ca'rtavirya;  Padma  is  said 
to  be  son  of  Padmottara  ;  Harishena  ofHARi; 
Jay  a  of  Vijaya  ;  Brahmadatta  of  Brahaie  ;  and 
all .  are  declared  to  have  sprung  from  the  race  of 
Jcshwacu.  ; 

A  list  follows,  which,  like  the  preceding,  agrees 
nearly  with  the  information  communicated  to  Major 
Mackenzie.  It  consists  of  nine  persons,  entitled 
Vasudevas ,  and  Cnshnas.  Here  Triprisht'a  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  patronymic  Pra  ja'patya  ;  Dwi- 
prishta  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Brahaie; 
Swayambhu  is  expressly  called  a  son  of  Rudra; 
and  Purushottaaia,  of  Soma,  or  the  moon.  Pu- 
rushasiniia  is  surnamed  'Sai  vi,  or  son  of  'Siva  ;  Pe¬ 
ru  s  n  a  p  u N i) a ri c a ,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Ma- 
ha'siras.  Datta  is  termed  son  of  Agnisinha; 
Naratana  has  the  patronymic  Da'sarat’hi  (which 
belongs  to  Ra'machandra)  :  and  CpJsiina  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  sprung  from  Vasude'va. 

Nine  other  persons  are  next  mentioned,  under  the 
designation  of  Sue  la  Balas,  viz.  1  A  cl/ a  la.  2  Vijaya . 
3  Bhadra.  4  Suprabha.  v  5  Sudarsana.  6  Amanda* 
7  Nanda .  8  Padma ,  9  Rama. 


They  are  followed  by  a  list  of  nine  foes  of  Vishnu  : 
it  corresponds  nearly  with  one  of  the  lists  noticed  by 
Major  Mackenzie,  viz.  1  AsVagriva,  2  Ta'raca, 
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3  Me'raca,  4  Mad’hu,  5  Nisumbha,  6  Bali,  7 
Prahla'da.  8  The  king  of  Lanca  (Havana),  9 
The  king  of  A lagadha  (Jarasand’ha). 

It  is  observed,  that,  with  the  Jmas ,  these  com¬ 
plete  the  number  of  sixty-three  eminent  personages, 
viz.  24  Jims ,  12  Chacravartis ,  QVasudevas ,  9  lk/a- 
and  9  Prativasudevas . 

It  appears,  from  the  information  procured  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Mackenzie,  that  all  these  appertain  to- the  he¬ 
roic  history  of  the  writers.  Most  of  them  are 

also  well  known  to  the  orthodox  Hindus  ;  and  are 
the  principal  personages  in  the  Pur  an  as. 

He'machandra  subsequently  notices  many  names 
of  princes,  familiar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects, 
He  begins  with  PiiiVnu  son  of  Vena,  whom  he 
terms  the  first  king :  and  goes  on  to  Ma  nd’ha'ta', 
Harischandra  ;  Bharata  son  of  Dusiiyanta,  &c. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  enumeration  of  conspicuous 
princes,  he  mentions  Carn'a,  king  of  Champa  and 
Anga;  Ha'la  or  Sa'lavahana  ;  and  Cuma'rapa'la, 
surnamed  Chaulucya,  a  royal  saint,  who  seems, 
from  the  title  of  P aramdrhata ,  to  have  been  a  Jainq , 
and  apparently  the  only  one  in  that  enumeration. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  Hem  a- 
chandua,  (who  was  himself  a  theologian  of  his  sect, 
and  author  of  hymns  to  Jin  a  *,)  mentions  and  dis¬ 
criminates  the  various  sects ;  viz.  1st,  A'rhatas ,  or 
Jainas .  Sndly,  Saugatas ,  or  Bauddhas ,  and,  ‘Idly, 
six  philosophical  schools,  viz.  1st.  Naiydyica  ;  2d. 
Y6ga  ;  3d.  Ca  p i la s  Sanchya  ;  4th.  Vaiseshica  ;  5th. 


*  A  commentary  on  these  hymns  is  dated  in  Saca  1214  (A.  D. 
I2p2);  but  how  much  earlier  He'machandra  lived,  is  not  yet 
ascertained. 
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Varhaspatya ,  or  Nastica ;  and  6th.  Charvaca ,  or 
Locdyata .  The  two  last  are  reputed  atheistical,  as 
denying  a  future  state  and  a  providence.  If  those 
be  omitted,  and  the  two  Mimamas  inserted,  we  have 
the  six  schemes  of  Philosophy  familiar  to  the  Indian 
circle  of  the  sciences. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  He'machandra’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  relates  to  earth  and  animals.  Here  the  author 
mentions  the  distinctions  of  countries  which  appear 
to  he  adopted  by  the  Jamas  ;  viz.  the  regions  (Far* 
ska )  named  Bharata ,  Airavata ,  and  Vicleha,  to  which 
he  adds  Guru  ;  noticing  also  other  distinctions  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects,  but  explaining 
some  of  them  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jamas . 

4  Aryavartal  he  observes,  4  is  the  native  land  of 
Jinas ,  Chacris ,  and  Ardd'hachacris ,  situated  between 
the  Vind'hya  and  Himddri  mountains.’  This  remark 
confines  the  theatre  of  Jama  history,  religious  and 

#  »  »  v  7  O 

Heroic,  within  the  limits  of  Hindustan  proper. 

A  passage,  in  Bha'scara’s  treatise  on  the  sphere, 
will  suggest  further  observations  concerning  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Jainas,  on  the  divisions  of  the  earth. 
Having  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  it,  a 
notion  maintained  by  the  Bauddhas ,  (whom  some  of 
the  commentators,  as  usual  among  orthodox  Hindus , 
confound  with  the  Jainas ; )  respecting*  the  descent 
or  fall  of  the  earth  in  space ;  he  says  4  the  naked 
sectaries  and  the  rest  affirm,  that  two  suns,  two 
moons,  and  two  sets  of  stars,  appear  alternately  • 
against  them  I  allege  this  reasoning.  How  absurd  is 
the  notion  which  you  have  formed  of  duplicate  suns, 
moons,  and  stars;  when  you, see  the  revolution  of 
the  polar  fish  f 


*  GoUid'hyhya.  §.  3.  v.  S  &  IQ. 
t  Ursa  minor. 
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The  commentators  *  agree  that  the  Jamas  are  here 
meant :  and  one  of  them  remarks,  that  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  c  naked  sectaries,  See.  Because  the  class 
of  Digambaras  is  a  principal  one  among  these  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jamas  do  entertain  the  prepos¬ 
terous  notion  here  attributed  to  them  :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  Digambaras ,  among  the  Jainas ,  are 
distinguished  from  the  Sucldmbaras ,  not  merely  by 
the  white  dress  of  the  one,  and  the  nakedness  (or 
else  the  tawny  apparel)  of  the  other;  but  also  by 
some  particular  tenets  and  diversity  of  doctrine.— 
However,  both  concur  in  the  same  ideas  regarding 
the  earth  and  planets,  which  shall  be  forthwith 
stated,  from  the  authority  of  Jaina  books ;  after  re¬ 
marking,  by  the  way,  that  ascetics  of  the  orthodox 
sect,  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation,  when  they  be¬ 
come  Paramahansa ,  also  disuse  clothing. 

The  world,  which  according  to  the  Jainas ,  is  eter¬ 
nal,  is  figured  by  them  as  a  spindle  resting  on  half 
of  another;  or,  as  they  describe  it,  three  cups,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  inverted ;  and  the  uppermost 
meets  at  its  circumference  the  middle  one.  They  also 
represent  the  world  by  comparison  to  a  woman  with 
her  arms  akimbo 'j'.  Her  waist,  or  according  to  the 
description  first  mentioned,  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
cups,  is  the  earth.  The  spindle  above,  answering  to 
the  superior  portion  of  the  woman’s  person,  is  the 
abode  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  figure 
comprehends  the  infernal  regions.  The  earth,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  a  flat  surface,  is  bounded  by  a 
circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is  one  raju  J.  The 


*  Lacshmi'd .Vs a,  Muni's'wara,  and  the  V&sandbkdshya. 
t  The  Sangrahari'i  ratna  and  Locandb  sutra,  both  in  Prdcrit , 
lire  the  authorities  here  used, 

4  this  is  explained  to  be  a  measure  of  space,  through  which  the 
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lower  spindle  comprises  seven  tiers  of  inferior  earths 
or  hells,  at  the  distance  of  a  raja  from  each  other, 
and  its  base  is  measured  by  seven  raj  us.  These  seven 
hells  are  Patna  prabha ,  Samara  prabha ,  Balnea 
prabha ,  Panca  prabha ,  Dim  man  prabha,  Tama  prabha , 
Tamatama  prabha .  The  upper  spindle  is  also  seven 
rajas  high ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  five  raj  us . 
Its  summit,  which  is  4,500,000  Ybjanas  wide,  is  the 
abode  of  the  deified  saints  :  beneath  that  are  five  Vi- 
mcinas ,  or  abodes  of  gods  :  of  which  the  centre  one 
is  named  Sara  drill asidd 7? a :  it  is  encompassed  by  the 
regions  Aparajita ,  Jay  ant  a ,  Vajayanta ,  and  Vijaya . 
Next,  at  the  distance  of  one  raju  from  the  summit, 
follow  nine  tiers  of  worlds,  representing  a  necklace 
{ g.raiveyaca ,)  and  inhabited  by  gods,  denominated, 
from  their  conceited  pretensions  to  supremacy,  Aha- 
mindra.  These  nine  regions  are,  ' Adilya ,  Pritincara , 
Somanasa ,  Sumanasa ,  Suvisala ,  Sarvatobhadra ,  ilTn- 
norama ,  Supravaddha,  and  Sudars  ana. 

Under  these  regions  are  twelve  (the  Digambaras 
f?ay  sixteen)  other  regions,  in  eight  tiers,  from  one 
to  five  rq/zw  above  the  earth.  They  are  filled  with 
Vimanas,  or  abodes  of  various  classes  of  gods,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Calpanasis.  These  worlds, 
reckoning  from  that  nearest  the  earth  ;  are,  Sand' ha - 
ma  and  Is  ana ;  Sanatcumdra  and  Mahendra;  Brahrne ; 
Ldntaca ;  Sacra;  Sahasrara  ;  Anuta  and  Prdnata  ; 
Arana  and  Achy  at  a. 

The  sect  of  Jina  distinguish  four  classes  of  deities, 
the  Vaimanicas ,  Bhuvanapatls ,  Jiotislns ,  and  Vyan - 
i ards.  The  last  comprises  eight  orders  of  demigods, 
or  spirits,  admitted  by  the  Hindus  in  general,  as  the 


gods  are  able  to  travel  in  six  mont  hs,  at  the  rate  of  2,057*152  Fo/tf** 
(of  2QQQ  crusa  each,)  in  the  twinkling  of  au  eye. 
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Racshasas ,  Pisachas,  Cinnaras ,  &c.  supposed  to  range 
over  the  earth.  The  preceding  class  (Jyotishis), 
comprehends  five  orders  of  luminaries;  suns,  moons, 
planets,  constellations  and  stars,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  The  Vaimanicas  belong  to  the  various  Vi- 
mdnas ,  in  the  twelve  regions,  or  worlds,  inhabited 
by  gods.  The  class  of  Rhuvanapati  includes  ten  or¬ 
ders,  entitled  Asuracumdra ,  Ndgacumara ,  &c.;  each 
governed  by  two  Indras.  All  these  gods  are  mortal, 
except,  perhaps,  the  luminaries. 

The  earth  consists  of  numerous  distinct  continents, 
in  concentric  circles,  separated  by  seas  forming  rings 
between  them.  The  first  circle  is  Jambudwipa,  with 
the  mountain  Sudars'a  Mdru  in  the  centre.  It  is  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  ring  containing  the  salt  ocean  ;  be¬ 
yond  which  is  the  zone,  named  Dhdtucidwipa  ;  simi¬ 
larly  surrounded  by  a  black  ocean.  This  again  is 
encircled  by  Pushcaradwipa  ;  of  which  only  the  first 
half  is  accessible  to  mankind  :  being  separated  from 
the  remoter  half,  by  an  impassable  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  denominated  Mdnushottara  Parvata .  Dhd - 
tusidwipa  contains  two  mountains,  similar  to  Sumiru , 
named  Vijanga  and  A  chain  ;  and  Pushcara  contains 
two  others,  called  Mandxrd  and  Vidyunmalu 

The  diameter  of  Jambudwipa  being  100,000  great 

Yojanas*  *,  if  the  190th  part  be  taken,  or  526-^-,  we 
have  the  breadth  of  Bharata  varsha,  which  occupies 
the  southern  segment  of  the  circle.  Airdvata  is  a 
similar  northern  segment.  A  band  (33648-fV  Yojanas 
wide)  across  the  circle,  with  Sudarsa  Meru  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  is  Videha  varsha ,  divided  by  Mint  (or  by  four 
peaks  like  elephant’s  teeth,  at  the  four  corners  of  that 

*■--  . -  - - - -  - 


*  Each  great  Yojana  contains  2000  ch. 
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vaft  mountain)  into  eaft  and  weft  V'uUha .  Thes^ 
three  regions,  Bharata ,  Airdvata,  and  Videha ,  are  in*- 
habited  by  men  who  practise  religious  duties.  They 
are  denominated  Carmachumi ,  and  appear  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  disti nets  sets  of  Tdirthancaras  or  saints  en¬ 
titled  Jina.  The  intermediate  regions,  north  and  south 
of  Merit,  are  bounded  by  four  chains  of  mountains ; 
and  intersected  by  two  others:  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the  intermediate  valiies, 

increase  in  breadth  progressively.  Thus  Hhnavat  is 

y  12 

twice  as  broad  as  Bharata  varsha  (or  10 52  hj)  ;  ihe 

y  5  . 

valley  beyond  it  is  double  its  breadth  (2105  ij) ;  the 

y  io 

mountain  Mahdhhnavat ,  is  twice  as  much  (421 D  dj  ? 

y  i 

its  valley  is  again  double  (8421  dj)  ;  and  the  mountain 

Wishfudha  has  twice  that  breadth  (1 0812  dj).  The  val¬ 
iies  between  these  mountains,  and  between  similar 
ranges  reckoned  from  Airdvata  (viz.  Sichari ,  Racmi , 
and  Nila),  are  inhabited  by  giants  ( Yugala ),  and  are 
denominated  Bhogabhumu  From  either  extremity  of 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains  named  Himavat  and 
Sip  liar i,  a  pair  of  tusks  project  over  the  sea  ;  each  di¬ 
vided  into  seven  countries  denominated  Ant  ar  a  -  dwipas. 
There  are  consequently  fifty-six  such  ;  which  are  called 
Cubhogakhumi,  being  the  abode  of  evil  doers.  None 
of  these  regions  suffer  a  periodical  destruction  ;  except 
Bharata  and  Airdvata ,  which  are  depopulated,  and 
again  peopled,  at  the  close  of  the  great  periods  before- 
mentioned. 

W  t:  come  now  to  the  immediate  purpose,  for  which 
these  notions  of  the  Jamas  have  been  here  explained. 
They  conceive  the  setting  and  rising  of  stars  and  pla¬ 
nets  to  be  earned  by  the  mountain  Sumeru :  and  sup¬ 
pose  three  times  the  period  of  a  planet’s  appearance  to 
be  requisite  for  it  to  pass  round  Sumeru 9  and  return  to 
the  place  whence  it  emerges.  Accordingly  they  allot 

V^.  IX,  ~  V 
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two  suns,  as  many  moons,  and  an  equal  number  of 
each  planet,  star,  and  constellation,  to  Jambudwipa  ; 
and  imagine  that  these  appear,  on  alternate  days,  south 
and  north  of  Meru .  They  similarly  allot  twice  that 
number  to  the  salt  ocean  ;  six  times  as  many  to  Dhdtuci 
du'ipq  ;  21  times  as  many,  or  42  of  each,  to  the  Cdlo - 
dad  In  ;  and  72  of  each  to  Pushcara  dwipa . 

It  is  this  notion,  applied  to  the  earth  which  we  inha** 
bit,  that  Rh'ascara  refutes*  His  argument  is*  thus 
explained  by  his  commentators. 

(  The  star  close  to  the  north  pole,  with  those  near  it 
tc  the  east  and  west,  form  a  constellation  figured  by  the 
Indian  astronomers  as  a  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
night  (supposing  the  sun  to  be  near  Bharani  or 
yiusca )y  the  fish's  tail  is  towards  the  west,  and  his  head 
towards  the  east  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  night,  the 
fish’s  tail,  having  made  half  a  revolution,  is  towards  the 
east,  and  his  head  towards  the  west  :  and  since  the  sun, 
when  rising  and  setting,  is  in  a  line  with  the  fish’s  tail, 
there  is  but  one  sun  ;  not  two.’  This  explanation  is 
given  by  Muni  s' war  a  and  Lacshmida'sa.  But  the 
V is  and  Bhdshya  reverses  the  fish  ;  placing  his  head 
towards  the  west  at  sun  set,  when  the  sun  is  near 
Bhardnn 
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On  the  Indian  and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the 

ZODIACK. 

RY  II.  T.  CQLEBJIOOKE;,  ESO, 

rp  .  #  ; .  T: 

1  he  researches,  of  which  the  result  is  here  laid  be*- 

fore  tiie  Asiatick  Society,  were  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  particular  stars,  which 
give  names  to  the  Indian  divisions  of  the  Zodiack.  The 
inquiry  has  at  intervals  been  relinquished  and  resumed  % 
it  was.  indeed  attended  with  considerable  difficulties. 
None  of  the  native  astronomers,  whom  I  consulted, 
were  able  to  point  out,  in  the  heavens,  all  the  asterisms 
for  which  they  had  names  :  it  became,  therefore,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  recur  to  their  books,  in  which  the  positions 
of  the  principal  stars  are  given.  Here  a  fresh  difficulty 
arose  from  the  real  or  the  seeming  disagreement  of  the 
place  of  a  star,  with  the  division  of  the  Zodiack,  to 
which  it  was  referred  :  and  I  was  led  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  and  of  other  apparent  contradictions,  to 
compare  carefully  the  places  assigned  by  the  Hindus  to 
their  naeshatras ,  with  the  positions  of  the  lunar  man¬ 
sions,  as  determined  by  the  Arabian  astronomers.  After 
repeated  examination  of  this  subject,  with  the  aid  af¬ 
forded  by  the  labours  of  those,  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  same  inquiry,  I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  Asiatick  Society  the  following  remarks, 
with  the  hope,  that  they  wih  be  found  to  contain  a  cor¬ 
rect  ascertainment  of  the  stars  by  which  the  Hindus 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  trace  the  moon’s  path, 

T u  e  question,  which  I  proposed  to  myself  for  invest!* 
gatiqn,  appeared  to  me  important,  and  deserving  of 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  as  obviouHy  effential  to¬ 
wards  a  knowledge  of  Indian  astronomy,  and  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  determine  another  question  :  namely,  whether 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the  Zodiack  had 
a  pommo/i  origin.  Sir  Willi avi  J-osjes  thought, 

r  % 
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that  they  had  not :  I  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion* 
The  co-incidence  appears  to  me  too  exact,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  :  in  others*  the 
differences  are  only  such,  as  to  authorize  the  remark* 
that  the  nation,  which  borrowed  from  the  other,  has 
not  copied  with  servility.  I  apprehend,  that  it  must 
have  been  the  Arabs  who  adopted  (with  slight  varia¬ 
tions)  a  division  of  the  Zodiack  familiar  to  the  Hindus. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  more  probable  than  the 
Supposition,  that  the  Indians  received  their  system  from 
the  Arabians :  we  know,  that  the  Hindus  have  pre¬ 
served  the  memory  of  a  former  situation  of  the  Colures, 
compared  to  constellations,  which  mark  divisions  of 
the  Zodiack  in  their  astronomy;  but  no  similar  trace 
remains  of  the  use  of  the  lunar  mansions,  as  divisions  of 
the  Zodiack*  among  the  Arabs,  in  so  very  remote 
times. 

It  will  be  found,  that  I  differ  much  from  Sir  Win- 
mam  Jones  in  regard  to  the  stars  constituting  the 
asterisms  of  Indian  astronomy.  On  this,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Sir  William' 
Jones  stated  only  a  conjecture  founded  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  of  the  naeshatra  and  the  number  of 
its  stars,  compared  with  those  actually  situated  near  the 
division  of  the  ecliptick,  to  which  the  naeshatra  gives 
name.  He  was  not  apprized,  that  the  Hindus  them¬ 
selves  place  some  of  these  constellations  far  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  Zodiack. 

I  small  examine  the  several  nac shatras  and  lunar 
mansions  in  their  order;  previously  quoting  from  the 
Hindu  astronomers,  the  positions  assigned  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sjar,  termed  the  yogatara.  This,  according  to 
Bkahmkgupta,  (as  cited  by  Lacshmidasa  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Siromaui,)  or  according  to  the 
B  r  ah  me  si  dd'  hunt  a  (cited  by  Biiu'd’h  aka:,  is  the 
brightest  star  of  each  cluster.  But  the  Suryasidd'hdnfa 
specif  es  'the  relative  situation  of  the  Yogatdrd  in  respect 
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of  the  other  stars ;  and  that  does  not  always  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  most  conspicuous  star. 

The  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism,  and  the  figure 
under  which  the  asterism  is  represented,  are  specified 
by  Hindu  astronomers :  particularly  by  Siupati  in  the 
Rotnamala.  These,  with  the  positions  of  the  stars  re¬ 
latively  to  the  ecliptick,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table.  It  contains  the  whole  purport  of  many  obscure 
and  almost  enigmatical  verses,  ot  which  a  verbal  trans¬ 
lation  would  be  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  English 
reader,  as  the  original  text. 

The  authorities,  on  which  I  have  chiefly  relied, 
because  they  are  universally  received  by  Indian  astro¬ 
nomers,  are  the  Suryasidd'  hanta ,  Sir  Siam,  and  Graha- 
idghava.  They  have  been  carefully  examined,  com¬ 
paring  at  the  same  time  several  commentaries.  The 
Ratnamald  of  S'iupati  is  cited  for  the  figures  of  the 
asterisms ;  and  the  same  passage  had  been  noticed  by 
Sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.294).  It 
agrees  nearly  with  the  text  of  Vasisht'*ha  cited  by 
Munis'wara,  and  is  confirmed  in  most  instances  by 
the  Muhurta  Chintumem.  The  same  authority,  con¬ 
firmed  with  rare  exceptions  by  Vasish't’ha,  Sa'calya, 
and  the  A  bharana  is  quoted  for  the  number  of  stars  in 
each  asterism.  The  works  of  Brahmegupta  have  no' 
been  accessible  to  me  :  but  the  Martchi ,  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  Sid dv  hunt  a  sir  6  man  i,  by  McnW 
war  a,  adduces  from  that  author  a  statement  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars;  and  remarks,  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  Brahmesidd  hdnta ,  contained  in  the  Vishnuddier - 
mot  tar  a *.  Accordingly,  I  have  found  the  same  pas- 


*  Another  Brdhmrsidd' hdnta  is  entitled  the  Sdcalydsanhita.,  The 
author  of  the  Marie h i,  therefore,  distinguishes  the  one  to  which  h** 

fefefs. 
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sage  in  the  BrahmesidH hantd ,  and  verified  it  by  the 
gloss  entitled  Vasand ;  and  I,  therefore,  use  the  quota¬ 
tion  without  distrust.  Later  authorities,  whose  state¬ 
ments  coincide  exactly  with  some  of  the  preceding  (as 
Camala'cara  in  the  TaiwavivSca)  would  be  need¬ 
lessly  inserted  :  but  one  (Mun  ’iswara  in  the  SidcThdnhi 
sarvahhauma) ,  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  stars, 
differently,  is  quoted  in  the  annexed  table. 


The  manner  of  observing  the  places  of  the  stars  is 
Hot  explained  in  the  original  works  first  cited.,  The 
Suryasidd  hdnia  only  hints  briefly,  that  4  they  astrono¬ 
mer  should  frame  a  sphere,  and  examine  the  apparent 
longitude  and  latitude  Commentators  remarking 
on  this  passage,  describe  the  manner  of  the  observation  : 
and  the  same  description  occurs,  with  little  variation, 
in  commentaries  on  the  ' Siromarii  They  direct  a 

spherical  instrument  ( Golayantm )  to  be  constructed, 
according  to  instructions  contained  in  a  subsequent  part 
ot  the  text.  1  his,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  an  armillary  sphere.  An  additional  circle  gradu¬ 
ated  for  degrees  and  minutes,  is  directed  to  be  suspended 
on  the  pins  of  the  axis  as  pivots.  It  is  named  Ved'ha - 
valaya  or  intersecting  circle,  and  appears  to  be  a  circle 
of  declination.  After  noticing  this  addition  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  the  instructions  proceed  to  the  rectifying  of 
/  the  Gol ay  antra  or  armillary  sphere,  which  is"  to&be 
paced,  so  that  the  axis  shall  paint  to  the  dole,  and  the 
horizon  be  true  by  a  water  level.  * 


.  ’rHE  instrument  heing  thus  placed,  the  observer  is 
instructed  to  look  at  the  star  lievali  through  a  si«!it 
fitted  to  an  orifice  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  £,d 


*  Sphutavics/upa  and  Sphutudhruvaca.  ;  which' will  be 
lurtner  on. 

f  Rangahat  ha  and  Phud'haka. 

}  In  the  Vasanubhtiihya  and  in  the  Maruhi, 


explained 
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having  found  the  star,  to  adjust  by  it  the  end  of  the 
sign  Pisces  on  the  ecliptick.  The  observer  is  then  to 
look,  through  the  sight,  at  the  yoga  star  of  Aswini>  or 
of  some  oilier  proposed  object ;  and  to  bring  the  move- 
able  circle  of  declination  over  it.  The  distance  in  de¬ 
grees,  from  the  intersection  of  this  circle  and  ecliptick, 
to  the  end  of  Mina  or  Pisces,  is  its  longitude  (d'hruvaca) 
in  degrees:  and  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  movea¬ 
ble  circle  of  declination,  from  the  same  intersection  to 
the  place  of  the  star,  is  its  latitude  (vieshepa)  North  oj 
South 

The  commentators  further  remark,  that  <  the  la¬ 
titude,  so  found,  is  ( sphuda )  apparent,  being  the  place 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  ecliptick,  on  a 
circle  passing  through  the  poles ;  but  the  true  latitude 
(asplmld)  is  found  on-a  circle  hung  upon  the  poles  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  as  directed  in  another  placed  The 
longitude,  found  as  above  directed,  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  space  intercepted  between  the  origin  of  the  ecliptick 
and  a  circle  of  declination  passing  through  the  star  : 
differing,  consequently,  from  the  true  longitude.  The 
same  commentators  add  ;  that  the  longitudes  and  lati¬ 
tudes,  exhibited  in  the  text,  are  of  the  description  thus 
explained  :  and  those,  which  are  stated  in  the  Surya 
sidd'hanta ,  are  expressly  affirmed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
time  when  the  equinox  did  not  differ  from  the  origin  of 
tiie  ecliptick  in  the  beginning  of  Alesha . 

It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  commentators  have  rightly 

1  m  •  —  — ■-  ■■  ■  ■■  ■  1  9  '  —  ■  ■■"  ■■  ■■««,  ■  i  ■■  ■■■  ■■  —  i— ■■  .  ■■  <mm  —  .  ■  •mm.,  m  ..  —  .  — .  —  .  ,  - - - 

*  Father  Petau,  and,  after  him,  Bailly,  far  reasons  stated  hy 
them  (Uranol.  Dissert.  2.  2.  Ast.  Anc.  p.428.),  ate  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  astronomers  referted  stars  to  trie  Equator  j  and  that 
Eudoxus  and  Hipparchus  must  be  so  understood,  when  speakino: 
of  the  longitudes  of  stars.  Perhaps  the  Greek  astronomers,  like 
the  Hindus,  reckoned  longitudes  upon  the  ecliptick  intersected  bv 
circles  of  declination,  in  the  manner,  which  has  been  explained, 

t  $hud’haka  is  the  most  explicit  on  this  point. 

X  4 
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understood  the  text  of  their  authors,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  there  given,  require  correction.  It  will 
indeed  appear,  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  that  the 
positions  of  stars  distant  from  the  ecliptick,  as  there 
given,  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  true  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  stars  supposed  to  be  intended  : 
and  the  disagreement  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  observations  having  been  made  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

Another  mode  of  observation  is  taught  in  the 
Sidd'  'hdnta  sundara  cited  and  expounded  by  the  author 
of  the  Sidd' hdnta  sarvabhauma.  i  A  tube,  adapted  to 
the  summit,  of  a  gnomon,  is  directed  towards  the  star  on 
the  meridian  :  and  the  line  of  the  tube,  pointed  to  the 
Star,  is  prolonged  by  a  thread  to  the  ground.  The  line 
from  the  summit  of  the  gnomon  to  the  base  is  the  hy- 
pothenuse  ;  the  height  of  the  gnomon  is  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  and  its  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  thread 
is  the  base  of  the  triangle.  Therefore,  as  the  hypothe¬ 
sise  is  to  its  base,  so  is  the  radius  to  a  base,  from  which 
the  line  of  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  angle  itself, 
are  known.  If  it  exceed  the  latitude,  the  declination  is 
south  ;  or,  if  the  contrary,  it  is  north.  The  right 
ascension  of  the  star  is  ascertained  by  calculation  from 
the  hour  of  the  night,  and  from  the  right  ascension  of 
tne  sun  for  that  time.  The  declination  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  point  of  the  ecliptick  being  found,  the  sum  on 
difference  of  the  declinations,  according  as  they  are  of 
the  same  or  of  different  denominations,  is  the  distance 
of  the  star  from  the  ecliptick.  The  longitude  of  the 
same  point  is  computed  ;  and  from  these  elements,  with 
the  actual  precession  of  the  equinox,  may  be  calculated 
the  true  longitude  o,f  the  star ;  as  also  its  latitude  on  a 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick.’ 

ouch,  if  I  have  rightly  comprehended  the  meaning 
in  a  single  and  not  very  accurate  copy  of  the  text,  is 
the  purport  of  the  directions  given  in  the  Sidd'hdnta 
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Sdrvabhauma :  the  only  work,  in  which  the  true  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes  of  the  stars  are  attempted  to  be 
given.  All  the  rest  exhibit  the  longitude  of  the  star's 
circle  of  declination,  and  its  distance  from  the  Eciiptick 
measured  on  that  circle. 

I  suppose  the  original  observations,  of  which  the 
result  is  copied  from  Brahmegdfta  and  the  Surya 
sidcfhanta ,  with  little  variation,  by  successive  authors.* 
to  have  been  made  about  the  time,  when  the  vernal 
equinox  was  near  the  first  degree  of  Misha  *.  The 
pole  then  was  nearly  seventeen  degrees  and  a  quarter 
from  its  present  position,  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the 
star  near  the  ear  of  the  Camelopard.  On  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  accordingly  found,  that  the  assigned 
places  of  the  Nacshalras  are  easily  recon cileable  to  the 
positions  of  stars  likely  to  be  meant, 

I  shall  here  remark,  that  the  notion  of  a  polar  star, 
common  to  the  Indian  and  Qrecian  celestial  spheres, 
implies  considerable  antiquity.  It  cannot  have  been 
taken  from  our  present  pole-star  (#  Ursso  minoris), 
which,  as  Mons.  Bailly  has  observed  (Astronomic 
Ancienne,  p.  511),  was  remote  from  the  pole,  when 
Eudoxus  described  the  sphere;  at  which  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quotation  of  Hipparchus,  there  was  a 
star  situated  at  the  pole  of  the  world Bailly  con¬ 
jectures,  as  the  intermediate  stars  of  the  sixth  magni¬ 
tude  are  too  small  to  have  designated  the  pole,  that  % 
Draconis  was  the  star  meant  by  Eudoxus,  which  had 


*  Brahmegupta  wrote  soon  after  that  period:  and  the  Surytt 
Sidd'kanta  is  probably  a  work  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Mr.  Beet¬ 
le  y  considers  it  as  more  modern  (As.  Res.  vol.  0.)  :  it  certainly 
cannot  be  more  ancient;  for  the  equinox  must  have  past  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Alesha ,  or  have  been  near  it,  when  that  work  was  com* 
posed. 

f  flirrAiicnys.  Comment,  on  Aratus.  Lib.  1.  p.  }/ga 
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been  at  its  greatest  approximation  to  the  pole,  little 
more  than  four  degrees  from  it,  about  1236  years  before 
Christ.  It  must  have  been  distant,  between  seven  and 
'eight  degrees  of  a  great  circle,  when  Eudoxus  wrote. 
Possibly  the  great  star  in  the  Dragon  (  Draconis), 
which  is  situated  very  near  to  the  circle  described  by 
the  north  pole  round  the  pole  of  the  echptick,  had 
been  previously  designated  as  the  polar  star.  It  was 
within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole  about  2836  years 
befoie  Christ.  As  we  know,  that  the  idea  could  not 
be  taken  from  the  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  we 
are  forced  to  choose  between  Bailly’s  conjecture  or 
the  supposition  of  a  still  greater  antiquity.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  extend  to  the  Indian  sphere) 
pis  conjecture  respecting  that  of  Eudoxus. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  Nacshairas 
with  the  Manzils  of  the  moon,  or  lunar  mansions. 

I.  Aswini ,  now  the  first  Nacshalra ,  but  anciently 
the  last  but  one,  probably  obtained  its  present  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  asterisms,  when  the  beginning 
of  the  Zodiack  was  referred  to  the  first  decree  of 
Alesha ,  or  the  Ram,  on  the  Hindu  sphere.  As  mea¬ 
suring  a  portion  of  the  Zodiack,  it  occupies  the  first 
13°  20'  of  Alesha  :  and  its  beginning  follows  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  principal  star  in  the  last  Nacshalra  (R<- 
Vah),  reckoned,  by  some  exactly,  by  others  nearly, 
opposite  to  the  very  conspicuous  one,  which  forms  the 
fourteenth  asterism.  Considered  as  a  constellation, 
Asvchii  compresses  three  stars  figured  as  a  horse's 
head  ;  and  the  principal,  which  is  also  the  northern 
one,  is  stated  by  all  ancient  authorities,  in  10°  N.  and 
8o  E.  from  the  beginning;  of  Alcsna * 


The  first  Manzil ,  or  lunar  mansion,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  is  entitled  S, hera/a*ix  (by  the  Persians  cor- 
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ruptly  called,  as  in  the  oblique  case,  Sheratatn ),  and 
comprises  two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  on  the 
head  of  Aries,  in  lat.  6°  36',  and  7°  5T,  N.  and  long* 
2(ic  13'j  and  27°  (Hide’s  Ulugh  beg,  p.  58). 
With  the  addition  of  a  thirds  also  in  the  head  of  the 
Ram,  the  asterism  is  denominated  A  slit  at .  The  bright 
Star  of  the  2d  or  3d  magnitude  which  is  out  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Ram,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  but  on  the 
nose  according  to  Hipparchus  cited  by  this  author 
from  Ptolemy,  is  determined  ISatih  :  it  is  placed  in 
Lat.  Q°  30/  N.  and  Long.  Is  0°  43h  and  is  apparently 
the  same  with  the  principal  star  in  the  Indian  asterism  ; 
for  Muhammed  of  Tizin ,  in  his  table  of  declination 
and  right  ascension,  expressly  terms  it  the  first  star  of 
the  S her 0am •  (Hyde’s  Com.  on  Ulugii  Beg’s  tables, 

P .97).  .  1  v  ' 

Many  Pamtits,  consulted  by  me,  have  concurred 
in  pointing  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  the  head  of  Aries. 
(ac  (3  and  y)  for  the  Indian  constellation  Aswim ,  The 
first  star  of  Aries  (a)  was  also  shewn  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
at  Ujjay\ni ,  for  the  principal  one  in  this  asterism  ;  and 
Mr.  Davis  (As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  220.)  states  the  other 
two,  as  those  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  native  astronomer,  for  the  stars  that  distinguish 
As'w'mi.  The  same  three  stars,  but  with  the  addition 
of  three  others,  were  indicated  to  Le  Gent  it.,  for  this 
constellation  (Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  177 2.  P.  II.  p.  ‘209), 
I  entertain  therefore  no  doubt,  that  Sir  W.  Jones 
(As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  208.)  was  right  in  placing  the 
three  stars  of  A  s' w  ini  in,  and  near,  the  head  of  the 
Ram  ;  .and  it  is  evident,  that  the  first.  Nacshatra  of  the 
Hindus  is  here  rightly  determined,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  first  Lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs;  although 
the  longitude  of  *  Arietis  exceed,  by  half  a  degree, 
that  which  is  deduced,  for  the  end  of  A/u'ini,  from 
\hc  supposed  situation  of  the  Virgin’s  spike  opposite  to 
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the  beginning  of  this  Naeshatra ;  and  although  its  cir-* 
cle  of  declination  be  13Q  instead  of  8°  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  star  in  Rcvaiu 

H.  Bhqrarii ,  the  second  Indian  asterism,  comprises 
three  stars  figured  by  the  Yoni  or  pudendum  muliebre  : 
and  all  ancient  authorities  concur  in  placing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  southern  star  of  this  Nacshalra  in  12°  N. 
The  second  Manzj.1 ,  entitled  Butain ,  is  placed  by 
Ulugh  Beg  (Hyde,  p.  6l.)  in  Lat.  1°  12 '  and  3°  \  Y  \ 
and  this  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  Hindu 
constellation.  But  Muhammad  of  lizin  (See  Hyde’s 
Commentary,  p,  97),  assigns  to  the  bright  star  of 
Butain  a  declination  of  23°  N.  exceeding  by  nearly 
2°  the  declination  allotted  by  him  to  Natih,  or  his  first 
star  in  Sheratain.  This  agrees  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  stars,  of  As ‘acini  and  Bharani;  and 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  some  among  the  Muhammedan 
astronomers  have  concurred  with  the  Hindus,  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  second  constellation  to  stars  that  form  Musca. 
There  were  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  Bharani  to 
correspond  with  three  stars  on  the  tail  of  the  Ram  (As. 
Res.  vol.  2.  p.  298) ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
Stars,  which  compose  this  Nacshatra ,  have  been  rightly 
indicated  to  me,  as  three  in  Musca,  forming  a  triangle 
almost  equilateral :  their  brightness,  and  their  equal 
distance  from  the  first  and  third  asterisms,  corroborate 
this  opinion,  which  will  be  confirmed  by  shewing,  as 
will  be  done  in  the  progress  of  this  comparison,  that 
the  Nacshatras  are  not  restricted  to  the  limits  pf  the 
£odiack, 

III.  Crittica ,  now  the  third,  but  formerly  the  first, 
Nacshatra ,  consists  of  six  stars  figured  as  a  knife  of 
razor,  and  the  principal  and  southern  star  is  placed  in 
4|°or  5°  N.  aqd  in  05  sixths  of  degrees  (or  1° 
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from  its  own  commencement,  according  to  the  Surya 
sidd'hanta ,  or  3 7°  28'  to  38°  from  the  beginning  of 
Mesha,  according  to  the  Sidd'hanta  siromani ,  and 
Grahataghava ,  respectively.  This  longitude  of  the 
circle  of  declination  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the 
bright;  star  in  the  Pleiades,  which  is  40°  of  longitude 
distant  from  the  principal  star  of  Itivatu 

/  j  *•  .  ,  *  .  .  .1  .  ;■  I  '  ■  >  r 

The  stars,  indicated  by  Ulugh  eeg  for  Thurayyd, 
also  correspond  exactly  with  the  Pleiades ;  and  these 
were  pointed  out  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  thev 
jiave  since  been  to  every  other  inquirer,  for  the  third 
JYacshatra.  If  any  doubt  existed,  Mythology  might 
assist  in  determining  the  question  ;  for  the  Grit  tic  as  are 
six  nymphs,  who  nursed  Sc  an  d  a,  the  God  of  war, 
named  from  these,  his  foster  mothers,  Ca'rti  ce'va  of 
Sha'nm  atura, 

IV.  We  retain  on  our  celestial  globes  the  Arabick 
name  of  the  fourth  lunar  mansion  Debar  an  (or  with  the 
article,  Aldebaran)  :  applied  by  us,  however,  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  bright  star  called  the  Bull’s-eye  ;  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  same  with  the  principal 
and  eastern  star  of  Rohirii ,  placed  in  A~°  or  5°  S.  and 
4Q~°  E.  by  the  Hindu  writers  on  Astronomy*  This 
Nacshalra ,  figured  as  a  wheeled  carriage,  comprises 
five  stars,  out  of  the  seven  which  the  Greeks  named 
the  Hyades.  The  Arabs,  however,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckon  five  stars  only  in  the  asterism  ;  and  Sir  W. 
Jones  rightly  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  Bull  ;  they  probably  are  y  B  Tauri, 
agreeably  to  Mens.  Bailey ’s  conjecture  (Ast.  Ind. 
129).  • 


*  Costard’s  Hist,  of  Ast.  p.  .51-  Bailly  Ast.  Ipd,  p.  134, 
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Hindu  astronomers  define  a  point  in  this  constella¬ 
tion,  of  some  importance  in  their  fanciful  astrology. 
According  to  the  Surya  sidd'hanta ,  when  a  planet  is  in 
the  Jth  degree  of  Vrisha  (Taurus)  and  has  more  than 
two  degrees  of  south  latitude,  or,  as  commentators  ex¬ 
pound  the  passage,  2°  4 Or;  the  planet  is  said  to  cut 
the  cart  of  Rohini.  This  is  denominated  sacat'at>heaa% 
or  the  section  of  the  wain.  Lalla  and  the  Graha- 
Jdghava  give  nearly  the  same  definition ;  and  it  is 
added  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  that,  when  Mars, 
Saturn  and  the  Moon  are  in  that  position  (which  oc¬ 
curs,  in  regard  to  the  moon,  when  the  node  is  eight 
nacshalras  distant  from  Punarvasu ,  and  might  happen 
in  regard  to  the  rest  during  another  Yuga),  the  world  is 
involved  in  great  calamity.  Accordingly,  the  Pur  anas 
contain  a  legendary  story  of  Dasaraf-ha s  dissuading 
Saturn  from  so  traversing  the  constellation  Rohini. 

V.  Mi  •igdsiras  the  fifth  Nacshnlra ,  represented  by 
an  antelope’s  head,  contains  three  stars ;  the  same 
which  constitute  the  fifth  lunar  mansion  Hakah  ;  for 
the  distance  of  10°  S.  assigned  to  the  northern  star  of 
this  Nacshatra ,  wall  agree  with  no  other  but  one  of  the 
three  in  the  head  of  Orion.  The  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  (24°  to  25^-°)  from  Cnttica  corresponds  with  stiff 
ficient  exactness ;  and  so  does  the  longitude  of  its  cir^ 
cle  of  decimation  (()29  to  f)3°)  from  the  end  of  Revati ; 
since  the  true  longitude  of  a  Orionis,  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  star  in  Revati  (<  Piscium),  is  63^°*  It  was  a  mis^ 
take  to  suppose  this  asterism  to  comprise  stars  in  the 
feet  of  Gemini,  or  in  the  Galaxy  (As.  Res.  vol,  2.  p, 
298). 

VI.  Ardra ,  the  sixth  Nacshatra ,  consists  of  a  single 
bright  star,  described  as  a  gem,  and  placed  in  90  S.  by 
one  authority,  but  in  1 1°  by  others,  and  at  the  distance 
of  4f°  to  4°  in  longitude  from  the  last  asterism.  This 
indicates  the  star  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion  (»  Orionis)  ; 
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not,  as  was  conjectured  by  Sir  William  Jones.,  the 
star  in  the  knee  of  Pollux  (As.  Res.  2.  p.  298}. 

The  sixth  lunar  mansion  is  named  by  the  Arabs, 
Hanah ;  and  comprises  two  stars  in  the  feet  of  the  se¬ 
cond  twin,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  though  others 
make  it  to  be  his  shoulder  (Hyde,  Com.  p.  7.  and  44). 
Muhammed  of  Tizin  allots  five  stars  to  this  constella¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Kamus ,  among  various  meanings  of 
Hanah,  says,  that  it  is  a  name  for  five  stars  in  the  left 
arm  of  Orion  ;  remarking,  also,  that  the  lunar  mansion 
is  named  Tahayi,  comprising  three  stars  called  Tahyat. 
Either  way  however,  the  Indian  and  Arabian  asterisms 
appear  in  this  instance  irreconciieable. 

VII.  The  seventh  Nacshatra ,  entitled  Punarvasu , 
and  represented  by  a  house,  or,  according  to  a  Sanscrit 
work  cited  by  Sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res.  v.  2.  p. 
295),  a  bow,  is  stated  by  astronomers  as  including 
/four  stars,  among  which  the  principal  and  eastern  one 
is  30«  or  32°  from  the  fifth  asterism  ;  but  placed  by  all 
authorities  in  6°N.  This  agrees  with  ((3  Geminorum) 
one  of  the  two  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins,  which 
together  constitute  the  seventh  lunar  mansion  7Piraa , 
according  to  Muhammed  of  Tusi  and  Muhammed  of 
Tizin  and  other  Arabian  authorities  (Hyde  on  Ulugh 
REG,  p.  43). 

It  appears  from  a  rule  of  Sanscrit  grammar *  *,  that 
Punarvasu ,  as  a  name  for  a  constellation,  is  properly 
dual,  implying,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  two  stars.  On 
this  ground,  a  conjecture  may  be  raised,  that  Punarvasu 
originally  comprised  two  stars,  though  four  are  now 
assigned  to  it.  Accordingly,  that  number  is  retained  in 
the  Sacajya  sauhita . 


■» - - - — . .  . . . . . 

*  pAjjijfi  1.  ii.  03. 


*err? 
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It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  seventh  lunar 
mansion  of  the  Arabs  is  named  Ziraa  ul  used  according 
to  Juhari  and  others  cited  by  Hyde  (Com.  on  Ulugh 
beg,  p.  44)  ;  and  that  the  Kairnus  makes  this  term  to 
be  the  name  of  eight  stars  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreement  of  the  Indian  and 
Arabian  constellations  is  here  apparent,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  variation  in  the  number  of  the  stars  ;  and  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  Punarvasu  comprises,  conformably  with 
Sir  William  Jones’s  supposition  (As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p. 
299),  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins  ;  viz.  a,  6,  GemE 
norum  ;  and  which  were  indicated  to  Dr.  Hunter  by 
a  Hindu  astronomer  at  V) jay  in ;  to  which,  perhaps, 
Q  and  t  may  be  added  to  complete  the  number  of  four. 

VIII.  Puslty a ,  the  eighth  asterism,  is  described  as  an 
arrow  ;  and  consists  of  three  stars,  the  chief  of  which, 
being  also  the  middlemost,  has  no  latitude,  and  is  12oor 
1 3Q  distant  from  the  seventh  asterism,  being  placed  by 
Hindu  astronomers  in  1060  of  longitude.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  Cancri  ;  and  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
eighth  lunar  mansion  Nethrah ,  which,  according 
to  Ulugh  beg  and  others  (H»  r d e’s  Com.  p.  45;, 
consists  of  two  stars,  including  the  nebula  of  Cancer. 
The  Indian  constellation  comprises  two  other  stars,  be¬ 
sides  J  Cancri,  which  are  perhaps  y  and  #  of  the  same 
constellation  ;  and  Sin  William  Jones’s  conjecture, 
that  it  consists  of  stars  in  the  body  and  claws  of  Cancer, 
was  not  far  from  the  truth, 

IX.  The  ninth  asterism,  A's'Usha ,  contains  five  stars 
figured  as  a  potter’s  wheel,  and  of  which  the  principal 
or  eastern  one  is  placed  in  70  S.  and,  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  tables,  107°,  108°,  0MO50,  E.  This 'appears 
tQ  be  intended  tor  the  bright  star  in  the  southern 
claw  of  Cancer  (a  Cancri,)  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  lunar  mansion  Tarf  or  Turf  ah, 
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which  comprises  two  stars  (Hyde’s  Com,  p.  8.)  near 
the  lion’s  eye  ;  the  northernmost  being  placed  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  of  Tiztn  in  24°  of  N.  declination  (Hyde’s 
Com.  p„  101).  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  if  rightly 
quoted  by  Costard  (Hist,  of  Astr.  p.  51)  made  As - 
leshd  correspond  with  the  bright  stars  in  the  heads  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  together  with  Procyon.”  This  is 
evidently  erroneous.  Sir  William  Jones’s  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  As  leshd  might  answer  to  the  face  and  name 
of  Leo,  nearly  concurs  with  the  Arabian  determination 
of  this  lunar  mansion,  but  disagrees  with  the  placp 
assigned  to  the  stars  by  Hindu  astronomers.  B  a  illy 
committed  the  same  mistake,  when  he  affirmed,  that 
As' leshd  is  the  Lion’s  head.  ^Astr.  Ind.  p.  328). 

X.  The  tenth  asterism  Mag  ha  contains,  like  the 
last,  five  stars ;  but  which  are  figured  as  a  house.  The 
principal  or  southern  one  has  no  latitude,  and,  accords 

ing  to  all  authorities,  has  12Q°  longitude.  This  is 

20 

evidently  Regulus  (*  Leonis)  :  which  is  exactly  l2Qp 
distant  from  the  last  star  in  Rivatu 

According  to  the  Jesuits  cited  by  Costard, 
Mag' ha  answers  to  the  lion’s  mane  and  heart ;  and  the 
tenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  Jehhah ,  comprises 
three  (some  say  four)  stars,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of 
the  Lion’s  heart  (Hyde’s  Ulugh  Beg,  p.  74.  and 
Com.  p.  46).  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  divisions  of  the  Zodiack  coincide  :  and  it 
is  owing  to  an  oversight,  that  Sir  William  Jones 
states  the  Nacshatra  as  composed  of  stars  in  the  Lion’s 
leg  and  haunch.  It  appears  to  consist  of  &  y  £  v  and  p 
Leonis. 

XI.  Two  stars,  constituting  the  eleventh  Nacshatra , 
or  preceding  Phalgum ,  which  is  represented  by  a  couch 
or  bedstead,  are  determined  by  the  place  of  the  chief: 
star  (the  northernmost  according  to  the  Surja  siJa  - 

Vql.  IX/  % 
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hanta)  in  ]2°  N.  and  144°  E.  or,  according  to  Brah  * 
me  gupta,  the  S 'it  oman i  and  the  Grahalag  hava  147  or 
148°  E.  They  are  probably  2  and  0  Leonis  ;  the  same 
which  form  the  lunar  mansion  Zubrah  or  Khertan 
(Hyde’s  Ulugh  Beg,  p.  76.  and  Com.  p.  47). 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brahmegupta  and 
Bha'scaka  selected  the  southern  for  the  principal  star  ; 
ivhile  the  Surja  sulci' hanta  took  the  northern  :  hence 
the  latitude,  stated  by  those  several  Hindu  authorities, 
is  the  mean  between  both  stars ;  and  the  difference  of 
longitude,  compared  to  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
asterisms,  may  be  exactly  reconciled  upon  this  suppo? 
sition. 

XII.  Two  other  stars,  constituting  the  twelfth  Na.c- 
shatra ,  or  following  P'halgum ,  which  is  likewise  figured 
as  a  bed,  are  ascertained  by  the  place  of  one  of  them 
(the  northernmost)  in  13°N.  and  155°  E.  This  indi¬ 
cates  3  Leonis;  the  same  which  singly  constitutes  the 
Arabian  lunar  mansion  S' erf  ah  (Hyde's  Ulugh  Beg, 
p.  78.  and  Com.  p.  47.),  though  Muhammed  of 
Tizrn  seems  to  hint  that  it  consists  of  more  than  one 
star  (Hy  DE,  p.  102).  By  an  error  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  ecliptick  on  the  Indian  sphere,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Junes  refers  to  the  preceding  Nacshatra ,  the 
principal  star  of  this  asterism. 

.  .  /  #  * 

XIII.  Hasta ,  the  thirteenth  Nacshatra ,  has  the 
name  and  figure  of  a  hand  ;  and  is  suitably  made  to 
contain  five  stars.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  west, 
next  to  the  north-western  star,  is  placed  according  to  all 
authorities  in  11°  S.  and  170°E.  This  can  only  belong 
to  the  constellation  Corvus :  and  accordingly  five  stars 
in  that  constellation  (<*  fiyo  e  Corvi),  have  been  pointed 
but  to  me  by  Hindu  astronomers  for  this  Nacshatra , 
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Awwa,  the  thirteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  is 
described  as  containing  the  same  number  of  stars,  si¬ 
tuated  under  Virgo,  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the 
letter  Alif.  They  are  placed  by  Ulugh  Beg  in  the 
wing  (Hvd  e’s  Udugh  Beg,  p.  80), 

In  this  instance  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of 
the  Zodiack  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  number 
of  stars  and  their  agreement  of  longitude,  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  cited  from  Sufi  by  Hyde 
(Com.  p.  82),  that  the  Arabs  have  also  considered  thg 
constellation  of  Corvus  a?  a  mansion  of  the  moon.) 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  Nacshalra ,  figured  as  a  pearl, 
is  a  single  star  named  Ch  'itra .  It  is  placed  by  the  Suryc? 
sidd'hanta  in  2P  S.  and  180°  E  ;  and  by  Beahmegupta^ 
the  Sirornani  and  Graha  haghava,  in  l  or  2°  S.  and 
183°  E.  This  agrees  with  the  virgin’s  spike  (»  Vir* 
ginis ;}  and  Hindu  astronomers  have  always  pointed  out 
that  star  for  Chitra.  The  same  star  constitutes  the 
fourteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  named  from  it 
Simac  ul  adzih  Le  Gentii/s  conjecture  that  the 
fourteenth  nacshatra  comprises  the  two  stars  $  and  f  Vir- 
ginis  was  entirely  erroneous.  And  Mons,  Bailly  was 
equally  incorrect  in  placing  9  Virginia  in  the  piddle  of 
this  asterism  (Astr.  Ind,  p,  227). 

XV.  Another  single  star  constitutes  the  fifteenth 
Nacshatra.  Swat?,  represented  by  a  coral  bead.  The 
Surya  sidd'hanta ,  Bkahmequpta,  the  Sir ornani  and 
Graha  laghava ,  concur  in  placing  it  in  37p  Nr  They 
differ  one  degree  in  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  decli¬ 
nation  ;  three  of  these  authorities  making  it  ipG®,  and 
the  other  198°, 

.The  only  conspicuous  star,  nearly  in  the  situation 
thus  assigned  to  Swati ,  land  the  Indian  astronomer? 
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would  hardly  travel  so  far  from  the  Zodiack  to  seek  m 
obscure  star;)  is  Arcturus,  33°  N.  of  the  ecliptick  in 
the  circle  of  declination,  and  1QB°  E.  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  star  of  Revatu  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe, 
that  Swati  has  been  rightly  indicated  to  me  by  a  native 
astronomer  who  pointed  out  Arcturus  for  this  Nacshatra. 
The  longitude,  stated  by  Mun'is'wAea  (viz.  l|°  less 
than  Chit r a ),  indicates  the  same  star:  but,  if  greater 
reliance  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  the  star  intended  may 
be  £  Booth.  At  all  events,  Mons.  Bailey  mistook, 
when  he  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Gentil,  that 
the  fifteenth  Nacshatra  is  marked  by  a  Virginis  ;  and 
that  tins  star  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nac-* 
shat r a  (Ast.  Ind.  p.  13Q  and  TIT). 

The  Indian  asterism  totally  disagrees  with  the  lunar 
mansion  Ghafr ,  consisting  of  three  stars  in  the  Virgin's 
foot,  according  to  Ulugh  Beg  (Hyde,  p,  82.  and 
Com.  p.  50)  ;  but  in,  or  near,  the  balance,  according 
to  others  (ibid). 

XVI.  Visa  C  ha.  the  sixteenth  Nacshatra^  consists  of 
four  stars  described  as  a  festoon.  Authorities  differ 
little  as  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  and  northern^ 
most  star  :  placing  it  in  1°,  1°  or  1°  30"  S.  and  in 
212°,  212°  5/  or  213°  E.  The  latitude  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  bright  star  in  the  southern  scale  Libra)), 
though  the  longitude  disagree  ;  for  this  suggests  a  re¬ 
mote  star  (possibly  x  Libra?) *.  I  apprehend  the  first  to 
be  nearest  the  truth  ;  and  hence  conclude  the  four  stars 
to.  be  «  m  Librae  and  y  Scorpii. 

The  sixteenth  lunar  mansion  named  Zubanah  or 
Zjubaviyah ,  is  according  to  Muhammed  of  Tizin 
(Hyde,  Com.  .041,  the  bright  star  in  the  northern 
scale  (j3  Librae),  which  Sir  William  Jones  supposed 
to  be  the  fifteenth  Nacshatra. 

Father  Souciet,  by  whom  Corona  Borealis  is 
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stated  for  the  asterism  Visa c  ha,  is  censured  by  Str 
W.  Jones,  under  an  impression,  that  ail  the  Nacsha - 

i  > 

tras  must  be  sought  within  the  Zodiack.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  received  by  Father  Souciet,  does  appear  to  have 
been  erroneous;  but  the  same  mistake  was  committed 
by  a  native  astronomer,  who  showed  to  me  the  same 
constellation  for  Visdchd  ;  and  the  Nacshatras  are 
certainly  not  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
celiptick. 

XVIL  Four  stars,  (or,  according  to  a  different 
reading,  three,)  described  as  a  row  of  oblatidns,  that 
is,  in  a  right  line,  constitute  the  seventeenth  Nacshatra 
named  Anuradha .  Here  also,  authorities  differ  little 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  chief  and  middlemost  star  ; 
which  is  placed  in  3°,  or  2°,  or  ]°45/  S.  and  in  224° or 
224°  d  E.  This  must  intend  the  star  near  the  head  of 
the  scorpion  (J  Scorpionis) ;  and  the  asterism  probably 
comprises  $  n  and  p  Scorpionis. 

The  seventeenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  called 
Iclil  or  Iciilu  jebhah ,  contains  four  (some  say  three,  and 
others  six  *,)  stars  lying  in  a  straight  line.  Those, 
assigned  by  Ulugh  Beg  (Hyde,  p.  87.)  for  this 
mansion,  are  (3  $  v  ^  Scorpionis. 

Here  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  appear  to 
concur  exactly  ;  and  Sir  W.  Jones  (As.  Res.  2.  p.  299), 
as  well  as  the  Missionaries  cited  by  Costard  (Hist, 
Astr.  p.  51),  have  apparently  understood  the  same 
stars ;  though  the  latter  extend  the  Nacshatra  to  the 
constellation  Serpentarius. 

XVI II.  Jydsht'ha ,  the  eighteenth  Nacshatra ,  com¬ 
prises  three  stats  figured  as  a  ring.  In  regard  to  this, 


*  Hyde’s  Com,  p,  51, 

z  a 
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also,  authorities  are  nearly  agreed  in  the  position  of  the 
principal  and  middlemost  star,  placed  in  4°,  3-§°,  or 
3°  S.  and  in  2290,  *229°  5',  or  230°  E.  This  position 
clearly  indicates  Antaresor.  the  Scorpion’s  heart  (<?  Scor- 
pionis) ;  which  is  also  the  eighteenth  lunar  mansion 
named  Kalb  or  KalbuTdkrab.  The  three  stars  of  the 
Indian  asterism  may  be  <r  Sc  r  Scorpion  is* 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  asterism,  Mula ,  represented 
by  a  Lion's  tail,  contains  eleven  stars,  of  which  the 
characteristic!:  one,  the  easternmost,  .  is  placed  in  Q°, 
S^°  or  8°  S.  and  in  241°  or  242°  E.  Although  the 
latitude  of  v  Scorpionis  be  five  degrees  too  great,  there 
seems  little  doubt,  that  either  that,  or  the  star  east  of 
it  marked  v9  must  be  intended;  and  this  determination 
agrees  with  the  18th  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  called 
Shaulah ,  consisting  of  two  stars  near  the  scorpion’s 
sting.  The  Hindu  asterism  probably  includes  all  the 
stars  placed  by  us  in  the  Scorpion's  tail,  viz.  f  p  £  *i  0 1 
x  a  u  and  v  Scorpionis. 

’  #1 'V 

XX.  The  twentieth  Nacshatra ,  entitled  preceding 
A'shdcTha ,  figured  as  an  elephant's  tooth,  or  as  a  couch, 
cossistsof  two  stars,  of  which  the  most  northern  one  is 
placed  in  54°  5£°  or  5°-S.  and  254°  or  255°  E.  This 
suits  with  cv  Sagittarii,  which  is  also  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  twentieth  lunar  mansion  called  Ndaim.  It  consists 
of  four,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  eight, 
stars.  The  Indian  asterism  seemingly  comprises  i  &  £  Sa¬ 
gittarii. 


XXL  Two  stars  constitute  the  twenty- first  asterism? 
named  the  subsequent  A  shad  ha ,  which  is  represented 
by  a  couch  or  by  an  elephant’s  tooth.  The  principal 
star,  which  also  is  the  most  northerly  one,  is  placed  in 
5^  S.  and  200°,  or  2()i°  E.  This  agrees  with  a  star  in 
the  body  of  Sagittarius  (t  Sagittarii),  and  the  other  star 
is  perhaps  the  one  marked 
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The  twenty- first  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians, 
named  Baidak,  comprises  six  stars,  two  of  which  are 
placed  by  Muhammed  of  Tiz'in  in  Declination  21°  & 
l6°.  One  of  these  must  be  a  star  in  the  head  of  Sagit¬ 
tarius.  Some  authors,  on  the  contrary,  describe  the 
lunar  mansion  as  destitute  of  stars  (Hyde,  Com.  on. 
Ulugh  Beg,  p.  Q.)  At  all  events,  the  Hindu  and 
Arabian  divisions  appear,  in  this  instance,  to  be  but 
imperfectly  recon cileable. 

XXII.  Three  stars,  figured  as  a  triangle,  or  as  the 
nut  of  the  floating  Trapa,  form  the  twenty-second  aster- 
ism,  named  Abkijit ;  which,  in  the  modern  Indian  astro¬ 
nomy,  does  not  occupy  an  equal  portion  of  the  eclip- 
tick  with  the  other  Ndcshatras ,  but  is  carved  out  of  the 
contiguous  divisions.  Its  place  (meaning  that  of  its 
brightest  star)  is  very  remote  from  the  Zodiack  ;  being 
in  (30°  or  6i°  N.  The  longitude  of  its  circle  of  decli- 
nation,  according  to  different  authorities,  is  265°,  206* 
40',  or  268°.  Probably  the  bright  star  in  the  Lyre  is 
meant.  It  was  shown  to  Dr.  Hunter,  at  TJjjayini  for 
the  chief  star  in  Abkijit.  ;  and  the  same  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  for  the  asterism,  by  a  Hindu  astronomer  at  this 
place. 

The  Arabian  lunar  mansion  Zdbik,  consists  of  two 
stars  (some  reckon  four  *)  in  the  horns  of  Capricorn, 
totally  disagreeing  with  the  Indian  Nacshatra. 

XXIII.  S'ravarid ,  the  twenty-third  Nacshatra ,  re¬ 
presented  by  three  footsteps,  contains  three  stars,  of 
which  one,  the  middlemost,  is  by  all  authorities  placed 
in  30°  N.  but  they  differ  as  to  its  longitude  ;  the  Surya 
sid dh  ant  a  placing  it  in  2809 ;  Brahmegupta  and  the 
S'iromani ,  in  27 8V;  and  the  Grakaldghava  in  27 5o 

eji  ,  1  ,  ~1"  1  1  1  -  II  *. 

9  Ujlugh  Beg,  p.  £4*  and  Hype’s  Conn  54. 
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The  assigned  latitude  indicates  the  bright  star  in  the 
eagle,  whence  the  three  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  |3  and 
y  Aquilaa. 

The  twenty-third  mansion  of  the  moon,  called  by 
the  Arabs  BaM,  consists  of  two  stars  in  the  left  hand 
of  Aquarius,  Consequently  the  Arabian  and  Hindu 
divisions  are  here  at  variance. 

XXIV.  D'hanisti fhd,  the  twenty-fourth  asterism,  is 
represented  by  a  drum  or  tabor.  It  comprises  four  stars, 
one  of  which  (the  westernmost)  is  placed  in  3 6°  N. 
and,  according  to  the  Surya-sidd'hanta,  Brahmegupta 
and  the  Sirotnani ,  in  2Q0°  E.  though  the  Grahalag  hava 
state  28(3°  only.  This  longitude  of  the  circle  of  decli¬ 
nation,  and  the  distance  of  the  star  on  it  from  the  eclip¬ 
tic  k,  indicate  the  Dolphin;  and  the  four  stars  probably 
are  »  j3  y  and  2  Delphini.  The  same  constellation  is. 
mentioned  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  corresponding 
to  D' banish’ i ha  (Costard,  p.  51)  :  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  ascertainment  is  correct.  The 
longitude,  stated  by  Munis' war  a,  (viz.  2Q4°  12") 
supports  the  conclusion,  though  his  latitude  (26°  25'j  be 
too  small.  To  determine  accurately  the  position  of  this 
Nacs tiatra  is  important,  as  the  solstitial  col ure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  astronomers,  passed  through  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it,  and  through  the  middle  of  Aslesha. 

The  twenty-fourth  mansion,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Sdud,  comprises  two  stars  in  Aquarius  ((3  and  £  Aquarii) ; 
totally  disagreeing  with  the  Hindu  division. 

XXV.  Satahhishdy  the  twenty- fifth  Nacsliatra ,  is  a 
cluster  of  a  hundred  stars  figured  by  a  circle.  The 
principal  one,  or  brightest,  has  no  latitude  ;  or  only  a 
third,  or  at  the  utmost  half,  a  degree  of  south  latitude  ; 
and  all  the  tables  concur  in  placing  it  in  long.  320°. 
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This  will  suit  best  with  A  Aquarii.  These  hundred 
stars  may  be  sought  in  the  stream  from  the  Jar,  where 
Sir  William  Jones  places  the  Nacshatra  ;  and  in  the 
right  leg  of  Aquarius. 

Akhbiyah ,  the  twenty-fifth  lunar  mansion,  is  stated 
to  consist  of  three  stars  only,  which  seem  to  be  the 
three  in  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  of  Aquarius  (Hyde’s 
Com.  p.  55 j.  However,  it  appears  from  Ulugh  Beg’s 
tables,  as  well  as  from  Mu  hammed  of  T'tzins ,  that 
four  stars  are  assigned  to  this  mansion  (Hyde,  p.  99. 
and  Com.  p.  95.) 

The  Hindu  and  Arabian  asterisms  differ,  here  less 
widely,  than  in  the  instances  lately  noticed  :  and  a 
passage,  cited  by  Hyde  from  Firozababi,  even  in- 
timates  the  circular  figure  of  the  constellation  (Com. 

p.  10)* 

XXVI.  The  twenty- sixth  of  the  Indian  asterisms*1 
called  the  preceding  Bhadrapada ,  consists  of  two  stars" 
represented  by  a  couch  or  bed,  or  else  by  a  double 
headed  figure  ;  one  of  which  is  placed  by  Hindu  astro¬ 
nomers  in  24q  N.  and  325°  or  326°  E.  The  only  con¬ 
spicuous  star,  nearly  in  that  situation,  is  the  bright 
star  in  Pegasus  (a  Pegasi)  ;  and  the  other  may  be  the 
nearest  consideration  (C  Pegasi).  I  should  have  consi¬ 
dered  (3  Pegasi  to  be  the  second  star  of  this  Nacshatra , 
were  not  its  yoga  or  chief  star  expressly  said  to  be  the 
most  northerly.  Mukaddim ,  the  26th  lunar  mansion, 
consists  of  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Pegasus  (<*  and  (3  *) ; 
and  thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  Zodiack  nearly  con¬ 
cur. 

XXVII.  Two  other  stars  constitute  the  27th 
lunar  mansion  named  the  subsequent  Bhadrapada , 

They  are  figured  as  a  twin,  or  person  with  a  dou- 

- — - — - - - - - -  -  1  11  . 

r  ’ 

*  flv  de*s  Ulugh  Beg,  p.  53,  and  Com.  p.  34. 
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ble  face,  or  else  as  a  couch.  The  position  of  one  of 
them  (the  most  northerly)  is  stated  in  2()o  or  27°  N. 
and  337°  E.  I  suppose  the  bright  star  in  the  head  of 
Andromeda  to  be  meant ;  and  the  other  star  to  be  the 
one  in  the  extremity  of  the  wing  of  Pegasus  (y  Pegasi)* 
This  agrees  exactly  with  the  27th  lunar  mansion  of  the 
Arabians,  called  Muakkher .  For  Ulugh  Beg  assigns 
those  stars  to  it  (Hyde,  p.  53.  Com.  p.  34.  and  35.) 

XXVIII.  The  last  of  the  twenty-eight  asterisms  is 
named  Rcvati ,  and  comprises  thirty-two  stars  figured  as 
a  tabor.  All  authorities  agree,  that  the  principal  star, 
which  should  be  the  southernmost,  has  no  latitude, 
and  two  of  them  assert  no  longitude  ;  but  some  make 
it  ten  minutes  short  of  the  origin  of  the  ecliptick,  viz. 
359°  50'.  This  clearly  marks  the  star  on  the  ecliptick 
in  the  string  of  the  fishes  (£  Piscium)  ;  and  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  it  is  important  in  regard  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  Hindu  sphere. 

The  Arabick  name  of  the  28th  mansion,  Risha ,  sig* 
nifying  a  cord,  seems  to  indicate  a  star  nearly  in  tiie 
same  position.  But  the  constellation,  as  described  by 
Juhari  cited  by  Golius,  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
stars  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  termed  Betnulhut ;  in 
the  navel  of  which  is  the  lunar  mansion  :  and  Muham- 
med  of  Tizin ,  with  some  others,  also  makes  this  lunar 
mansion  to  be  the  same  with  Betnulhut ,  which  appears, 
however,  to  be  the  bright  star  in  the  girdle  of  Andro> 
meda  (|3  Andromedee)  ;  though  others  describe  it  as 
the  northern  fish,  extending,  however,  to  the  horns 
6f  the  ram  (Hyde’s  Com.  p.  10,  35,  and  Qfj).  The 
lunar  mansion  and  Indian  asterism  are,  therefore,  not 
reconcileable  in  this  last  instancy 

The  result  of  the  comparison  shows,  I  hope  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  the  Indian  asterisms,  which  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  ecliptick,  generally  consist  of  nearly 
the  same  stars,  which  constitute  the  lunar  mansions  of 
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the  Arabians :  but,  in  a  few  instances,  they  essentially 
differ.  The  Hindus  have  likewise  adopted  the  division 
of  the  Ecliptick  and  Zodiack  into  twelve  signs  or  con¬ 
stellations,  agreeing  in  figure  and  designation  with 
those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  differing  merely  in  the  place 
of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried  on  the  Indian 
sphere  a  few  degrees  further  west  than  on  the  Grecian. 
That  the  Hindus  took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
the  ecliptick  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
improbable  :  but,  if  such  be  the  origin  of  it,  they  have 
not  implicitly  received  the  arrangement  suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own 
ancient  distribution  of  the  ecliptick  into  twenty-seven 
parts  #. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  have  either  received  or 
given  the  hint  of  an  af miliary  sphere  as  an  instrument 
for  astronomical  observation  i  but  certainly  they  have 
not  copied  the  instrument  which  was  described  by 
Ptolemy  ;  for  the  construction  differs  considerably. 

In  the  Arabick  Epitome  qf  the  Almagest  entitled 
Tahriru  Imejesti  t,  the  armillary  sphere  (Zat  ul  halk) 
is  thus  described.  “  Two  equal  circles  are  placed  at 
right  angles ;  the  one  representing  the  ecliptick,  the 
other  the  solstitial  colure.  Two  pins  pass  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptick  ;  and  two  other  pins  are  placed  on 
the  poles  of  the  equator.  On  the  mo  first  pins,  are 
suspended  a  couple  of  circles,  moving  the  one  within. 


*  According  to  the  longitude  of  the  three  brightest  stars  of  Aries, 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  viz.  10°  40\  7°  40'  and  6°  40',  (I  quote 
trom  an  Arabick  epitome  of  the  Almagest);  the  origin  of  the 
ecliptick,  in  the  Greek  book  which  is  most  likely  to  have  become 
known  in  India,  is  6°  20'  from  the  star  which  the  Hindus  have  se¬ 
lected  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  ecliptick. 

t  By  the  celebrated  Nasiruddin  Tusi  ;  from’ the  Arabick  ver* 
siosQ  of  Is'hak  b} n  Hunen,  which  was  revised  by  Tiiabit. 
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the  other  without,  the  first  mentioned  circles,,  and 
representing  two  secondaries  of  the  ecliptick.  On  the 
two  other  pins  a  circle  is  placed,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  instrument,  and  within  which  the  different  circles 
turn  :  it  represents  the  meridian.  Within  the  inner 
secondary  of  the  ecliptick  a  circle  is  fitted  to  it,  in  the 
same  plane,  and  turning  in  it.  This  is  adapted  to 
measure  latitudes.  To  this  internal  circle,  two  aper¬ 
tures,  or  sights,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  without  its 
plane,  are  adapted,  like  the  sights  of  an  instrument  for 
altitudes.  The  armillary  sphere  is  complete  when  con¬ 
sisting  of  these  six  circles.  The  ecliptick  and  seconda- 
ries  are  to  be  graduated  as  minutely  as  may  be  practica¬ 
ble.  It  is  best  to  place  both  secondaries,  as  by  some 
directed,  within  the  ecliptick,  (instead  of  placing  One 
of  them  without  it,)  that  the  complete  revolution  of 
the  outer  secondary  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the  pins 
at  the  poles  of  the  equator.  The  Meridian,  likewise, 
should  be  doubled,  or  made  to  consist  of  two  circles ; 
the  external  one  graduated,  and  the  internal  one  moving 
within  it.  Thus  the  pole  may  be  adjusted  at  its  proper 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  anyplace.  The  instru¬ 
ment  so  constructed  consists  of  seven  circles. 

“  It  is  remarked,  that  when  the  circle,  representing 
the  meridian,  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian, 
so  that  it  cuts  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles, 
and  one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator  is  elevated  above 
the  horizon  conformably  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
then  the  motions  of  all  the  circles  round  the  poles  re¬ 
present  the  motions  of  the  universe. 

a  After  rectifying  the  meridian,  if  it  be  wished  to 
observe  the  sun  and  moon  together,  the  outer  secondary 
of  the  ecliptick  must  be  made  to  intersect  the  ecliptick 
at  the  sun’s  place  for  that  time:  and  the  solstitial 
colure  must  be  moved  until  the  place  of  intersection  be 
opposite  to  the  sun.  Both  circles  are  thus  adjusted 
to  their  true,  places;  or  if  any  other  object,  but  the 
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sun,  be  observed,  the  colure  is  turned,  until  the  object 
be  seen  in  its  proper  place,  on  that  secondary  referred 
to  the  ecliptick  ;  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptick, 
being  at  the  same  rime  in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptick 
and  in  its  proper  situation.  Afterwards,  the  inner  se¬ 
condary  is  turned  towards  the  moon  (or  to  any  star 
intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle  within 
it,  bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon 
(or  to  any  star  intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller 
circle  within  it,  bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until 
the  moon  be  seen  in  the  line  of  the  apertures.  The 
intersection  of  the  secondary  circle  and  ecliptick  is  the 
place  of  the  moon  in  longitude  ;  and  the  arc  of  the 
secondary,  between  the  aperture  and  the  ecliptick,  is 
the  latitude  of  the  moon  on  either  side  (North  or 
South)  T 

The  same  instrument,  as  described  by  Montucla 
from  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (1.  3.  c,  2.#',  consists  of 
six  circles :  first,  a  large  circle  representing  the  meri¬ 
dian  ;  next,  four  circles  united  together,  representing 
the  equator,  ecliptick  and  two  colures,  and  turning 
within  the  first  circle  on  the  poles  of  the  equator ;  lastly, 
a  circle  turning  on  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick,  furnished 
with  sights  and  nearly  touching,  on  its  concave  side, 
the  circumference  of  the  ecliptick. 

The  armillary  sphere,  described  by  the  Arabian 
epitomiser,  differs,  therefore,  from  Ptolemy’s,  in  omit¬ 
ting  the  equator  and  equinoctial  colure,  and  adding  an 
inner  secondary  of  the  ecliptick,  which,  as  well  as  the 

meridian,  is  doubled. 

,  » 

According  to  Lalande,  the  astrolabe  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  from  which  Tycho  Brahe  derived  his  equa¬ 
torial  armillary,  consisted  only  of  four  circles :  two 
placed  at  right  angles  to  represent  the  ecliptick  and 
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solstitial  col u re  ;  a  third  turning  on  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptickand  serving  to  mark  longitudes  ;  and  a  fourth, 
within  the  other  three,  furnished  with  sights  to  observe 
celestial  objects  and  measure  their  latitudes  and  longi¬ 
tudes 

Wh  ether  the  ancient  Greeks  had  any  more  com¬ 
plicated  instrument  formed  on  similar  principles,  and 
applicable  to  astronomical  observations,  is  perhaps  un¬ 
certain,  We  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  which  Akchimedrs  is  said  to  have  devised  to 
represent  the  phenomena  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  nor  any  sufficient  hint  of  its  construction -f”  ; 
nor  does  Cicero’s  account  of  the  sphere  exhibited  by 
Posidonius  %  suggest  a  distinct  notion  of  its  structure 

* 

Among  the  Arabs,  no  addition  is  at  present  known 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Armillary  sphere,  between  the 
period  when  the  Almagest  was  translated  and  the 
time  of  Alhazen,  who  wrote  a  treatise  of  optics,  in 


a.-- ^  ■  . . .  '  v.i  ■■■■  ■"  ■'>  r  5B“- 

*  Lalande  Astron,  I.  13.  (§  2279). 

f  If  CJaudian’s  epigram  on  the  subject  of  it  was  founded  upon 
any  authority,  the  instrument  must  have  been  a  sort  of  orrery,  en¬ 
closed  in  glass. 

Vide  Claud,  epig.  Cicero.  Tusc.  Q urns.  J.  1  Nat.  Deo.  2.  35. 

£  Cic.  Nat.  Deo.  2.  34. 

§  Jn  the  Hejira  year  212,  or  A.  D.  82/,  by  Alra^er  ben  Yusef 
with  the  aid  of  Sprgjus  (Montucla,  2.  p.  304)  ;  or  rather  by 
Jsrak.  hen  Hgnen,  whose  death  is  placed  about  the  Hejira  year  260 
(k>  Herbelot,  p.  455).  According  to  the  Cashfulzun ,  Israk’s 
version  was  epitomised  by  Hajai  ben  YysEF,  by  Trabjt  ben 
K  arrar,  and  by  Nasibupdin  Tusi.  O.her  versions,  however, 
are  mentioned  :  particularly,  one  by  Hajab,  said  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  hrst  by  Hunen  ben  Israk,  and  afterwards  by  Thabjt  ;  ano¬ 
ther  by  Tha-pjt  himself  j  and  a  third  by  Mum  bejc  vaxhyah-.  A 
different  account  is  likewise  given  of  the  earliest  translation  of  the 
Almagest,  which  is  ascribed  to  Asu  Hxsan  and  Salman,  who  are 
f^id  to  haye  completed  u,  after  the  failure  of  other  learned  men, 
who  had  previously  attempted  thp  translation,  Mention  is  ajs# 
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which  a  more  complicated  instrument,  than  that  of 
Ptolemy,  is  described,  Alhazen’s  armillary  sphere 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  Tycho 
Brahe's *  *  ;  but  neither  the  original  treatise,  nor  the 
Latin  translation  of  it,  are  here  procurable  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  sphere,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Arabian  author,  resembled  that  described 
by  Indian  astronomers.  At  all  events,  he  is  more  mo¬ 
dern  ~j~,  than  the  oldest  of  the  Hindu  writers  whom  I 
shall  proceed  to  quote 

The  construction  of  the  Armillary  sphere  is  briefly 
and  rather  obscurely  taught  in  the  Surya  suicThanta . 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation. 

“  Let  the  astronomer  frame  the  surprising  structure 
of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres. 


u  Having  caused  a  wooden  globe  to  be  made,  [of 
such  size]  as  he  pleases,  to  represent  the  earth  ;  with 
a  staff  for  the  axis,  passing  through  the  center,  and 


made  of  a  version  by  Ibrahim  ben  Salat,  revised  by  Huben., 
But  none  of  these  translations  are  anterior  to  the  9th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

*  Adhibuit  (Tycho)  Armillare  quoddara  instrumentum,  quod 
taraen  comperi  ego  positum,  et  adhibitum  ohm  fuisse  ante  Tycho- 
nein  ab  Alhazeno,  lib.  7.  opt,  C.  l.  prop.  15  et  a  Vitell.  lib.  JO. 
propos.  49.  cujus  instrument!  astronomice  collocati  ope,  atque  usu, 
(vide  instrumentum  multiplex  armiilareapud  Tycho,  in  Mechanicis 
Astronomice)  eandem  elevationem  talsam  9  scrupulorum  invenit, 
quam  per  alia,  duo  di versa  instrumenta,  compererat. 

Best  im  A  pi  aria, 

1  Fie  wrote  his  treatise  on  opticks  and  other  works  about  the 
’year  ll.QO.  *  ■■  Bio*.  Diet. 

J  Bhascara  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 
being  born,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  the  Sac  a  year  iOb'3,  an-? 
gwering  to  A.  JD.  1114.  But  the  Surya  Sul#'  kdni  a  is  mare  ancient. 
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exceeding  the  globe  at  both  ends ;  let  him  place  tuc 
supporting  hoops  *,  as  also  the  equinoctial  cirele. 

t£  The feE  circles  must  be  prepared,  (divided  for 
signs  and  degrees,)  the  radius  of  which  must  agree 
with  the  respective  diurnal  circles,  in  proportion  to  the 
equinoctial :  the  three  circles  should  be  placed  for  the 
Ram  and  following  signs,  respectively,  at  the  proper 
declination  in  degrees,  N.  or  S.  ;  the  same  answer  con¬ 
trariwise  for  the  Crab  and  other  signs.  In  like  manner, 
three  circles  are  placed  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
for  the  Balance  and  the  rest,  and  contrariwise  for  Ca¬ 
pricorn  and  the  remaining  signs.  Circles  are  similarly 
placed  on  both  hoops  for  the  asterisms  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  as  also  for  Abhijit ;  and  for  the  seven  Rlshisy 
Agasfyci)  BraJwie  and  other  stars. 

tc  In  the  middle  cf  all  these  circles  is  placed* the 
equinoctial.  At  the  intersection  of  that  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  hoops,  and  distant  from  each  other  half  the 
signs,  the  two  equinoxes  should  be  determined  ;  and 
the  two  solstices,  at  the  degrees  of  obliquity  from  the 
equinoctial ;  and  the  places  of  the  Rain  and  the  rest, 
in  the  order  of  the  signs,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
strings  of  the  curve.  Another  circle,  thus  passing 
from  equinox  to  equinox,  is  named  the  ecliptick ; 
and  by  this  path,  the  sun,  illuminating  worlds,  for  ever 
travels.  The  moon  and  the  other  olanets  are  seen  devi- 

XT 

ating  from  their  nodes  in  the  ecliptick,  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  greatest  latitudes  [within  the  ZodiackJ.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
great  circles  before  mentioned  to  the  horizon  ;  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that,  whatever  place  be  assumed  for  the  apex 
of  the  sphere,  the  middle  of  the  heavens  for  that 


•  They  are  the  Colures, 
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place  is  its  horizon.  He  concludes  by  showing,  that  the 
instrument  maybe  made  to  revolve  with  regularity,  by 
means  of  a  current  water  ;  and  hints,  that  the  appear-” 
ance  of  spontaneous  motion  may  be  given,  by  a  con¬ 
cealed  mechanism,  for  which  quicksilver  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  manner  of  using  this  instrument  for 
astronomical  observations  has  been  already  explained 
(p.  326), 


More  ample  instructions  for  framing  an  armillary 
sphere  are  delivered  in  the  Sidd'hanta  sirbmarii.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place  ;  and  I 
reserve  it  for  a  separate  article,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  which  it  requires,  and  because  it  leads  to 
the  considerations  of  other  topicks  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  discussed  in'  the  present  essay.  A  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  Bha'scara's  description  may  here  suffice. 
In  the  center  he  places  a  small  globe  to  represent  the 
earth  encompassed  with  circles  for  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  arranged  like  the  curved  lines  in  a  spider’s 
web.  On  an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the, 
earth,  and  prolonged  on  both  sides,  a  sphere,  or  as-^ 
semblage  of  circles,  is  suspended,  by  means  of  rings  or 
tubes  adapted  to  the  axis,  so  that  the  sphere  may  move  ' 
freely  on  it.  This  assemblage  of  circles  comprises  a 
horizon  and  equator  adjusted  for  the  place,  with  a 
prime  vertical  meridian,  and  two  intermediate  verticals 
(intersecting  the  horizon  at  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and 
N.  W.  and  S.  E  points)  ;  as  also  the  equinoctial  colure. 


*  Among  others,  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes*  re¬ 
specting  which  different  opinions  are  stated  by  Bhascara.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  is  said  by  him,  that  the  notion  of  a  libration  of 
the  equinoxes  has  not  universally  prevailed  among  Hindu  astrono¬ 
mers.  The  correcter  opinion  of  a  revolution  of  the  equinoctial 
points  was  advanced  by  some  authors,  but  has  not  obtained  the 
general  suffrage  of  Hindu  writers  on  astronomy. 

VoL.  IX.  2  A 


S-  Rousseau,  Printer ,  Wood  Street ,  Spa  Fields. 
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Another  circle  is  suspended  within  this  sphere  on  the 
poles  of  the  horizon,  apparently  intended  to  measure 
the  altitude  and  amplitude  of  an  object. 

Another  sphere  or  assemblage  of  circles  is  in  like 
manner  suspended  on  the  pole  of  the  equator.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  both  colures,  and  the  equinoctial,  with  the 
ecliptick  adjusted  to  it ;  and  six  circles  for  the  plane¬ 
tary  orbits  adjusted  to  the  ecliptick  ;  as  also  six  diurnal 
circles  parallel  to  the  equinoctial,  and  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  several  signs. 

This,  though  not  a  complete  description  of  Bha's- 
cara’s  armillary  sphere,  will  convey  a  sufficient  notion 
of  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  compa¬ 
rison  ;  and  will  justify  the  remark,  that  its  construction 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  instrument  specified  by 
Ptolemy. 

In  the  description  of  the  armillary  sphere  cited  from 
the  Surya  skid  h  ant  a,  mention  is  made  of  several  stars 
not  included  in  the  asterisms  which  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  ecliptick.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  po  - 
sitions  of  those,  and  of  the  few  other  stars  which  have 
been  particularly  noticed  by  Hindu  astronomers. 


lirahme  sidtt  hdnta 
and  Siromant. 

Hraka 

Ldg'hava. 

'  S. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Surya 

Sidd' hdnta. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Agastya,  -  77 °  S. 

87* 

6°  S. 

8o° 

779  S. 

85°  5 

8o°  S. 

90° 

Lubd*haca,  7  00 

or  the  hunter,  C 

S  6° 

40°  S. 

8i° 

40°  4  S. 

84°  36 

40°  S. 

8o° 

Jgni  -  -  - 

8tf  N. 

53° 

8°  14  N. 

57°  4 

8“  N, 

52° 

B  rah  me  hr  i  day  a 

Ji"N. 

46» 

3°°  49  N. 

58°  36 

30°  N. 

52°  t 

Prvjdpati  f 
or  Brahma  S 

39°  N. 

61 0 

38*38  N. 

56*  53 

38°  N. 

57° 

Apdmiatsa 

3°  N. 

,83- 

3  N. 

183° 

3°  N. 

180° 

A  pas 

1 

9  N. 

:  I  80° 

t  The  S'/calya  sanhita  and  Tatwa  viveca  agree  with  the  Surya 
sidd’hanta  as  to  the  positions  of  the  first  four  stars.  They  omit  the 
other  three. 
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The  seven  Rishis 

According  to  the 

Cratu 

s> 

Sacalya  Sanhila, 
Lat. 

55°  N. 

PULAHA 

© 

50°  N. 

Pul a sty a  , 

* 

.  50°  N. 

Atri 

« 

.  56°  N. 

Angiras 

e 

57°  N. 

VaSISHT  H  A 

& 

6o°  N. 

Marichi 

© 

<5o°  N. 

Here  Agastya  is  evidently  Canopus;  as  LubcHiaca 
is  Sirius.  Brahmeridaya  seems  to  be  Capella,  which 
was  shown,  under  that  Indian  name,  to  Dr.  Hunter 
at  Ujjayim .  A  grit  may  be  the  bright  star  in  the  northern 
horn  of  the  bull  ( f3  Tauri)  :  Brajdpati  is  perhaps  the 
star  on  the  head  of  the  waggoner  (JAurigae).  The 
distances  of  the  three  last  mentioned  stars  from  the 
ecliptick  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  places  stated  ; 
but  no  conspicuous  stars  are  found  nearer  to  the  as¬ 
signed  positions :  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
are  all  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Nacshatra  Mriga- 
siras  corresponding  to  the  head  of  Orion  ;  and  that  the 
latitude,  assigned  to  them  by  Hindu  astronomers,  is  as 
much  too  small,  as  that  of  Mrigasiras  is  too  great. 

The  star,  mentioned  in  the  Siirya  sidd' bantu  under 
the  name  of  A' pas  or  water,  is  doubtless  $  Virgin  is  ; 
and  Apamvatsa  comprises  the  nebulous  stars  in  the  same 
constellation,  marked  b  J.  2.3. 

Astronomers  gives  rules  for  computing  the  heliacal 
rising  and  setting  of  the  star  Agastya ,  on  account  of 
certain  religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  when  that 
star  appears.  Vara'iia  Mihira  says,  a  Agastya  is 

2  A  2 
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visible  at  Vj jay  ini,  when  the  sun  is  7°  short  of  the  sigft 
Virgo.”  But  he  afterwards  adds,  that “  the  star  becomes 
visible,  when  the  sun  reaches  Rasta,  and  disappears 
when  the  sun  arrives  at  Rohinu'  His  commentator  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  author  has  here  followed  earlier  writers ; 
and  quotes  Para'sara  saying,  “When  the  sun  is  in 
Rasta ,  the  star  rises;  and  it  sets  when  the  sun  is  in 
Rohim*y  Bhattotpala  cites  from  the  five  Sid- 
d'hantas  a  rule  of  computation,  analogous  to  that,  which 
will  be  forthwith  quoted  from  the  Bkdswati ;  and  re¬ 
marks,  that  three  periods  of  Agastyd s  heliacal  rising 

are  observed,  viz.  8th  and  15th  of  As'wina  and  8th  of 
j  \ 

Car  tic  a. 

The  Bhaszvati  directs  the  day  of  Agastyd s  rising 
for  any  particular  latitude  to  be  fouud  by  the  following 
rule.  4  The  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  ^  at 
a  particular  latitude,  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  25  ;  and  to  the  product  QQO  are  added  ;  the 
sum,  divided  by  225,  gives  in  signs  and  degrees  the 
place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day,  when  Agastya  rises  or 
appears  in  the  south,  at  the  close  of  night.’  The  com¬ 
mentator  adds,  that  c  the  day  of  the  star's  setting  may 
be  computed  by  deducting  the  sum  found  as  above, 
from  1350  ;  the  difference  reduced  to  signs  and  degrees, 
is  the  place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day,  when  Agastya  sets 
in  the  southwest.’  According  to  these  rules,  Agastya 
in  latitude  2fic  34',  rises  when  the  sun  is  in  4s  20°  and  , 

sets  when  the  sun  is  in  Is  10°. 

.  \  *  /  * 

The  Grahaldg  hava  teaches  another  method  of 
calculation.  The  length  of  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  is  multiplied  by  8,  and  the  product  is 


1  m 

*  ifwfl  ^  a  ^  ?r. 

§■  In  duodecimal  parts. 
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added  to  Q8  for  the  sun’s  place  in  degrees,  on  the  day 
when  Agastya  rises ;  or  is  deducted  from  78,  to  find 
the  sun’s  place  when  that  star  sets.  By  this  rule,  the 
star  should  rise,  in  latitude  260  34%  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  26th  degree  of  the  lion,  and  should  set  when  the 
sun  quits  the  ram.  Accordingly,  the  Bhavishya  and 
the  Brahmevaivaria  Pur  anas  ordain  oblations  for  Agasis 
ya  three  days  before  the  sun  reaches  the  Zodiacal  sign 
Virgo ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Gaura , 
as  observed  in  the  last  mentioned  Pur  ana ,  perform  this 
ceremony  three  days  earlier. 

In  regard  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  rule,  stated  in  the  Ehaswati,  im¬ 
plies  the  distance  of  three  signs,  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  to  Agastya ,  and  supposes  the  star  to  become  vi¬ 
sible  when  distant  one  sign  from  the  sun.  But  the 
rule,  delivered  in  the  Grahaldghava ,  places  the  star  at 
the  distance  of  S8P  from  the  beginning  of  Misha ,  and 
supposes  it  visible  in  the  right  sphere,  when  10°  distant 
from  the  sun.  According  to  the  quotation  from  Pa- 
ha's  a  k  a,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  must  have 
been,  in  his  time,  not  less  than  100°  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  Alesha;  and  the  star,  rising  cosmi- 
cally,  became  visible  in  the  oblique  sphere,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  6o°  from  the  sun  ;  and  disappeared,  setting 
achronically,  when  within  that  distance.  Making  aU 
lowance  therefore  for  the  star’s  proper  motion,  and 
change  of  declination  and  right  ascension,  it  remains 
probable,  that  Para'sara’s  rule  was  framed  for  the 
north  of  India,  at  a  period  when  the  solstitial  points 
were,  as  stated  by  that  author,  in  the  middle  of  Ashshfi 
and  beginning  of  Dhanishfha 

* 

I  have  purposely  reserved  for  separate  consideration 
thp  seven  Rishis ,  who  give  name  to  seven  stars  in  Ursa 


t  As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  3(J3. 

2  A  3 
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major ;  not  only  because  their  positions  are  not  stated 
by  Brahmegupta,  Bha'scara,  and  the  Suryasid- 
d'hanta ,  but  also  because  the  authors,  who  give  their 
positions,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  motion,  or  va¬ 
riation  of  longitude,  different  from  other  stars,  and 
apparently  unconnected  with  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes. 

Vara'ha  Mikira  has  a  chapter  in  the  Vdfahisanhita 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  motion  of  the 
Rishis.  He  begins  by  announcing  the  intention  of 
stating  their  revolution  conformably  with  the  doctrine 
of  Vridd’ha  Garga,  and  proceeds  as  follows  :  44  When 
king  Yud’hist’hira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Munis  were 
in  Magha ,  and  the  period  of  the  era  of  that  king  is 
2526  years.  They  remain  for  a  hundred  years  in  each 
asterism,  being  connected  with  that  particular  Nacsha - 
tra ,  to  which,  when  it  rises  in  the  east,  the  line  of 
their  rising  is  directed  *.*’ 

The  commentator,  Bhattotpala,  supports  the 
text  of  his  author  by  quotations  from  Vridd’ha  Garga 
and  CaYyapa.  44  At  the  junction  of  the  Cali  and 
Dwdpar  ages,  says  Garga,  44  the  virtuous  sages,  who 
delight  in  protecting  the  people,  stood  at  the  asterism, 
over  which  the  Fitris  preside.”  That  is  at  Magha . 
44  The  mighty  sages,”  says  Ca's'yapa,  44  abide  during 

■■  vv  u  1  1  — -i  "■  ■*  1  - . -’■■■  . 
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According  to  a  different  reading  noticed  by  the  commentator,  the 
concluding  hemistich  signifies  “  they  constantly  rise  in  the  north- 
castj  together  with  Aeund’hati.” 

R  in 
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a  hundred  years  in  each  asterism,  attended  by  the  vir¬ 
tuous  ARUNB’HAT^.,, 

The  author  next  states  the  relative  situation  of  the 
seven  Rishis ,  with  Arund’hati  near  her  husband 
Vasisht’ha  :  and  the  remainder  of  the  Chapter  is 
devoted  to  astrology. 

The  revolution  of  the  seven  Rishis,  and  its  periods^ 
are  noticed  in  Pur  anas.  The  following  passage  is  from 
the  Sri  Bhdgavata  *. 

“From  your  birth  (Paricshit  is  addressed  by 
Sue  a)  to  the  inauguration  of  Nan  da,,  1115  years 
will  elapse. 

Of  the  seven  Rishis ,  two  are  first  perceived,  rising 
in  the  sky;  and  the  asterism,  which  is  observed  to  be 
at  night  even  with  the  middle  of  those  stars,  is  that* 
with  which  the  Rishis  are  united,,  and  they  remain  so 
during  a  hundred  years  of  men.  In  your  time,,  and  at 
this  moment,  they  are  situated  in  Maghd . 

When  the  splendor  of  Vishnu,  named  Crishna, 
departed  for  heaven,  then  did  the  Cali  age,  during 
which  men  delight  in  sin,  invade  the  world.  So  long 
as  he  continued  to  touch  the  earth  with  his  holy  feet ; 
so  long  the  Cali  age  was  unable  to  subdue  the  world. 

“  When  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  Maghd ,  the  Cali 
age  comprising  1200  [divine]  years  ^  began;  and 
when,  from  Maghd ,  they  shall  reach  PurvdshdcTha , 
then  will  this  Cali  age  attain  its  growth  under  Nan  da 
and  his  successors/9 


•*  Book  12.  C.  2. 
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The  commentator  SrxVhara  Swami  remarks, 
that  the  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  wheeled  carriage.  Mari'chi,  he  observes, 
is  at  the  extremity  ;  and  next  to  him,  Vasisht’ha  in 
the  arched  part  of  the  yoke  ;  and  beyond  him  Angiras  : 
next  to  whom  are  four  stars  in  a  quadrangle  :  Atri  at 
the  northeast  corner  ;  south  of  him  PulastyA  ;  next 
to  whom  is  Fulaha  ;  and  Cratu  is  north  of  the  last. 
Such  being  their  relative  position,  the  two  stars,  which 
rise  first,  are  Pulaha  and  Cratu  ;  and  whichever 
asterism,  is  in  a  line  south  from  the  middle  of  those 
stars,  is  that  with  which  the  seven  Rishis  are  united  ; 
and  they  so  remain  for  100  years. 

A  similar  passage  is  found  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna 
and  a  similar  exposition  of  it  is -given  by  the  commenta¬ 
tor  Ratnagarbha  :  but  the  period,  there  stated  to 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  Paricshit  and  the  inau¬ 
guration  ofNANDA,  is  1015  years  only. 

The  Matsya  Purdna  contains  a  passage  to  the  like, 
effect ;  but  allows  1050  years  from  the  birth  of  Pa¬ 
ricshit  to  the  inauguration  of  MahaTadma  :  and 
the  seven  Rishis  are  stated  as  being  in  a  line  with  the 
constellation  sacred  to  fire  (that  is  Critticd),  836  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  the  Andhra  kings. 

In  the  Brahnie  sidd'hdnta  of  Sa'calya,  deno¬ 
minated  from  its  reputed  author  Sdcatya  sanhitd ,  the 
supposed  motion  of  the  seven  Rishis  is  thus  no¬ 
ticed^:  “  At  the  commencemeat  of  the yuga,  Cratu 
was  near  the  star  sacred  to  Vishnu  (Sravand),  at 
the  beginning  of  the  asterism.  Three  degrees  east  of 
him,  was  Pulaha;  and  Pulastyuv,  at  ten  degrees 


*  Part  4.  Ch.  23.  v.  32.  &cf 
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from  this;  Atri  followed  at  three  degrees  from  the 
last ;  and  Angjras,  at  eight  degrees  from  him;  next 
came  Vas'isht’ha,  at  the  distance  of  seven  degrees; 
and  lastly  Marichi  at  ten.  Their  motion  is  eight 
Jiptas  (minutes)  in  a  year.  Their  distances  from  the 
ecliptick,  north,  were  respectively  55°,  50°,  50°,  56°, 
57°,  60°,  and  60°.  For,  moving  in  the  north  into  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  the  sages  employ  2700  years  in  revolv¬ 
ing  through  the  assemblage  of  aster-isms  :  and  hence 
their  positions  may  be  easily  known  at  any  particular 

*  9  ?  v 

time. 

Lalla,  cited  by  MunIs'wara  in  his  gloss  on  the 
Siromani ,  says  e<  If  the  number  of  years  of  the  Call  age, 
less  fourteen,  be  divided  by  100,  the  quotient,  as  the 
wise  declare,  shows  the  asterisms  traversed  by  Marichi 
and  other  celestial  sages,  beginning  from  the  asterism 
of  Viranchi  (Brahma).” 

Here  Lalla  is  generally  understood  to  mean  Rohinl , 
which  is  sacred 7 to  Prajdpati ,  for  Brahma).  But  Mu- 
nis'wara  has  remarked,  in  another  place,  that  Lalla 
may  intend  Abhijit  which  is  sacred  to  Fid" hi  or  Brahma  ; 
and  consequently  may  mean  S'ravand ,  of  which  AbJiijd 
forms  a  part  :  and  thus  Lalla  and  Sa'calya.  may  be 
reconciled. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya  sidd'hanta 
and  Siromani  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  seven 
Rishis.  But  Nr  is  inha,  in  his  Fdrtica  to  the  Fas  and 
Bhdshya  or  gloss  on  the  Siromani ,  quotes  and  expound^ 
the.  Sacalya  Sanhitd ,  and  rejects  Vara'ha’s  rule  of 
computation,  as  disagreeing  with  Pur  dr/ as.  Munis'? 
wara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Siromani ,  cites  some 
of  the  passages  above  noticed,  and  remarks,  that 
Bha'scara  has  omitted  this  topick  on  account  of  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions  concerning  it,  and  because  it  is  of 
no  great  use. 
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The  same  atithor,  in  his  own  compilation  entitled 
Sidd'hanta  Sarvabhauma ,  has  entered  more  fully  into 
this  subject.  He  observes,  that  the  seven  Rishis  are 
not,  like  other  stars,  attached  by  spikes  to  the  solid 
ring  of  the  ecliptick,  but  revolve  in  small  circles  round 
the  northern  pole  of  the  ecliptick,  moving  by  their 
own  power  in  the  etherial  sphere  above  Saturn,  but 
below  the  sphere  of  the  stars.  He  places  the  Rishis  in 
the  same  relative  positions,  which  Sa'calya  had  as¬ 
signed  to  them  ;  states  in  other  terms  the  same  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  ecliptick,  and  the  same  annual  motion  ; 
and  directs  their  place  to  be  computed  by  deducting 
600  from  the  years  of  the  Cali  age,  doubling  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  dividing  by  fifteen  :  the  quotient,  in  de¬ 
grees,  is  divided  by  30,  to  reduce  it  into  signs.  Mu- 
nis'wara  supports  this  mode  of  calculation  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Sa'calya,  against  Varava  mihira  and 
Lalla  ;  and  affirms,  that  it  agrees  with  the  phenomena, 
as  observable  at  the  period  of  his  compilation.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  be  a  correction  of  Sa'calya’s  rule* 

Camala'cara,  in  the  Tatwaviveca ,  notices  the 
©pinion  delivered  in  the  Sidd'hanta  Sarvabhauma  ;  but 
observes,  that  no  such  motion  of  the  stars  is  percepti¬ 
ble.  Kemarking,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Pur  an  as  and  Sanhitds ,  which  affirm  their  revolution, 
is  incontrovertible,  he  reconciles  faith  and  experience 
by  saying,  that  the  stars  themselves  are  fixed  ;  but  the 
seven  Rishis  are  invisible  deities,  who  perform  the. 
stated  revolution  in  the  period  specified. 

If  Camala'cara’s  notion  be  adopted,  no  difficulty 
remains  :  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  Vara'ha 
miiiira  and  Lalla  intended  to  describe  revolutions  of 
invisible  beings.  If  then  it  be  allowed,  that  they  have 
attributed  to  the  stars  themselves  an  imaginary  revolu¬ 
tion  grounded  on  an  .erroneous  theory,  a  probable  in¬ 
ference  may  be  thence  drawn  as  to  the  period  when 
tkose  authors  lived,  provided  one  position  be  cojr* 
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ceded  :  namely,  that  the  rules,  stated  by  them,  gave  & 
result  not  grossly  wrong  at  the  respective  periods  when 
they  wrote.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that 
authors,  who.  like  the  celebrated  astronomers  in  ques¬ 
tion,  wmre  not  mere  compilers  and  transcribers,  should 
have  exhibited  rules  of  computation,  which  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  truth,  at  the  very  period  when  they  were 
proposed. 

Ip  this  reasoning  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that 
Vara'ha  mihira  composed  the  Varaln  sanhita  about 
2800  years  after  the  period  assigned  by  him  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Yudhisht’hira,  or  near 
the  close  of  the  third  century  after  the  expiration  of 
Yudhisht’hira’s  era  as  defined  by  him.  For  the 
circle  of  declination  passing  between  Cratu  and  Pu- 
laha  (the  two  first  of  the  seven  Rishis ),  and  cutting 
the  ecliptick  only  2°  short  of  the  beginningof  Maghd , 
was  the  solstitial  colure,  when  the  equinox  was  near  the 
beginning  of  Cr titled  ;  and  such  probably  was  the  rea¬ 
son  of  that  line  being  noticed  by  ancient  Hindu  astro¬ 
nomers.  It  agrees  with  the  solistitial  colure  on  the 
sphere  of  Eudoxus,  as  described  by  Hipparchus 
A  similar  circle  of  declination,  passing  between  the  same 
stars,  intersected  the  ecliptick  at  the  beginning  of 


*  Hipparchus  tells  us,  that  Eudoxus  drew  the  colure  of  the 
solstices,  through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Bear;  and  the  middle  of 
Cancer  j  and  the  neck  of  Hydros;  and  the  star  between  the  poop 
and  mast  of  Argo  ;  and  the  tail  of  the  South  Fish  :  and  through  the 
middle  of  Capricorn,  and  of  Sagitta  ;  and  through  the  neck  and 
right-wing  of  the  Swan  ;  and  the  left-hand  of  Cepheus  :  and  that 
he  drew  the  equinoctial  colure  through  the  left-hand  of  Arctophy- 
lax  ;  and  along  the  middle  of  his  body;  and  cross  the  middle  of 
Chelae;  and  through  the  right-hand  and  fore-knee  of  the  Centaur; 
and  through  the  flexure  of  Eridanus  and  head  of  Cetus ;  and  the 
back  of  Aries  across,  and  through  the  head  and  right-hand  of  Per¬ 
seus.”  Silt  I.  Newton’s  Chronology, ,  §.  2 g.  Hipparch .  ad Phcenorn, 
in  Petavii  Uranologia,  p.  207,  208.  B  a  illy,  Ast,  Anc%  p.  50(f. 
Cos,T4RD,  p.  130". 
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Magfd  when  the  solstitial  colure  was  at  the  middle  of 
Asleshd ;  and  a  like  circle  passed  through  the  next  as- 
terism,  when  the  equinox  corresponded  with  the  first 
point  of  NUsha.  •  An  astronomer  of  that  period,  if  he 
were  apprized  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  same  stars 
by  Gakga  reputed  to  have  been  the  priest  of  Crishna 
and  the  Pandits,  might  conclude  with  Vaiia'ha  mi- 
jura,  that  one  revolution  had  been  completed,  and 
that  the  stars  had  passed  through  one  Nacshatra  of  the 
second  revolution.  In  corroboration  of  this  inference 
respecting  the  age  of  Vara  hi  a  mih  ira's  astrological 
treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  cited  by  name  in 
the  Pancha  t  antra,  the  original  of  the  fables  of  P Ilf  ay , 
which  were  translated  for  Nushirva'n  more  than  1200 
years  ago  *.  , 

The  theory  being  wholly  unfounded,  Vara'ha 
mi ii ira's  rule  of  computation  soon  ceased  to  agree  with 
the  phenomena,  and  other  rules  have  been  successively 
introduced  by  different  authors,  as  Lalla,  Sa'calya 
and  lastlv  MunisVara  ;  whose  rule,  devised  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  does  not  yet  grossly  betray  its 
insufficiency. 

This  pretended  revolution  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major 
is  connected  with  two  remarkable  epochas  in  Indian 
chronology  ;  the  commencement  of  the  Caliyuga.  or 
sinful  age,  in  the  reign  of  Yud’hisht’hira  ;  and  its 
prevalence,  on  the  failure  of  the  succession  of  Cshatnya 
princes,  and  establishment  of  a  different  dynasty,  1015 
years  after  the  birth  of  Paricshit,  according  to  the 
fish/m  Pur  ana ;  or  1115  years,  according  to  the 
B  hag  aval  a ;  but  14Q8  years,  if  a  correction,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  Skid’hara  Swami  and  soni£ 
other  commentators,  be  admitted.  This  subject  has 
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been  already  noticed  by  Capt.  W ilford  in  his  essay 
on  V icrama'dity a  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 

It  has  been  noticed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
present  essay,  that  the  principal  star  of  each  Nci€shatra9 
is  denominated  YogaUird.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  su¬ 
perfluous  to  caution  the  reader  against  confounding 
these  yoga  stars  with  the  yogas ,  of  which  a  list  is  inserted 
in  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Treatise  on  the  Indian  Zodiack 
They  are  mentioned  by  him  as  divisions  of  the  eclip- 
tick  :  but  it  will  presently  appear,  that  they  cannot  in 
strictness  be  so  denominated.  Their  principal  purpose 
regards  astrology  ;  but  they  are  also  employed  in  regu¬ 
lating  certain  moveable  feasts ;  and  they  are  of  such 
frequent  use,  that  every  Indian  Almanack  contains  a 
column  specifying  the  yoga  for  each  day,  with  the  hour 
of  its  termination. 


The  yoga  is  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  indicating 
the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
rule  for  its  computation,  as  given  in  the  Surya  Sid- 
d'hanta,  Bhaswati  and  Graha  laghava ,  directs,  that  the 
longitude  of  the  sun  be  added  to  the  longitude  of  the 
moon  ;  and  the  sum,  reduced  to  minutes,  is  to  be 
divided  by  80u  (the  number  of  minutes  in  13°  20')  ; 
the  quotient  exhibits  the  elapsed  yogas, ,  counted  from 
Visjicumhha  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  yogas 
are  twenty-seven  divisions  of  3dO°of  a  great  circle,  mea- 
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*  As  Res.  vol.  2,  p.  302. 

t  1  Vishcupibha.  2  Priti.  3  Ayushmat.  4  Saubhagya.  5 
Sobhana.  6  Atiganda,  7  Sucarman.  8  Dhriti.  p  Sula.  lO 
Ganda,  liVridd’hi.  12  Dhruva.  13  Vyaghata.  X4  Hershan’a. 
15  Vajra.  lb  Sidd’lii.  1/  Vyatipata.  IS  Variyas.  IQ  Parigha. 
20  Siva.  21  Sidd’ha.  22  Sadhya.  23  Subha,  24  Suela.  23 
Brahman.  2Q  Aindra,  2/  Vaidhriti, 
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sured  upon  the  ecliptick.  But,  if  they  be  represented 
on  a  circle.  it  must  be  a  moveable  one  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptick. 

Astologers  also  reckon  twenty- eight  yogas,  which 
correspond  to  the  twenty-eight  Nacshatras  or  divisions 
of  the  moon’s  path  ;  varying,  however,  according  to 
the  day  of  the  week.  As  the  Indian  Almanacks  some¬ 
times  appropriate  a  column  to  the  moon’s  yoga  for  each 
day,  I  shall  insert  in  a  note  a  list  of  these  yogas ^  with 
the  rule  by  which  they  are  determined 


*  1  Ananda.  2  Caladanda.  3  Dhumra.  4  Prajapati,  5 
Saumya.  6  Dhwancsha.  7  Bhwaja.  8  Srivatsa.  Q  Vajra.  JO 
Mudgara.  11  Ch’hatra.  12  Maitra.  13  Manasa.  14  Padma. 
15  Lambuca.  id.  Utpata.  1/  Mrityu.  18  Cana.  19  Sidd’hi. 
20  Subha.  21  Amrita.  22  Musula,  23  Gada.  24  Matanga. 
25  Itacshasa.  2d  Chara.  27  St’hira.  28  Pravard’ha. 

The  foregoing  list  is  extracted  from  the  Ratnamdld  of  Siupati. 
He  adds  the  rule  by  which  th eyugas  are  regulated.  On  a  Sunday, 
the  Nacshatras  answer  to  the  yogas,  in  their  natural  order  j  viz. 
Aswint  to  Ananda ,  Bkarani  to  CoLandanda ,  &:c.  But,  on  a  Monday, 
the  first  yoga  ( 'Ananda )  corresponds  to  Mrigarsiras ,  -the  sesond  to 
Ardrd ,  and  so  forth.  On  a  Tuesday,  the  Nacshatra,  which  answers 
to  the  first  ybgat  is  A  sic  slid  j  on  Wednesday,  Hast  a ;  on  Thursday, 
Anuradha  j  on  Friday,  Uttarushdd' da  5  and  on  Saturday,  Satabhishu. 

Almanacks  usually  contain  another  set  of  astrological  divisions 
of  the  lunar  month,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain.  They  are 
denominated  Carana  \  and  consist  of  seven  variable  and  four  inva¬ 
riable,  as  in  the  subjoined  list. 


Variable  Car  anas. 


Invariable  Cardnas . 


1  Bava. 

2  Balava. 


1  Sacuni. 

2  Chatushpad. 

3  Naga. 

4  Cintugbna. 


3  Caulava. 


4  Taitila. 

5  Gara. 

0  V  a  n  i  j . 
7  Vishti. 
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Another  topick,  relative  to  the  Zodiack,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  astrology,  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  Dreshcanas  answering  to  the  Decani  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Astrologers.  The  Hindus ,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,  from  whom  that  vain  science  passed 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divide  each  sign  into  three 
parts,  and  allot  to  every  such  part  a  regent  exercising 
planetary  influence  under  the  particular  planet  whom 
he  there  represents. 

h 

'The  description  of  the  36  Dreshcanas  is  given  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  Vara'hamihira’s  treatise  on  the 
casting  of  nativities,  entitled  Vr'ikat  Jdtaca.  It  is  here 
translated  conformably  with  the  gloss  of  Bhattotpa® 
hA  i  omitting,  however,  some  variations  in  the  reading 
of  the  text,  which  are  noticed  by  him  ;  but  which  can 
be  of  no  use,  unless  occasion  should  arise  for  reference 
to  them  in  comparing  the  description  of  the  DrSshcdnas 
with  some  amulet  or  ancient  monument  in  which  the 
Decani  may  be  supposed  to  be  figured.  Even  for  that 
purpose,  the  following  description  will  probably  suffice. 

1.  [  Mars]  A  man  with  red  eyes,  girt  round  the 
waist,  with  a  white  cloth,  of  a  black  complexion,  as 
formidable  as  able  to  protect,  holds  a  raised  battle-axe. 

2.  [The  Sun]  A  female  clad  in  red  apparel, 
with  her  mind  fixed  on  wearing  ornaments,  having 
a  mare’s  head,  and  a  belly  like  a  jar,  thirsty  and 


They  answer  successively  to  half  a  Ti'thi  or  lunar  day  5  Cin.tugh.ncL 
being  always  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  Ti'thi  j  and  the 
variable  Car  anas  afterwards  succeeding  each  other  regularly,  through 
eight  repetitions  :  they  are  followed  by  the  three  remaining  invaria¬ 
ble  Caranat;  which  conclude  the  month  ;  Chatuhpad  and  Niga  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Amdvasya  or  the  new  moon,  and  Sacuni  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  Tit' hi. 
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resting  on  one  foot,  is  exhibited  by  Yavana  as  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Dreshcana  in  the  middle  of  Misha 

3.  [Jupiter]  i  A  fierce  and  wrathful  man,  conver¬ 
sant  with  arts,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  solicitous  of 
action,  but  unsteady  in  his  resolves,  holds  in  his  hands 
a  raised  stick,  and  wears  red  clothes.  He  is  the  third 
in  the  tripatite  division  of  Mesh  a. 

4.  [Venus]  A  woman  with  hair  clipped  and  curled, 
a  body  shaped  like  a  jar,  her  clothes  burnt,  herself 
thirsty,  disposed  to  eat,  and  fond  of  ornaments  :  such 
is  the  figure  of  the  first  in  Vrishabha . 

5.  [Mercury]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  goat,  and 
a  shoulder  like  a  bull,  clothed  in  dirty  apparel,  skilful 
in  regard  to  the  plough  and  the  cart,  acquainted  with 
field,  grain,  house,  and  kine,  conversant  with  arts; 
and,  in  disposition,  voracious. 

6.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  a  body  vast  as  an  ele¬ 
phant’s,  and  feet  great  as  a  Sarabha  s\,  with  white 
teeth  and  a  tawny  body,  his  mind  busied  upon  the  wool 
of  wild  sheep,  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  sign  Taurus. 

7.  [Mercury]  Such  as  are  conversant  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  declare  the  first  in  the  tripartite  partition  of  the 
third  sign,  to  be  a  woman  fond  of  working  with  the 
needle,  beautiful,  delighting  in  ornaments,  childless, 
amorous,  and  with  her  arms  elevated. 

8.  [V  e  n  u  s]  In  the  middle  of  the 
sign  Gemini  is  a  man,  with  the  face 


Bn  at- 

T  6  t  r  a  l  a  expounds  this  <f  declared  by  Y  a  v  ak.chary  a" 

JT 

t  A  monster  with  eight  legs;  who  destroys  elephants. 
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of  a  Garud'a  #,  standing  in  a  grove  :  he  is  an  archer 
clad  in  arm  oar,  and  holds  a  bow,  he  meditates  on  sport, 
his  children,  ornaments,  and  wealth. 

g  [Saturn]  At  the  end  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a  man 
decorated  with  ornaments,  having  as  many  gems  as  the 
ocean  contains ;  clad  in  armour  and  furnished  with  bow 
and  quiver  ;  skilled  in  dance,  mu  sick,  and  song,  and 
practising  poetry. 

10.  [The  Moon]  The  wise  declare  the  first  in  Can¬ 
cer  to  be  an  animal  with  the  body  of  an  elephant,  the 
feet  of  a  Sarabha ,  a  boar’s  head  and  horse’s  neck,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  grove  under  a  Sandal-wood  tree  and  up¬ 
holding  leaves,  root,  and  fruit. 

11.  [Mars]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Cancer,  a 
woman,  in  prime  of  youth,  with  blossoms  of  lotos  on 
her  head,  attended  by  a  serpent,  cries,  while  standing 
in  a  forest,  resting  against  the  branch  of  a  P aids  a  J  tree. 

12.  [Jupiter]  Last  in  Cancer  is  a  man  with  his  head 
inclined  ;  he  is  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and„ 
embarking  on  a  vessel  and  encompassed  by  serpents 
[twined  round  him,]  he  traverses  the  ocean  to  seek  or¬ 
naments  for  his  wife. 

{ 3.  [The  Sun]  A  vulture  and  shakal  stand  on  a. 
cotton  tree  §  :  a  dog  is  near  :  and  a  man,  in  a  squalid 
dress,  laments  for  his  father  and  mother  :  this  repre¬ 
sentation  is  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

14.  [Jupiter]  A  man  formed  like  a  horse,  bearing 
on  bis  head  a  garland  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  wears 
a  leather  dress :  tmconquered  like  a  Lion  ;  armed  with 


*  An  eagle  :  or  else  a  gigantick  crane,  Perhaps  a  vulture, 
f  Santalum  Album  sive  Siriurn  myrtUblium. 

%  Butea  frondosa. 

§  Bomba x  heptaphyllum. 

Vol.  IX.  2  * 
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a  bow ;  and  distinguished  by  a  hooked  nose,  he  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  Leo. 

15.  [Mars]  The  third  in  the  tripartite  division  of 
Leo,  is  a  man ’having  the  head  of  a  bear,  with  a  long 
beard  and  curled  hair  ;  in  disposition  similar  to  an  ape  ; 
and  holding  a  staff,  fruits,  and  flesh. 

10.  [Mercury]  A  damsel,  bearing  a  jar  filled  with 
blossoms,  (her  person  clothed  in  apparel  soiled  with 
dirt,)  solicitous  for  the  union  of  dress  with  opulence, 
is  going  towards  the  family  of  her  spiritual  parent :  such 
is  the  first  of  Virgo. 

17.  [Saturn]  A  man  of  a  dark  complexion,  with 
a  cloth  on  his  head,  holds  a  pen,  and  is  casting  up  ac¬ 
counts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  :  he  bears  a  large 
bow,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  hair  :  he  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  sign. 

18.  [V  enus]  A  woman  of  a  fair  complexion,  dressed 
In  bleached  silk,  tall,  holding  in  her  hand  a  jar  and 
ladle  ;  is  devoutly  going  towards  a  temple  of  the  gods ; 
the  wise  pronounce  this  to  be  the  last  of  Virgo. 

19.  [Venus]  A  man  is  proceeding  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  highway  ;  holding  a  balance,  and  having 
weights  in  his  hand ;  he  is  skilled  in  measuring  and 
meting,  and  meditates  on  commodities  and  their  prices. 
The  Yavanas  declare  this  form  to  be  first  of  Libra  #. 

20.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  vulture, 
carrying  a  water  pot,  is  anxious  to  proceed,  being  hun¬ 
gry  and  thirsty  ;  in  thought,  he  visits  his  wife  and  son. 
He  is  middlemost  of  the  balance- bearer  (Libra.) 


*  r?  OT  q  X  V  H  Tt  1  Iff*  This  might 

^  <v 

signify  “  Yavana  declares  5”  for  the  plural  is  used  in  Sanscrit  re¬ 
spectfully  :  and  Bhattbtpala  has  before  expounded  mn  as  in¬ 
tending  Yayanacharya  :  but  a  different  explanation  occurs  a  little 
lower. 
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21.  [Mercury]  A  man,  in  figure  like  an  apef 
adorned  with  gems,  bearing  a  golden  quiver  and  armour^ 
and  carrying  fruits  and  flesh,  is  scaring  deer,  in  a  fo¬ 
rest  :  such  is  the  figure  exhibited  by  the  Yavanas 

22.  [Mars]  A  woman,  without  clothes  or  orna¬ 
ments,  comes  from  the  great  ocean,  to  the  shore  ;  she 
has  fallen  from  her  place  ;  round  her  feet  are  serpents 
entwined  ;  but  she  is  pleasing.  Such  is  the  first  of  the 
sign  Scorpio. 

i  ' 

23.  [Jupiter]  A  woman,  with  a  body  like  a  tor^ 
toise  and  a  jar,  and  with  serpents  entwined  round  her 
person,  is  solicitous  to  prepare  local  comforts  for  her 
husband.  This  figure  the  wise  pronounce  to  be  the 
middle  one  of  Scorpio. 

24.  [The  Moon]  The  last  of  the  Scorpion  is  a  lion 
with  a  large  and  stooping  head  resembling  that  of  a 
tortoise  ;  he  guards  the  place  where  Sandal-wood  grows* 
terrifying  dogs,  deer,  boars,  and  shakals. 

25.  [Jtjpiter]  An  animal  with  the  body  of  a  horsq 
and  head  of  a  man,  holding  a  large  bow,  stands  near  k 
hermitage  and  devoutly  guards  the  implements  of  sa¬ 
crifice  :  such  is  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
bow  (Sagittarius.) 

26.  [Mars]  A  pleasing  female,  of  golden  com- 

piexion  like  the  Champaed  f,  moderately  handsome, 
sits  on  a  throne,  distributing  marine  gems.  This  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  middle  division  of  the  bow.  ' 

2 7 .  [The  Sun]  A  man  with  a  long  beard,  of  a  com- 


* 


Which  Bhattotpala  expounds  {(  de¬ 


clared  by  the  ancient  Yavanas THOTcR: 


t  Michelia  Champaca, 
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plexion  yellow  like  the  Champaca ,  is  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand  :  he  wears  silk  raiment  and  a 
deer’s  skin.  Such  is  the  third  figure  of  the  ninth  sign. 

28.  [Saturn]  A  man,  of  a  terrible  aspect,  with  the 
body  of  a  hog,  hairy,  having  tusks  like  a  Macara 
holds  a  yoke,  a  net,  and  fetters.  He  is  first  of  Capri¬ 
corn. 

29.  [Venus]  In  the  middle  of  Macara  is  a  woman 
skilled  in  rausick,  with  eyes  large  like  the  petals  of  the 
lotos,  and  with  a  dark  complexion.  She  seeks  various 
things  :  she  is  decorated  with  jewels  ;  and  wears  metal- 
lick  ornaments  in  her  ears. 

30.  [Mercury]  A  man,  shaped  like  a  Cinnara 
clothed  in  a  woolen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  quiver, 
bow,  and  armour,  bears  on  his  shoulder  a  jar  adorned 
with  gems  :  he  is  last  of  the  sign  Macara ♦ 

j  {  y  1 

31.  [Tae  Sun]  The  first  of  the  jar  (Aquarius) 
is  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  vulture,  clothed  in  silk  and 
wearing  an  antolope’s  hide  with  a  woolen  cloth  :  his 
mind  is  busied  in  obtaining  oil,  ardent  spirits,  water, 
#nd  food. 

32.  [Mercury]  In  a  burnt  carriage,  a  woman  clad 
in  soiled  apparel,  bearing  vessels  on  her  head,  is  col¬ 
lecting  metals  in  a  forest  containing  cotton  trees. 

33.  [Venus]  A  man  of  a  dark  complexion,  with 
hairy  ears,  adorned  with  a  diadem,  carries  and  tran¬ 
sports  vases  with  articles  of  metal,  and  with  bark,  leaves, 
gum,,  and  fruit.  He  is  last  of  Cumbha . 


*  A  sea  monster.  Perhaps  the  Narwhal  may  be  intended, 
t  A  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a  horse. 
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34.  [Jupiter]  The  first  of  the  fish  [Pisces]  navi¬ 
gates  the  sea  in  search  of  ornaments  for  his  wife  :  he 
has  jewels,  and  his  hands  are  full  of  vessels  used  in  sa¬ 
crifice^  together  with  pearls,  gems,  and  shells, 

35.  [The  MoonJ  A  woman,  surpassing  in  com¬ 
plexion  the  blossom  of  the  Champaca ,  ascends  a  ship 
with  lofty  masts  and  flags  ;  and  approaches  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  accompanied  by  her  retinue.  This  is  de¬ 
clared  by  sages  to  be  the  second  in  the  tripartite  division 
of  Mina, 

36.  [  Mars]  Near  a  cavern,  in  a  forest,  a  naked 
man,  with  serpents  entwined  round  his  body,  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  robbers  and  Are,  laments.  He  is  the  last 
of  the  fish. 

Arabian  astronomers  in  like  manner  divide  each 
sign  of  the  Zodiack  into  three  parts,  denominated 
JVajeh  or  in  the  plural  Wujuh  which 

severally  belong  to  the  different  planets  *  thence  called 
Rah  id  wajeh .  The  proper  import  of  the  term  is 
face  or  countenance  ;  agreeing  with  the  Greek  njorwov, 
which  is  similarly  employed  in  this*, acceptation 

The  near  correspondence  of  the  Daresli  can  as  with 
the  Decani  of  Roman  authors  and  Sex&vci  of  Grecian 
writers  will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  of 
Manilius,  supported  by  quotations  from  other  au¬ 
thors,  which  I  shall  insert  on  the  faith  of  Saumaise  ^  ; 
the  original  works,  from  which  they  are  taken,  not 
being  here  procurable. 


*  In  the  following  order,  beginning  from  Aries:  viz  Mars, 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun, 
A  c.  .  Ikkwdnu  l  Sqfa.m 

t  Firmici  Mathesis  sea  Astron.  vide  infra. 

J  Salmasii  Plinianae  Exercitationes,  p.6'52, 
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Manilius  says  * 

Quam  partem  clecimam  dixere  Decania  gentes) 

A  numero  nomen  positum  est,  quod  partibus  astra 
Condita  tricenis  propria  sub  sorte  feruntur, 

Et  tribuunt  denas  in  se  coeuntibus  astris, 

Inque  vicem  terris  habitantur  sidera  Signis. 

\ 

Hephasstion  expressly  declares  that  cc  each  sign 
of  the  Zodiack  is  divided  into  three  Decani  comprising 
ten  degrees  each  :  the  first  division  of  Aries  is  named 
Chontare  ;  the  second  Chontachre,  and  the  third  Sicet 

Firmicus  differs  in  the  names,  and  does  not  allow 
ten  complete  degrees  to  each  Decanus.  Thus,  in  the 
sign  Aries,  the  three  first  degrees  are,  according  to 
him,  unappropriated  ;  the  five  next  belong  to  the  first 
Decanus  Asitan ,  the  next  nine  are  vacant ;  and  the  four 
following  appertain  to  the  second  Decanus  Senacher  : 
five  degrees  are  again  unoccupied ;  and  the  four  last 
belong  to  the  third  Decanus  Seniacher 

We  learn  from  Psellus^  that  the  several  Decani 
were  figured  with  different  attributes  and  dresses  ;  and, 
from  Demophilus  and  Firmicus  ||  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  planets.  The  first  appertained  to  Mars  ; 


*  Lib.  4.  298—302. 

trr  '  '  i  \  ~  •  n  \  f  (\  n  s  f  <  *  r 

ricct  triv  o  puv  rpcoTa;  o  cje  dsi/Tcpcc,  o  rprog  tnx£T. 

t  Salmasii  Plin.  Exerc.  p.  653. 

§  Eun  y<zp  ev  e'AjS’u  r m  £u)£twv  r ps~$  xoTJeiXEyfAEvoi  oekxi/o7 
7TOi)ilXoy,op(pol9  0  [AE 1/  XCCrE^COV  '7Ti?\EY.Wi  0  <T  £i£  CcWOTl  l (7 yY, fJC Ci~ 
rirp^Evoq  EiKucrpot,  wu  A  rcL  ziJyj  Xj  roc  c^f^ocloc  dcocrvKiuv 
tyyXvipeiq  <r<p£v£oi/cci$  octtot poicocioc  Seivcov  Qocvyktetou.  Tocvtcc 
pczv  ouv  o  Teuxpo?  xccr  ekeiuov  zTEpir^oi  roc  fjcErsoogoc. 

||  primum  tstoog-cottou  est  is  planeta  cuj  us  sign  urn  est :  secundum 
wpo(ra}7rou  planeta  sequens  :  et  sic  deinceps.  Aries  est  Martis  pri- 
mum  zD-poa,co'7rov,  secundum  Solis,  tertium  Veneris,  juxta  seriem 
errantium.  This  agrees  precisely  with  the  Arabian  « 

•  J 
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the  second  to  the  Sun ;  and  the  third  to  Venus  (the 
Hindu  author  says  Jupiter),  • 

This  astrological  notion  was  confessedly  received 
from  foreign  nations.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  as- 
cribed  by  Firmicus  to  Nekepso  king  of  Egypt*  % 
and  Psellus  cites  a  Babylonian  author,  whom  he  calls 
Teucer  ;  and  who  is  also  noticed  by  Porphyrius  : 
besides,  the  names  of  the  Decani,  stated  by  Heph.es- 
tion  and  Firmicus,  are  decidedly  barbarous.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Saumaise  and 
Kir cher  sought  a  derivation  of  the  word  Decanus  it¬ 
self  from  a  foreign  language.  It  cannot  be  deduced, 
as  Scaliger  proposes,  from  the  similar  term  for  an 
inferior  officer  commanding  ten  men  ;  since  this  of¬ 
fice  and  its  designation  were  first  introduced  later  than 
the  time  of  Manilius,  by  whom  the  astrological  term 
is  employed;  and  Porphyrius  expressly  affirms  that 
the  word  was  used  by  those  whom  he  denominates 
“ancients  J.”  Huet,  not  concurring  in  either  of  the 
opinions  abovementioned,  supposes  the  term  to  have 
been  corruptly  formed  by  the  astrologers  of  Alexandria 
from  the  Greek  numeral  with  a  Latin  termination 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  still  remains  not  improbable  that 
some  affinity  of  sound,  in  the  Egyptian  or  in  the  Chal- 
daick  name,  may  have  suggested  the  formation  of  this 
corrupt  word. 

The  Sanscrit  name  apparently  comes  from  the  same 
source.  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  originally  Sanscrit ; 
since,  in  that  language,  it  bears  no  etymological  sig¬ 
nification.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  likely,  that  the 
astrological  doctrine  itself  may  be  exotick  in  India. 


*  Sic  et  Nekepso  yEgypti  justissiraus  Imperator,  et  Astrologus 
valde  bonus,  peripsos  Decanos  omnia  vitia  valetadinesque  coliegit, 
ostendens  quam  valetudinem  quis  Decanus  efficeret,  &rc. 

t  Erant  Decani  den  s  militibus  propositi.  Vegei .  2,  8. 

$  'O  ■j ?  nvocg  £Koc)  Eca v  <x.vov$  cn  zr aAaiou 

§  Huctii  animadveisiones  ad  Manilium.  Lib*  iv,  v.  K)3. 
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One  branch  of  astrology,  entitled  Tajaca ,  has  been 
confessedly  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  :  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  used  in  it,  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  Hindu 
astrologers,  Arabick.  The  casting  of  nativities,  though 
its  practice  is  of  more  ancient  date  in  India,  may  also 
have  been  received  from  Western  astrologers  ;  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Chaldeans,  or  even  Greeks.  If  so,  it  is  likely, 
that  the  Hindus  may  have  received  astronomical  hints 
at  the  same  time. 

By  their  own  acknowledgment  they  have  culti¬ 
vated  astronomy  for  the  sake  of  astrology ;  and  they 
may  have  done  so,  with  the  aid  of  hints  received  from 
the  same  quarter,  from  which  their  astrology  is  derived. 
In  the  present  instance  Vara  ha  mihira  himself,  as 
interpreted  by  his  commentator,  quotes  the  Yavanas 
(meaning  perhaps  Grecian  authors),  in  a  manner  which 
indicates,  that  the  description  of  the  Dreshcanas  is 
borrowed  from  them. 

The  name  of  Yavana'cha'rya,  who  is  cited  by 
Bhattotpala,  would  not  be  alone  decisive.  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Hindu  astronomers  :  and  it  is 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that,  under  this 
name,  a  Grecian  or  an  Arabian  author  may  be  intended. 
To  determine  that  point,  it  will  be  requisite  (unless 
the  work  attributed  to  him  be  recovered)  to  collect  all 
the  passages,  in  which  Yavan'acha'rya  is  cited  by 
Sanscrit  authors ;  and  to  compare  the  doctrines  ascribed 
to  him  with  those  of  the  Grecian  and  Arabian  writers' 
on  Astronomy.  Not  being  prepared  for  such  a  disquisi¬ 
tion,  1  shah  dismiss  this  subject,  for  the  present,  with¬ 
out  offering  any  positive  opinion  on  the  question,  which 
has  been  here  proposed. 


Bhascara  expressly  says,  “  By  ancient  astronomers,  the  pnr- 
posecf  tne  science  is  declared  to.  be  judicial  astrology  j  and  that, 
indeed,  depends  on  the  influence  of  configurations ;  and  these  on 
the  apparent  places  of  the  planets.” 

G'olcid' hyaya*  1.  v.  6, 
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-*#* 

On  Olibanum  or  Frankincense. 

<  $ 

BY  H,  T.  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Gum-resin,  called 
Olibanum,  is  the  Frankincense  which  was  used  by  the 
Ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  But  there  is 
not  the  same  agreement  as  to  the  plant  supposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Linnaeus  has  referred  it  to  a  species  of  Ju¬ 
niper  #  :  and  accordingly  botanists  of  his  school  -f-,  and 
the  Chemical  writers  concur  in  affirming,  that  Oli¬ 
banum  is  the  produce  of  the  Lycian  Juniper.  But  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  the 
Levant  and  Siberia:  and  the  French  Botanists  deny, 
that  it  yields  the  resinous  Gum  in  question  §  ;  and  re¬ 
mark,  that  Linnaus  made  the  assertion  without  proof. 
Their  remark  is,  I  believe,  well  founded.  No  proof 
appears  to  have  been  alledged  ;  and  both  Niebuhr 
and  Bruce  considered  it  as  an  undecided  question, 
which  they  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  || .  I  therefore  apprehended,  that  the  evidence. 


*  His  pupil  Gahn,  in  a  treatise  on  officinal  plants,  written  and 
published  in  17-53,  and  inserted  in  Fund.  Rot.  vol.  2,  has  so  stated 
it,  without  specifying  the  species.  This  was  probably  grounded  on 
the  Materia  Medica  of  Linnaeus  published  in  1 749.  Murray  cites 
that  work  of  Linnteus,  for  the  observation,  that  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  Olibanum  be  produced  from  the  Juniperus  Lycia.  Appar. 
Medic.  T.  1.  p.  55. 

f  Martyn’s  Botan.  Diet. 

X  Fourcroy,  Syst.  Chim.  T.  S.  p.  30.  Thompson,  4.  p.  344. 

'  §  Les  botanistes  ignorent  quel  est  l’arbre  d’ou  decoule  cette  re- 
sine  precieuse,  Linnaeus  a  a vance,  sans  preuve,  qu’elle  etoit  pro- 
duite  par  une  espece  de  genevrier. 

Diet.  D’Hist.  Nat.  published  in  1303. 

||  Niebuhr  says,  <c  We  could  learn  nothing  of  the  tree,  from 
which  incense  distils ;  and  Mr.  Forskal  does  not  mention  it.  I 
know,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  part  of  Hadramsmt,  where  it  is 
called  Ol i ban,  ’  (Lng.  Transl.  vol.  2.  p.  350.) 
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which  "will  be  adduced  for  a  different  tree,  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  any  arguments  of  strength  in  favour  of  the  Lyv 
cian  Juniper. 

A.  great  degree  of  obscurity  has  always  hung  over  this 
subject.  We  learn  from  Theophrastus  and  from 
Pliny  A  that  the  Greek  writers  differed  in  their  de¬ 
scription  of  the  tree  ;  Pliny  adds,  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  volume  addressed  by  King  Juba  to  C„ 
Cjesar,  grandson  and  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  was 
inconsistent  with  other  accounts;  and  further  remarks, 
that  the  Ambassadors,  who  came  to  Rome  from  Arabia 
in  his  own  time,  had  rendered  the  whole  matter  more 
uncertain  than  ever.  The  information,  obtained  in 
modern  times  from  Arabia,  is  not  more  satisfactory. 

Olibanum  is  named  jLubdn  and  Cundnr  by  the 
Arabs.  But,  Benzoin  having  been  introduced  into 
general  use,  as  incense,  in  place  of  Olibanum,  the  name 
of  Lubdn  has  been  appropriated  to  that  fragrant  balsam, 
and  the  Muhammedan  writers  of  India,  on  Materia 
Medica,  apply  only  the  term  Cundur  to  Olibanum. 
The  author  of  the  Mekhzenuladvlyeh ,  under  this  head, 
states  Cundur  as  Arabick,  or  according  to  other  opinions 
Persian, and  equivalent  to  theSyriack  Labumyd ( Uj . ) 
He  describes  the  drug  as  the  gum  of  a  thorny  plant,  a 
yard  high,  with  leaves  and  seed  resembling  the  myrtle. 
It  grows,  he  says,  on  the  mountains  of  Shabar  and  Ye¬ 
men.  Pie,  however,  adds,  that,  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  Fohfut  id  muminhi 
give6;  a  similar  description  (excepting  the  remark  last 
quoted  ;)  and  so  does  the  Arabian  author  Abulfadlj 
cited  by  the  French  translator  of  Pliny 


*  Pliny,  12,  14.  Theophrastus  Hist.  Plant,  g.  2. 
t  Poinsinet.  Paris  177 1.  tom.  4.  p.  532. 
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From  the  Hebrew  Lebonah  or  Arabic k  Lubdn ,  the 
Greeks  obtained  their  names  for  the  tree  and  the  gum, 
Libanos  and  Libanotos.  They  seem  likewise  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  term  of  Cundur ,  from  which 
yo pbp(&  is  probably  derived. 

The  Hindu  writers  on  Materia  Medica  notice  a  fra¬ 
grant  resinous  gum,  under  the  name  of  Cunduru ,  which 
their  grammarians  consider  as  a  Sanscrit  word,  "and  ac¬ 
cordingly  state  an  etymology  of  it  from  a  Sanscrit  root. 
They  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Sallact ,  a  tree  which  they  affirm  to  be  vulgarly  called 
Soldi*  The  tree,  which  is  known  by  that  name,  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Hunter  on  his  journey  to  Ujjayini ; 
and  by  me  on  a  journey  to  Nagpur :  and  it  has  been 
figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  has 
named  it  Boswellia  Serrata.  His  description  follows. 

Bo s well r  a  Serrata,  Roxb. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  beneath,  5— -toothed.  Corol  3 
petaled.  Nectary  a  crenulated,  fleshy  cup,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lower  part  of  the  germ,  with  stamens 
inserted  on  its  outside.  Capsule  3 — sided,  3 — -celled. 
3— valved.  Seeds  solitary,  membrane-winged. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  serrate,  downy. 
Racemes  simple,  axillary.  Petals  ovate.  Filaments 
inserted  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  nectary. 

A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India.  A 
most  fragrant  resin  is  collected  from  wounds  made  in 
the  bark,  &c. 

Leaves  crowded  about  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets, 
pinnate  with  a  single  terminal  one. 

Leaflets  sessile,  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes  alter¬ 
nate,  in  general  about  3  0  pair,  obliquely-ovate, 
oblong,  obtuse,  serrate,  villous ;  length  about  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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Petioles  round,  downy. 

Racemes  axillary,  simple,  shorter  than  the  leaves* 
downy. 

/  •  •  *  f  '  ; 

Bracts  minute. 

Flowers  numerous,  very  pale  pink,  small. 

Calyx  five  lobed  downy. 

Corol,  petals  five,  oblong,  expanding,  downy  on  the 
outside,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  stamens. 

Nectary,  a  fleshy  crenuiated  cup-f~,  surrounding  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  germ. 

Stamens:  Filaments  ten,  alternately  shorter  inserted 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  nectary. 
Anthers  oblong. 

Pistil.  Germ  above,  ovate.  Style  cylindric.  Stigma 
of  three  pretty  large  lobes. 

Pericarp  :  Capsule  oblong,  three-sided,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  size  of  an  olive,  smooth. 

Seed  solitary,  winged,  broad-cordate,  at  the  base  deeply 
emarginate,  point  long  and  slender,  and  by  it  in¬ 
serted  into  the  apex  of  the  valve  of  the  Capsule  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  foregoing  description  is  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  I 
have  merely  added  in  the  margin  a  few  inconsiderable 
variations  taken  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  notes  or  from  my 
own. 

The  fructification  is  remarkably  diversified  on  the 
same  plant.  I  have  found,  even  on  the  same  raceme, 
flowers  in  which  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the  Calyx 


*  So  Dr.  Roxburgh.  But  Perianth  1-leaved,  5-toothed ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  observations  and  my  own. 
f  Coloured  and  adhering  to  the  Calyx. 

+  Subulate  and  alternately  slender. 
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varied  from  4  to  l o'.  The  number  was  generally  5, 
sometimes  0,  rarely  7,  more  rarely  4,  and  very  rarely 
10.  Petals  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  Calyx. 
Stamens  twice  as  many.  Capsule  generally  3  sided, 
sometimes  4,  rarely  5,  sided ;  with  as  many  cells  and 
as  many  valves.  Seeds  generally  solitary  :  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  germ  does  indeed  exhibit  a  few  in  each  cell  ; 
but  only  one  is  usually  matured® 

The  tree  is  frequent  in  the  forest  between  the  Sine 
and  Nagpur  ;  on  the  route  by  which  I  travelled  to  Berar 
in  1798.  The  gum,  which  exudes  from  it,  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  Mr.  D.  Turnbull,  who  was  then  Surgeon  to 
the  residency  at  Nagpur .  He  judged  it  to  be  Oliba- 
mim  ;  and  so  did  several  intelligent  natives  who  accom¬ 
panied  us.  But  the  notion,  prevalent  among  botanists, 
that  Glibanum  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  juniper, 
left  room  for  doubt.  I  now  learn  from  Mr.  Turnbull, 
that,  since  his  return  to  his  station  at  Mlrzapur ,  he 
has  procured  considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  of  the 
Soldi. ,  which  he  has  sent  to  Europe  at  different  times  ; 
first  without  assigning  the  name  of  Glibanum  ;  and, 
more  lately,  under  that  designation.  It  was  in  England 
recognised  for  Glibanum,  though  offered  for  sale  as  a 
different  gum;  and  annual  consignments  of  it  have 
been  since  regularly  sold  at  the  East  India  Company’s 
sales. 

The  experience  of  several  years  at  a  market  such  as 
that  of  London,  where  a  mistake  (had  any  been  com¬ 
mitted)  would  have  been  soon  discovered,  seems  to  be 
conclusive.  I  might,  however,  add  to  it  the  testimony 
of  medical  gentlemen  at  this  place,  by  whom  specimens 
of  the  Gums  furnished  by  Mr.  Turnbull  have  been 
inspected,  and  who  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  Gum 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Glibanum  of  the  shops. 
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Upon  this  evidence  so  corroborated,  I  shall  venture 
to  propose  the  following  statement  of  Synonyma  both 
for  the  tree  and  the  Gum. 

Boswell ia  Serrata 

Sansc.  Sallacf  or  Sillacf,  Cunduruci  or  Cunduri,  Su¬ 
rah  hi  Suvaha,  &:c. 

Hind.  Salai,  Sale,  Sala  or  Sila,  Sajiwan. 

Gr.  Libanos. 

Lat.  Lib  anus. 

The  Gum.  Sansc.  Cunduru,  Cunda,  Mucunda,  &c. 
Ar .  &  Pers.  Cundur  (anciently  Luban.)  Syr.  Labu- 
niya.  Heb.  Lebonah. 

Gr.  Libanotos  or  Libanos.  Lat.  Libanus.  Mod.  Lat. 
Olibanum,  (quasi  Oleum  libani). 


*  If  the  genus  had  not  already  received  a  botanical  name,  it  might 
have  been  suitably  denominated  from  the  resinous  Gum,  afforded 
by  this  tree  5  and  the  generick  and  trivial  names  of  the  species 
might  be  Libanus  thurifera. 
f  Producing  Conduru. 
j  Flagrant. 
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! 

REMARKS  on  the  Species  of  Pepper,  which  are 
found  on  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island. 

RY  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  ESGl.  M.  B® 

H  avimg  had  an  opportunity,  during  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Prince  of  Wales  s  Island ,  to  ascertain, 
partly  by  observation  and  partly  by  inquiry,  some  par¬ 
ticulars  which  I  conceive  to  be  new  respecting  the  cul- 
turc  and  preparation  of  black  pepper,  the  principal 
staple  of  that  island,  I  am  induced  to  lay  the  fruit  oi 
my  researches  before  the  Asiatick  Society.  To  these  1 
have  added  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  species  which, 
are  found  on  the  Island.  I  judged  it  would  not  be 
without  utility  to  add  the  oriental  names  of  each  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  in  this  part  of  my  task,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Sanscrit  and  its  derivative,  l  am  indebted  to  the  liberal 
assistance  of  Mr.  Colebrooke. 

1 .  Piper  nigrum.  Lin.  sp.  40.  Syst.  Reich.  1.  75. 
Willden.  159.  FL  Zeylan.  2(3.  Mat.  Med.  p.  41. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  513.  t.  187*  Camelli  de  plantis 
Philip,  in  Phil.  Trans,  voh  24.  p.  1773.  Loureir : 
Cochinch,  30.  Miller  illust.  Plenck  icon,  Miller’s 
Diet.  No.  ]. 

Black  Pepper .  Leaves  ovate,  accuminate,  .five  to  seven 
nerved,  smooth;  petioles  short. 

Piper  rotundum  nigrum .  Pluk  :  almag.  p.  297.  t.  437. 
f.  1. 

Piper  rotundifolium  nigrum.  Bauhin.  pin.  411.  Mo- 
rison  hist.  pi.  3.  p.  602.  f.  15.  t.  1.  f.  le  Blackwell 
t.  348:  Ray.  Hist.  1341.  Burm.  Zeyh  193. 

Lada ,  aliis  molanga  s.  Piper  mas .  Piso  Mant.  Aram, 
p.  180.  cum  icon. 

Mold  go  Codi.  Hurt.  Malab.  v.  7.  p»  23.  t.  12. 

Pepper -plant .  Marsden  Sumat.  p.  105,  &  seq. 
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Gr.  Tlsnspi 

Sans.  Marichci ,  Mcirtch®.  1 

Hind.  Mirch ,  Golmirch ,  Calinurch . 

Arab.  Fulfill,  FilfiL 
Pers.  PilpiL 
Malay.  Ladd  a. 

/  -  x  .  | 

The  Greek  name  of  this  species,  from  which- the 
name  of  the  genus  is  taken,  has  been  said  to  be  derived 
from  n eWIw,  because  it  is  supposed  to  promote  digesti¬ 
on  h  But  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Hippocrates 
that  the  Greeks  received  this  term  from  the  Persians2; 
and  these  undoubtedly,  had  it  from  the  Indians  3,  from 
whose  country  they  imported  the  drug  itself.  In  fact, 
the-Persian  and  Arabick,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  are  derived  from  Pippali ,  the  Sanscrit  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Long  Pepper.  The  ancients  in  general,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Theophrastus,  supposed  the 
black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pepper  to  he  the  produce 
of  one  plant.  Hence,  they  might  naturally  enough  ap¬ 
ply  to  one  species  the  Indian  name  of  another.  Sal- 
masius,  who  notices  this4,  has  fallen,  in  common 
with  other  modern  writers 5,  into  the  opposite  error, 
by  supposing  the  black  and  white  peppers  to  grow 
on  different  plants.  Pi  so  appears  to  be  the  first 


*  Scapulae  Lexic.  In  yoce.  Alex.  Aphr.  in  praef.  I.  I .  probl. 

-  DeMorb.  Mulier:  ed.  Fees.  p.  6/2.  1.  14. 

3  Salmas.  Plinian.  Excrcit.  in  Solin.  (Paris  1629.  fob)  p.  1026.  C, 

4  Ibid; 

5  Garcias  Hist.  Arom.  npud.  Clus.  exot.  p.  182, 
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who  corrected  this  mistake 6 ;  and  his  statement  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Rheede  ? 9  Loureiro  8,  and  Marsden  9. 


This  plant  has  been  so  fully  described,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  on  that  head.  But  as  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  article  of  produce  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island , 
the  manner  of  cultivation  pursued  there  merits  a  parti¬ 
cular  detail. 

'  V  - 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  suckers.  They  are 
generally  planted  at  the  distance  of  about  feet  ;  that 
is  100  plants  in  an  U'rlong ,  which  is  a  measure  of  80 
yards  square,  nearly  equal  to  3  1-3  Acre.  But  some 
experienced  cultivators  think  that  the  distance  should 
be  greater ;  perhaps  nine  feet ;  as  the  roots  would  be 
better  nourished,  and  the  produce  more  abundant. 

When  a  plantation  is  to  be  commenced,  the  large 
timber  is  cut  down  by  Malays,  at  the  rate  of  five  Dol¬ 
lars  per  U'rlong,  The  remaining  labour  is  performed 
by  Chinese,  who  dig  out  the  roots,  burn  them  and  the 
trunks,  pulverise  and  level  the  soil,  plant  the  pepper 
vines  and  the  trees  which  are  to  support  them.  It  is 
usual  to  contract  with  them  for  making  the  plantation 
in  this  manner,  and  taking  care  of  it  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  in  bearing,  at  the  rate  of 
225  Dollars  for  3  00  plants.  The  sum  is  liquidated  by 
instalments,  as  the  contractor  requires  it  to  pay  his 
workmen.  Something  more  than  one-third  is  paid 


6  Mantissa  Aromatica. 

7  H.  M.  y.  7-  p.  23. 

8  FI.  Coch.  30. 

9  Hist.  Sam.  106,  117. 

2  c 
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in  the  first  year,  because  the  labour  is  then  greatest  * 
but  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  is  generally  reserved, 
till  the  contract  is  completed,  and  the  plantation  deli¬ 
vered  over.  This  does  not  include  the  price  of  the 
plants,  or  cuttings,  which  are  furnished  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  plantation. 


The  vine  is  first  made  to  climb  on  a  pole.  At  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  it  is  detached  from  the 
pole,  to  undergo  the  process  called  laying  down.  A 
circular  hole,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  dug 
at  one  side  of  the  plant.  At  the  bottom  of  this  the 
plant  is  carried  round  in  a  circle,  and  the  end  of  it  is 
brought  to  the  tree  which  is  in  future  to  form  its  sup¬ 
port.  The  depth  of  the  hole,  in  which  the  vines  are 
laid  down,  varies,  according  to  the  situation  and  nature 
of  the  soil ;  and  much  judgement,  to  be  acquired  by 
practice,  is  requisite,  to  adapt  it  to  these  circum¬ 
stances.  In  high  and  dry  situations,  the  depth  must 
be  considerably  greater  than  in  those  which  are  low  and 
moist.  Too  little  depth  in  the  former  would  expose  the 
roots  to  be  parched  in  dry  seasons ;  and  too  much  in 
the  latter  would  occasion  them  to  rot,  from  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  trees  used  for  supporting  the  pepper  vines  on 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  are  the  Morinda  Citrifolia- 
(Mankudo)  and  the  Erythrina  Coraljo  dendron  (Dadap). 
The  Chinese  planters  alledge,  that  the  pepper  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Erythrina  thrives  better,  and  lasts  longer 
than  that  supported  by  the  Morinda .  One  instance  I 
beard  quoted  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  was  a  planta¬ 
tion  which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  overgrown 
with  weeds.  When  it  came  to  be  examined,  the 
vines  which  had  grown  on  the  Morinda  were  all  dead  ; 
while  those  on  the  Erythrina  were  still  strong  and 
yoductive.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  planters. 
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for  this  difference,  is,  that  the  roots  of  the  Erythrina 
do  not  spread  so  much,  or  penetrate  so  deep,  as  those 
of  the  Morinda  ;  whence  they  interfere  less  with  the 
pepper,  and  do  not  draw  so  much  nourishment  from 
the  earth. 

The  Morinda  was  formerly  made  to  grow  with  one 
stem,  but  this  was  not  found  to  afford  sufficient  spread 
for  the  vines.  Therefore,  when  that  tree  is  used,  the 
practice  now  is  to  break  off  the  principal  stem,  at  the 
height  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  This  obliges 
the  trees  to  put  out  lateral  branches  at  that  height. 
When  these  have  attained  the  length  of  about  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches,  they  are  cut  off.  From  their  ends 
arise  erect  shoots,  each  of  which  forms  a  stem,  so  that 
the  vine  has  four  or  five  stems  to  climb  on,  instead  of 
one. 

The  vines,  at  three  years  of  age,  begin  to  produce, 
and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  in  full  bearing  at  five  or  six. 
They  continue  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  eight  years 
more,  or  till  they  arc  fourteen  years  old.  From  that 
period  they  are  reckoned  on  the  decline  ;  but  the 
planters  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  cannot  yet  judge 
from  experience,  at  what  rate,  or  in  how  long  a  time 
they  decay.  Some  Chinese,  who  have  cultivated  the 
plant  on  the  Malay  coast,  say  the  vines  have  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  point  of  greatest  produce  till  they  are 
fourteen  years  old  ;  and  that  from  this,  gradually  de¬ 
clining,  they  continue  bearing  till  near  thirty. 

The  first  year  of  bearing,  or  at  three  years  old,  the 
vines  do  not  yield  more  than  half  a  catti  each.  But 
plants  kept  in  good  order,  when  in  their  prime, 
will  produce  three  cat  its  IG.  A  plantation  of  3000 


A  catti  is  H  lb. 
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vines  at  Sungi  Cluan  ir,  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  ha;3 
been  let  for  three  years  at  seventy  pools  yearly,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2*  cat  its  each  plant.  It  must  therefore  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  more  as  will  pay  the  tenant  for  his  labour 
and  risk.  They  are  generally  let,  for  the  first  five 
years  of  bearing,  or  from  three  to  eight  years  old,  at 
l6o  picols  per  laksha  (10,000)  or  at  160  cattis  for  100 
vines. 

The  vines  yield  two  crops  yearly.  The  first  gather¬ 
ing  commences  at  December,  after  the  heavy  rains  are 
over  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  vines  have  put  out 
new  flowers.  This  first  collection  may  be  finished  in 
February.  The  flowers  which  spread  in  December 
have  ripened  their  seeds  in  April  or  May.  The  second 
collection  then  begins,  and  ends  in  July.  During  this 
time,  blossoms  have  expanded,  which  are  to  furnish 
the  crop  of  next  December.  But,  with  the  most  care¬ 
ful  cultivators,  who  gather  only  the  bunches  which  are 
fully  ripe,  these  two  harvests  run  so  nearly  into  one 
another,  that  the  collection  is  in  a  manner  continued 
without  interruption,  from  December  till  August ;  so 
that  there  is  only  an  interval  of  four  months  in  the 
year,  which  is  the  season  of  the  heavy  rains. 

The  bunches  are  plucked  off  entire,  taking  care  to 
pull  only  those  that  are  ripe.  They  are  thrown  into 
baskets,  and  allowed  to  remain  fora  day.  They  are  af¬ 
terwards  spread  on  mats,  and  trodden  with  the  feet, 
to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  stalk.  The  grain  is 
next  winnowed,  to  clear  it  from  the  stalks  and  the 
lighter  grains ;  and  the  good  heavy  grains  are 
spread  on  mats,  in  the  sun,  to  dry,  for  three  days. 
It  is  calculated  that  one  hundred  cattis  of  green 
pepper,  with  the  stalks,  yield  thirty- five  cattis  of  clean 
and  dry  pepper.  The  collection  of  one  day  from 

i  11  A  district  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  of  which 
the  soil  is  found  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper. 
The  oldest  vines  are  in  this  district . 
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46.000  plants  of  three  years  old,  was  500  cat  its  of 
green,  or  1 7 5  of  dry  pepper. 

It  is  usual,  as  was  before  noticed,  when  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  delivered  over  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  to  let  it  to  a  Chinese  farmer,  for  five  years 
more  ;  as  the  proprietor  is  hereby  less  liable  to  impo¬ 
sition,  the  only  precaution  necessary  being  to  see  that 
the  tenant  is  careful  of  the  vines  during  the  last  year, 
and  leaves  them  in  good  condition  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  plantation,  or  one  whereon  the  proprietor  cannot 
bestow  his  whole  attention,  can  be  managed  to  advan¬ 
tage.  But,  if  the  proprietor  has  time,  and  is  careful 
and  acute,  he  may  render  it  something  more  productive, 
by  keeping  it  in  his  own  hands.  The  labour  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  vines,  throwing' up  earth  about  the  roots,  and 
collecting  the  produce  of  the  plantation  abovemen- 
tioned,  of  46,000  plants,  was  performed  by  sixteen 
Chinese  workmen. 

The  Table  at  the  end  of  this  paper  exhibits  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  profits  that  may  be  expected  in  twelve 
years  from  a  given  space  of  ground  planted  with  pep¬ 
per  ;  supposing  it  to  sell  at  ten  dollars  a  p'tcol ;  which 
was  the  price  on  the  field  when  I  was  on  the  Island  lz, 
and  then  esteemed  very  moderate.  But  I  understand 
it  has  lately  fallen  to  something  between  eight  and  nine 
Dollars. 

/ 

The  whole  quantity  of  pepper  produced  in  that  year 
on  the  Island,  was  estimsted  at  something  between  six¬ 
teen  and  twenty  thousand  ftcols .  Taking  the  medium 
quantity  at  12  Dollars,  which  was  the  selling  price, 
this  article  must  have  amounted  to  2  (6,000  Dollars. 


12  In  1802. 
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The  island  pepper  is  more  esteemed  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  Malay  continent  and  Sumatra ,  and  it 
sells  for  about  one  Dollar  more  per  pic  oh  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  occasioned  by  the  haste  of  the  Malays  to 
gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  sufficiently  ripe. 

2.  Piper  Beth.  Lin.  sp.  40.  Syst.  7 4.  Reich.  ].  75. 
Wiild.  1 5Q.  FI.  Zeyl.  n.  27.  Loureir.  Cochinch. 
31.  Burman.  Zeyl.  193.  t.  S3,  f.  2.  Moris.  Hist. 
3.  603.  Miller’s  Diet.  No.  2.  Leaves  obliquely 
cordate,  acuminate,  waving,  seven-nerved,  smooth. 

Betele  Tambul sive  Betre.  Burm.  Zeyl.  40. 

Betre ,  Be  telle ,  Betele ,  Betle .  Bauh.  Hist.  i.  p.  4$7» 
Ray.  Hist.  1913.  Acost.  Arom.  c.  10.  Clus,  exot. 
176.  t.  176.  Dale  p harm  :  313. 

Beetla  Codi.  Rheede  Mai.  7-  p.  29.  t.  15.  Bulat 
waela.  Llerm.  Zeyl.  34.  30.  66. 

Sans.  Tambutt ,  Parnalatd ,  Nagayallu 

Hind.  Tambul ,  Tamboh  Nagbel,  Pan. 

Tamul.  Vetillay-Chudd'u 

Malay. 

Saumaise  has  shown  at  length,  and  with  considera¬ 
ble  strength  of  argument,  that  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
meant  this  leaf  by  Molabathrum ,  rather  than  the  leaves 
*  of  Laurus  Cassia ,  or  Tez-pat 13 .  The  Arabick  and 
Persian  Languages  have  no  names  for  this  plant. 
Tambol  is  borrowed  from  the  Hindi  by  Persian  Authors, 
who  name  the  leaf  Bergitambol.  It  is  called  Pan  in 
Hindi,  from  the  Sanscrit  Parna ,  a  leaf  in  general ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  folium  h.  The  Indian  writers  enumerate 


*3  Salmas.  Exer:  Plin.  p.  1070. 
?4  Id.  ib.  p.  1071,  1072. 
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several  varieties  of  this  plane,  distinguished  by  the  size^ 
shape,  and  flavour  of  the  leaf 

The  Malays  reckon  five  varieties,  among  which  are 
these  three,  Siri  Malay o ,  Sir l  China ,  Siri  U' dang.  The 
specimen  of  which  the  leaf  is  above  described  was  the 
Siri  China .  The  Siri  U' dang  they  say  has  the  petioles 
and  nerves  red. 

Cultivated,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  A  larger 
quantity  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring  coast. 

3.  Piper  Sir iboa.  Lin.  sp.  41.  Reich.  1.  7b.  WilkL 
1 6  k  Flor.  Zeyl.  2g.  Swartz,  obs.  ig.  Miller 
Diet.  No.  10, 

Sir  iboa  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  340.  t-  117- 

Belela  quem  Sirii  boa  do  cant.  Bout.  Jav.  Ql.  t.  QL 
Ray,  Hist.  ig i 3. 

Malay  Bad. 

The  fruit  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  tastes 
like  the  Betel  leaf  ;  and  hence  the  name  ;  boa  signify- 
mg  fruit  in  the  Malay  language.  It  is  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Betel,  especially  at  sea,  where  the  fresh 
leaves  cannot  be  procured. 

3,  Piper  Cliaba.  H.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
lance-ovate,  oblique  at  the  base,  with  veins  oppo¬ 
site  :  Spikes  leaf-opposed,  peduncled,  somewhat 
conical,  compact. 

*5  The  Mekhzen  ul  Adviyeh,  a  treatise  on  Materia  Medicas 
composed  by  Muhammed  Husain,  brother  to  the  Nawab  Mu- 
humried  Reza  Khan,  enumerates  the  following  five  kinds,  Maghi, 
Cdngifij  Ccfuri ,  Sane  hi,  B  eng  la.  He  thus  describes  the  method  of 
treating  the  leaves,  by  which  they  are  made  tender  and  acquire  a 
whitish  colour. — A  quantity  of  the  leaves  newly  gathered  is  put  into 
a  bag,  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  basket,  covered  with  straw,  and  placed 
in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground. — The  straw  is  set  on  hre,  and  allowed 
to  burn  till  the  leaves  are  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  The  fire  is 
then  taken  away,  and  the  basket  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
hole,  with  a  weight  laid  on  it,  to  press  the  leaves  gently  together. 
It  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  dews  at  night  in  the  summer,  or  in 
winter  kept  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  leaves  become  white  and  tender* 
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Piper  Longum  Tsjabe.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  p.  333.  t. 

116.  f.  l. 

Malay.  Chdbatddi. 

This  species  has  been  generally  confounded  with 
Piper  Longum ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  figure  above 
quoted  from  Rumphius,  with  that  of  Rheede’s  Cattu - 
tirpali.  H.  M.  7.  p.  2 7.  t.  14.  will  clearly  evince  them 
to  be  different. 

The  Piper  Longum  is  called  in  Sanscrit  Pippali ,  in 
Hindi  Pipel9  and  in  Persian  Pilpili  derdz .  The  species 
now  under  consideration  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is 
called  in  Sanscrit  Chavicd  and  in  Hindi  Chab .  x\ll  the 
Sanscrit  medical  writers,  as  well  as  vocabularies  of  that 
language,  concur  in  stating  the  produce  of  this  plant 
to  be  Gap  a  pippali  or  Gap  pip  el.  This  name  was  how¬ 
ever  assigned  to  a  very  different  plant  examined  by  Sir 
William  Jones  i6,  the  Tetranthera  Ape  tala  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh  j7.  And  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  both,  is  sold  under  that  name  by  the  native 
druggists  in  Calcutta. 

5.  Piper  Latifolium  P 

Fruit  like  the  former.  Leaves  alternate,  deeply 
cordate,  obtuse,  nine-nerved. 

Mai.  Gddu  or  Gddukh , 

The  leaves  are  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

Ha  ving  seen  only  a  small  specimen,  without  fructi¬ 
fication,  which  I  know  merely  by  description,  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  of  this  species. 


,6  Asiat.  Res.  v.  4,  p.  303. 
*7  PI.  Corom.  No.  147. 
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Table  exhibiting  an  Estimate  of  the  expence  and  produce,  in  1 2  years,  of 

100  Urlongs,  planted  with  Pepper. 


Ur.  t 

Cr, 

Balance. 

Sp.Drs 

P 

Sp.Drs 

P 

Sp.  Drs. 

P. 

i st  Year,  Clearing  of  heavy  Timber  by 
Malays,  at  5  Drs.  per  Ur  long ,  - 
To  the  Chinese  Contractor,  in  the 
course  of  3  years,  when  he 
engages  to  deliver  the  planta¬ 
tion  in  full  bearing,  at  225 

Drs.  per  1000  plants,  -  22,500 

500 

1 

Of  this  in  the  first  year,  -  8437  50 

«437 

5° 

— 

1 

8937 

50  Dr 

2d  Year,  Farther  payment  to 

contractor,  -  -  -  4218  75 

Interest  of  1st  year,  at  12 
per  cent,  ------- 

4218 

1072 

75 

50 

— 

14,228 

75  Dr 

3d  Year,  In  full  to  contractor,  9843  75 

9843 

75 

10 

O 

O 

> 

^ ; 

Interest  in  the  3d  year,  -  -  - 

1707 

15 

— 

— 

25>?79 

95  Dr 

4th  Year,  Interest,  ----- 

3°93 

59 

Supposing  the  plantation  to  be  let, 
during  the  first  5  years  of  bearing, 
at  \6opicols  per  Lacs  ha ,  this  will 
be  1600 picols  ;  which  may  be  sold, 
on  the  ground,  at  10  Drs. 

1 6,000 

12,873 

54  Dr 

5th  Year,  Interest,  -  .  -  -  - 

1 5  44 

32 

5th  year's  crop,  -  ~  - 

1 6,000 

— 

64  Cr. 

6th  Year,  Interest,  ------ 

_ 

189 

16,000 

8  c 

6th  year’s  crop,  ------ 

— 

1 

j 

17,77* 

44  Cr 

'7th  Year,  Interest,  ----- 

j 

2  r  ?  7 

57 

7th  year’s  crop,  ------ 

- - 

“| 

16,000 

0  5,9°4 

01  Cr 

8th  Year,  Interest,  ----- 

f  oc  0 

loo 
i  ^  c 

1  "*‘'5 

48 

8th  year’s  crop,  ----- 

— 

t 

56,212 

49  Cr 

9th  Year,  Interest, 

. 

| 

6745 

20,000 

5° 

The  plants  being  now  in  full  vigour, 
may  be  let  for  foui  years  more  at 
2  catlis  each  plant,  or  2000 piculs ; 

which  is  -  --  --  -- 

j 

i 

1 

i 

| 

82,957 

99  Cr 

1  oth  Year,  Interest, . 

9954 

20,000 

96 

1  cth  year’s  crop,  -  -  _  - 

— 

1 12,9 12 

95  Cr 

11th  Year,  Interest,  -  -  . 

. 

*3>549 

20,000 

5  5 

1 

1  ith  year’s  crop, 

1 

i  46,462 

50  Cr 

22!h  Year,  Interest, . 

. 

‘7,575 

20,000 

L 

j  2U1  year’s  crop,  ----- 

— 

— 

(84,038 

-  Cr 

22th  Year,  Interest, 

1 2th  year’s  crop, 


IX. 

Description  of  an  unproved  Hygrometer, 

BY  LIEUTENANT  HENRY  KATER, 

Of  His  Majesty  s  12 th  Regiment. 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  Asiatick 
Society  Ci  a  description  of  a  very  sensible  Hygrometer,” 
I  have  attended  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  am  induced  to  think  that  some  further 
account  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  wholly  unacceptable. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Hygrometer  described 
in  my  former  paper,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  short¬ 
ening  the  beard  of  the  oobeena  hooloo  *,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  scale,  to  a  convenient  length  ;  this  was  to  be 
obviated,  only  by  giving  the  instrument  a  circular  form, 
and  inventing  some  mode  of  ascertaining  without  diffi¬ 
culty  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  index.  < 

*  '  » 

ABCD  (fig.  1)  is  a  frame,  made  of  small  square  bars 
of  brass  or  silver  ;  this  plate  is  soldered  to  a  square  pdate 
BE,  the  edges  of  which  are  turned  up,  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines,  to  secure  the  index  from  injury  : 
on  the  face  of  the  plate  is  engraved  a  circle  (see  fig.  4) 
which  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts.  Three 
holes,  a,  b,  c,  are  made  through  the  frame  and  plate  in 
the  same  direction  ;  the  holes  a  St  b,  are  of  a  conical 
form  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  are  highly 
polished  to  lessen  friction  ;  the  hole  at  c  receives  a  screw, 
one  end  of  which  is  tapered,  and  has  a  notch  cut  in  it 
with  a  fine  saw,  which  may  be  closed  by  means  of  th$ 
sliding  ring  d. 

The  axis  e  f,  is  made  of  silver  wire,  very  smooth  and 
straight,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  knitting  needle  ;  on 
the  axis,  a  screw  is  formed,  by  twisting  a  smaller  silver 


*  Andropogo n  Contort  us. 
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wire  tightly  around  it  from  left  to  right:  this  screw 
should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  threads  in  length  ;  the  end 
of  the  axis,  f,  is  divided,  and  is  to  he  closed  by  a  small 
sliding  ring.  As  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Hygrometer,  fig.  2  represents  it  on  an  enlarged  scale, 

A  loop  and  drop  (fig.  3)  is  made  of  fine  gold  wire, 
of  such  a  size  as  that  when  suspended  on  the  screw,  it 
may  slide  along  it  with  perfect  freedom  by  means  of  the 
revolution  of  the  axis,  but  not  escape  from  one  interval 
to  another  by  any  other  motion  :  should  the  loop,  on 
trial,  be  found  too  large  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  it 
may  be  easily  closed  a  little,  by  placing  it  on  the  screw, 
and  pulling  it  gently  by  the  drop  ;  it  will  then  assume 
an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  figure.  This  loop  is  in¬ 
tended  to  register  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  index,  as  it  hangs  freely  from  the  axis,  and  advances 
one  interval  between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  for  each 
revolution. 

The  Index ,  g  h,  is  made  of  fine  wire,  accurately 
balanced,  and  as  light  as  possible  ;  it  fits  on  the  end  of 
the  axis  e,  and  is  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
commencement  of  the  screw .  (See  fig.  2,) 


The  beard  of  the  oobeena  hooloo  is  represented  at  f  d, 
(fig-  j-)  The  top  of  it,  which  is  crooked,  being  cut 
off,  it  is  first  secured  between  the  cheeks  of  the  axis, 
at  f,  by  means  of  the  small  sliding  ring;  the  axis  is 
then  turned  round  till  the  gold  loop  is  brought  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  interval  of  the  screw ,  counting  from  the 
dial  plate ;  the  screw  at  c  is  then  advanced,  so  as  to 
receive  the  lower  or  thick  extremity  of  the  beard  of  the 
oobeena  hooloo  in  the  notch,  where  it  is  also  confined  by 
£he  sliding  ring  d. 
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The  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture  are  determined 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Hygrometer  is  placed 
in  a  new  earthen  pot,  which  has  never  been  wetted,  and 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  as  great  a  heat  as 
the  grass  can  bear  without  injury  :  when  the  index  is 
perfectly  steady,  the  Hygrometer  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  screw  at  c,  turned  round  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  so  as  to  bring  the  gold  loop  to  the  first  inter¬ 
val  of  the  screw  on  the  axis,  counting  as  before  from 
the  dial  plate,  (which  is  to  be  placed  to  the  left  hand) 
and  the  index  to  100  or  zero.  The  Hygrometer  must 
now  be  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  during  which,  if  the 
atmosphere  be  in  a  mean  state  of  moisture,  the  index, 
will  make  four  or  five  revolutions  ;  the  oobeena  hooloo 
is  then  to  be  continually  wetted  with  a  hair  pencil  and 
water,  till  the  index  is  again  perfectly  steady.  This 
will  require  some  time,  as  it  moves  very  slowly  when 
within  a  few  degrees  of  extreme  moisture.  The  degree 
at  which  the  index  stands  is  now  to  be  noted,  and  the 
number  of  intervals  counted  between  the  dial  plate  and 
gold  loop,  and  this  number  prefixed  to  the  observed 
degrees  will  give  the  extent  of  the  scale. 

All  observations  made  with  this  Hygrometer,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  scale 
consisted  of  .1000  parts,  or  ten  revolutions  of  the  index. 
This  is  most  convenient,  as  it  facilitates  the  comparison 
of  observations  made  with  different  Hygrometers.  An 
example  may  not  be  thought  superfluous.  Suppose 
the  scale  of  the  Hygrometer  to  be  1145,  or  eleven  in¬ 
tervals  and  forty-five  parts  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  ob¬ 
servation,  there  ar tfour  intervals ,  between  the  dial  plate 
and  gold  loop,  and  50  parts  shown  by  the  index ;  this 
would  be  written  450.  Then,  as  1145  :  1000  :  : 

450  :  393  nearly,  the  number  of  degrees  to  be  regis¬ 
tered. 
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If  two  of  these  Hygrometers,  in  which  the  extremes 
of  dryness  and  moisture  are  well  determined,  be  com¬ 
pared  together,  they  will  seldom  differ  ten  divisions 
from  each  other,  which  is  as  near  a  coincidence  as  can 
be  expected. 

The  oobeena  Jiooloo  or  jindrofogon  Contortus  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  it  should  be  gathered,  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  sun,  before  it  is  used. 

This  grass  appears  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other 
hygroscopic  substance,  hitherto  discovered.  In  the 
Enc}rc!opgedia  Britannica,  the  scale  of  S&ussuee’s 
Hygrometer  is  said  to  consist  of  400  degrees,  or  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  index  ;  the  Hy¬ 
grometer  here  described  makes  eleven  or  twelve  revo¬ 
lutions ;  it  possesses  also  the  advantage  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  portable,  cannot  easily  be  deranged,  and  maybe 
much  reduced  in  size,  if  thought  necessary,  without 
affecting  the  extent  of  the  scale. 
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On  Ancient  Monuments,  containing  Sanscrit 

Inscriptions. 

BY  H.  T.  COLE  BROOKE,  ESQ. 

Xn  the  scarcity  of  authentic  materials  for  the  ancient, 
and  even  for  the  modern,  history  of  the  Hindu  race, 
importance  is  justly  attached  to  all  genuine  monuments, 
and  especially  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  which 
are  occasionally  discovered  through  various  accidents. 
If  these  be  carefully  preserved  and  diligently  examined; 
and  the  facts,  ascertained  from  them,  be  judiciously 
employed  towards  elucidating  the  scattered  informa¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  yet  collected  from  the  remains  of 
Indian  literature,  a  satisfactory  progress  may  be  finally 
made  in  investigating  the  history  of  the  Hindus.  That 
the  dynasties  of  princes,  who  have  reigned  paramount 
in  India ,  or  the  line  of  chieftains,  who  have  ruled  over 
particular  tracts,  will  be  verified  ;  or  that  the  events  of 
war  or  the  effects  of  policy,  during  a  series  of  ages, 
will  be  developed  ;  is  an  expectation,  which  I  neither 
entertain,  nor  wish  to  excite.  But  the  state  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  prevalence  of  particular  doctrines,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  may  be  deduced  from  a  diligent  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  authors,  whose  age  is  ascertained  : 
and  the  contrast  of  different  results,  for  various  and 
distant  periods,  may  furnish  a  distinct  outline  of  the 
progress  of  opinions.  A  brief  history  of  the  nation  it¬ 
self,  rather  than  of  its  government,  will  be  thus 
sketched  :  but  ‘  if  unable  to  revive  the  memory  of 
great  political  events,  we  may  at  least  be  content 
to  know  what  has  been  the  state  of  arts,  of  sci¬ 
ences,  of  manners,  in  remote  ages,  among  this 
very  ancient  and  early  civilized  people ;  and  to  learn 
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what  has  been  the  succession  of  doctrines,  religious  and 
philosophical,  which  have  prevailed  in  a  nation  ingeni¬ 
ous  yet  prone  to  superstition. 

Unfortunately,  writers  have  seldom  given  the 
dates  of  their  compositions  :  and  the  Hindu  s  love  of 
fable,  and  distaste  for  sober  narrative,  have  been  as  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  biography  of  authors,  as  to  the  history 
of  princes.  The  lives  of  few  celebrated  persons  have 
been  written,  and  those,  which  have  been  composed, 
exhibit  the  same  fondness  for  improbable  fiction,  which 
pervades  the  mythological  works  of  the  Hindus .  The 
age  of  an  author  must  be  therefore  sought  from  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  in  his  writings :  and  none  more  fre¬ 
quently  affords  the  desired  information,  than  the  au¬ 
thor’s  notice  of  his  patron  ;  who  genetally  is  either  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  or  some  person  standing  in 
such  relation  to  the  court,  as  gives  occasion  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  Thus  every  ancient 
monument,  which  fixes  the  date  of  a  reign,  or  deter¬ 
mines  the  period  of  a  particular  dynasty,  tends  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  age  of  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  reign  or  under  that  dynasty  :  and,  conversely, 
wherever  dates  can  be  with  confidence  deduced  imme¬ 
diately  from  an  author’s  works,  these  may  furnish  his¬ 
torical  infprmation  and  assist  the  explanation  of  ancient 
monuments. 

On  this  account  the  preservation  and  study  of  old 
inscriptions  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  not 
on  a  first  or  cursory  examination,  that  the  utility  of 
any  particular  monument  for  the  illustration  of  the  civil 
or  literary  history  of  the  country  can  be  certainly  de¬ 
termined.  Even  those,  which  at  first  sight  appear  un¬ 
interesting,  may  be  afterwards  found  to  bear  strongly  on 
an  important  point.  Instances  might  be  brought  from 
the  few  inscriptions,  which  have  been  already  published. 
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But  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  published  monuments,  but  to  urge  the  com¬ 
munication  of  every  inscription  which  may  be  hereafter 
discovered  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  I  lay  before  the 
Society  copies  and  translations  of  those  which  have  been 
recently  communicated  from  various  parts  of  India . 

It  is  a  subject  for  regret,  that  the  originals,  of  which 
versions  have  before  been  made  publick,  are  not  depo¬ 
sited  where  they  might  be  accessible  to  persons  engaged 
in  researches  into  Indian  literature  and  antiquities :  but. 
much  more  so,  that  ancient  monuments,  which  there 
is  reason  to  consider  as  important,  have  been  removed 
to  Europe,  before  they  had  been  sufficiently  examined* 
or  before  they  were  accurately  copied  and  translated, 

I  may  specify,  with  particular  regret,  the  plate  of  cop¬ 
per  found  at  Benares ,  and  noticed  by  Capt.  W ilford 
in  the  present  volume  of  Asiatick  Researches  (p.  108.) ; 
and  still  more  a  plate  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  a  learned  Bandit ,  (who  assured  me  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  decyphering  it)  and  which  appears,  from 
a  copy  in  his  possession,  to  have  contained  a  grant  of 
land  by  the  celebrated  Jay  a  chandra,  when  a  young 
prince  associated  to  the  empire  of  his  father  :  from  this 
information  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  genealogy  comprised  in  it. 


Translations  might  indeed  be  made  from  the  Pan¬ 
dit's  copy  of  the  last  mentioned  plate,  and  from  one  taken 
by  alearned  native  in  Capt.  WiLFORD’sservice,  from  the 
plate  discovered  at  Benares.  But  my  experience  of  the 
necessity  of  collating  the  copies  made  by  the  best  Pandits, 


*  Servoru  Thivedi  3  the  same  who  assisted  me  in  decyphering 
the  copy  of  an  inscription  on  Firoz  Shah^s  pillar  at  Delhi.  As. 
lies.  vol.  /  .  p.-  180. 
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irpni  inscriptions  in  ancient  or  unusual  character,  dis¬ 
courages  me  from  placing  implicit  confidence  in  their 
transcripts  :  and  the  originals  are  at  present  beyond 
reach  of  reference,  having  been  conveyed  to  Europe  to 
be  there  buried  in  some  publick  museum  or  private  col¬ 
lection. 

The  only  amends,  which  could  be  now  made  for  the 
removal  of  those  interesting  monuments,  would  be  the 
publication  of  copies  correctly  made  in  fac  simile.  From 
such  transcripts,  provided  they  be  executed  with  great 
care,  the  text  may  be  decyphered  and  translated.  An 
exact  copy  of  the  Sanscrit  inscription  on,  the  stone  at 
Cintra  in  Portugal ,  enabled  Mr.  Wilkins  to  ascertain 
the  date  and  scope  of  that  inscription  ;  as  well  as  the 
names,  which  it  contains*.  Similar  copies  of  other 
inscriptions  would  in  like  manner  furnish  oriental  scho¬ 
lars  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  purport ;  and 
the  publication  of  fac  similes  may,  for  this  purpose,  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe,  and,  sq  far  as  I  have 
succeeded  in  decyphering  them,  to  explain,  the  several 
inscriptions  on  ancient  monuments  in  stone  and  coppery 
which  have  been  lately  presented  to  the  Asiatick  Society, 

I.  Inscriptions  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  hi  the  district 

uf  TipyHA, 

% 

Towards  the  end  of  1803,  a  plate  of  copper  was 
discovered  ill  digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  the  high** 


*  Muhfhy’s  Tn^els  in  Portugal ,  p*.2“7« 

Vp.X,  IX,  2  D 
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way  through  the  Manama  ti  hills  in  the  district  of 
Tipura .  It  was  carried  to  Mr.  Eliot,  Magistrate  of 
the  district ;  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  Asiatick 
Society.  On  examination,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
an  inscription  declaratory  of  a  grant  of  land,  dated 
near  600  years  ago. 


The  plate  measures  11  inches  in  height  and  gin 
breadth  ;  and  is  engraved  on  one  surface  only.  The 
sides  have  a  gentle  curvature  ;  and,  at  top,  is  an  abrupt 
bend  allowing  room  to  a  figure  coarsely  delineated  and 
apparently  intended  to  represent  a  temple.  The  cha¬ 
racter  agrees  nearly  with  that  now  in  use  in  Bengal : 
but  some  of  the  letters  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
writing  of  Tirhut  *, 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription  in 
Ndgari  letters,  as  decyphered  by  the  aid  of  several 
Bandits.  A  literal  translation  is  subjoined  ;  and  a  fa£ 
simile  of  the  original  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  en¬ 
graving. 


*  There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  writing,  as  well  as  the  language 
o i  Bengal  to  be  originally  the  same  with  the  Tirhuttya  :  altered,  in 
course  of  t’me,  since  the  separation  which  has  been  the  consequence 
q!  a  colony  of  Canyacubya  Brahmens  settling  in  Bengal* 
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T  R  A  NS  L  A  TION. 

1.  In  that  * * * §  eminent  and  spotless  family,  was  born, 
an  ornament  of  the  learned,  renowned  throughout  the 
world,  endowed  w'ith  science,  and  practising  good 
deeds,  the  celebrated,  happy,  and  venerable  Hsb'i  ^  ; 
in  whose  pure  mind,  virtue  ever  ranges,  like  a  swan  in 
the  limpid  lake. 

2.  From  him  sprung  the  happy  chief  of  ministers, 
who  exhibits  the  joys  of  unsullied  glory  ;  a  spotless 
moon,  among  mortals,  and  at  sight  of  whom  the  hare- 
spotted  luminary  %  appears  swroln  [with  envy,]  and 
distempered  with  alternate  increase  and  wane. 

3.  That  venerable  officer  ever  relying  on  holy 
virtues  |1,  is  eminently  conversant  with  well  guided 
morals,  and  conspicuous  for  the  observance  of  practical 

duties. 


4.  Himself  an  ocean  of  generosity  and  meditation. 


*  This  use  oS  the  pronoun  indicates  the  conspicuousness  of  the 
object ;  as  if  sufficiently  known  without  further  designation. 

t  Here,  us  well  as  with  the  subsequent  names,  the  particle  eva 
is  subjoined  without  changing  the  preceding  vowel.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  the  language,  and  emendations  have  been  ac¬ 
cordingly  proposed  :  but  I  shall  not  disturb  the  text. 

J  The  moon  is  named  Sason ,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
spots  to  a  leveret.  Pandits ,  to  whom  I  showed  maps  of  the  moon, 
copied  from  Hevelius  and  Ricciolus,  fixed  upon  the  Lorn  Paludosa 
and  Mons  Porphyrites ,  or  Keplekus  and  Aristarchus,  for  the 
spots,  which,  they  think,  exhibit  the  similitude  of  a  hare. 

§  The  term  is  dswaniba nd'h ica ,  which  the  Pandits  are  disposed  to 
explain  as  signifying  “a  general  commanding  cavalry.”  Other 
interpretations  may  be  suggested  :  the  word  is  an  unusual  one. 

|f  This,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  verse,  is  obscure,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  various  interpretations.  In  this  place,  more  than  one  read* 
ing  has  been  proposed. 
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yet  thirsting  to  taste* * * §  by  practice  of  austerity,  that 
which  alone  confines  the  fleeting  thoughts*  ;  sympa¬ 
thising  with  other  living  beings,  an  unrivalled  theatre 
of  virtue,  practising  good  deeds,  and,  in  private,  only 
•  a  contemplative  saint,  this  auspicious  D'had'i  alone 
rose,  as  a  luminary  of  joy  above  the  earth. 

5.  Superior  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  this 
pre-eminent  sovereign  of  the  earth,  the  happy  Rana- 
banca  Marla,  whose  officer^  he  was  ;  for  the  deity, 
who  has  a  hundred  eyes  is  obscured,  even  in  his 
&wn  abode,  by  the  dazzling  glories  of  that  [monarch], 
which  traverse  the  three  worlds,  in  all  directions. 

6.  ‘May  the  twenty  dronas  \  of  land,  in  the  village 
of  ljac  hand'a,  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince, 
continue  as  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure,  yielding 
the  ample  harvest  of  unsullied  praise  ;  for  it  is  land  se¬ 
cure  from  invasion,  delightful,  like  a  pleasant  painting, 
and  appears  like  a  crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7*  ‘  This  land,  with  definite  boundaries  has  been 
given  by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose 
glory  therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  *  O  future  kings ;  understand  this  inscription 
on  copper,  by  which  that  officer  ||  humbly  now  solicits 


*  Here  again  the  sense  is  obscure ;  and  more  than  one  reading 
may  be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union 
of  practical  virtues,  with  religious  contemplation, 

t  ArJdamband'  htca* 

i  Indra. 

§  A  measure  of  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal  % 
originally  as  much  as  might  be  sown  with  one  Drona  of  seed  :  for  a 
Lrona  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.  vol.  5.  p.  ()6.)  The 
Drona,  vulgarly  called  Dun,  varies  in  different  districts.  It  may, 
however,  he  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  Bighas ,  or  tvvq 
acres  and  two  thirds. 

H  Aiivamband' htca. 
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you* * * §,  this  land  should  be  preserved;  nor  is  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  realm  consistent  with  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury  :  a  shame  on  avarice  !  That  land  is,  as  it  were,  a 
widow,  the  sovereign  of  which  is  despised  [for  his 
covetousness.] 

4 

g.  s  Although  this  excellence  of  the  descendants 
[of  that  prince,]  which  is.  guarded  by  their  natural 
virtues,  be  sufficiently  apparent,  yet  does  Me'dini, 
urged  by  the  multitude  of  the  good  qualities  of  that 
unsullied  race,  thus  make  it  known  *. 

‘  Years  expired  of  the  S'aca  king  ]  14  1  ;  dated 

in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Kanabanca  Mall  a, 
Sr! mat  Hartjca'la  De'va  or  expressed  in  nu¬ 
merals,  Samvat  17  ;  on  the  2Qth  of  the  Sun's  being 
in  the  balanced 

"*  •  .  -  «/  .  /  •* 

' 1  i  . 

ii.  his  crip  lion  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 

of  Gorakhpur. 

A  plate  of  copper,  containing  an  inscription  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  declaratory  of  a  grant  of  land, 
but  without  date,  was  lately  found  in  the  district  of 
Gorakhpur ,  near  the  river  called  the  little  Gamfhac. 
It  was  brought  to  Air.  John  Ahmuty,  Magistrate  of 


*  This  inscription  appears  not  to  be  a  grant  by  the  sovereign  $ 
but  a  memorial  of  the  grant  recorded  by  the  possessor,  who  must 
have  been  the  heir  of  the  grantee,  and  who  seems  to  acknowledge 
in  this  place  the  liberality  of  the  grantor’s  successors  continuing 
the  land  to  him. 

j-  Corresponding  to  A.  D.  I2H)» 

j  This  prince  is  probably  a  different  person  from  the  grantor 
named  in  the  fifth  verse. 

§  Here  Samvat  is  used  for  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign.  See  re¬ 
marks,  towards  the  close  of  this  paper,  on  an  inscription  found  at 
4mgdchhi  in  Dmjpur . 
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the  district,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Captain 
Wilford,  who  has  presented  it  to  the  Asiatick  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  plate,  which  is  l6^  inches  long,  and  12|  broad, 
is  engraved  on  one  face  only.  The  lines,  of  which 
there  are  24,  run  in  the  length  of  the  plate;  and  on 
the  left  side  is  a  curvature,  on  which  a  semi-circular  ap¬ 
pendage  is  riveted,  containing  a  flat  button  representing 
the  impression  of  a  seal.  The  figure  is  very  imperfect, 
but  seems  to  be  intended  for  some  animal. 

With  the  plate  itself,  Captain  Wilford  communi¬ 
cated  a  copy  of  its  contents  as  decyphered  by  a  Pandit 
in  his  service.  On  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  I  found  all  the  essential  passages,  well  as  the 
names,  correctly  given  :  a  few  alterations,  which  this 
comparison  showed  to  be  necessary,  have  been  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  several  Pandits  from  Tirhut , 
who  assisted  me  in  collating  it.  I  preferred  the  aid  of 
Pandits  of  that  province,  because  the  peculiarities 
of  the  characters,  where  they  differ  widely,  as  they 
do  in  many  instances,  from  common  Diva  iragart^ 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Tirhuliya  letters  than 
to  any  other  now  in  use.  The  whole  inscription  is 
indeed  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  form  of  the  con- 
sonants,  and  the  very  unusual  manner  in  which  the 
vowels  are  marked.  On  this  account,  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  in  fac  simile  will  be  subjoined  ;  as  well 
as  a  correct  transcript  in  modern  Diva  nagart  letters. 
The  following  version  is  as  literal  as  the  difference  of 
idiom  permits. 

TRAN  SLA  TION. 

1.  4  Salutation  to  the  God,  who  is  manifested  in 
various  forms,  from  earth  to  the  performer  of  a  sacri- 
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ike  * * * § **,  who  is  an  universal  soul,  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  contemplation  of  saints;  and  who  pervades  all. 


2.  6  Salutation  to  the  unborn  God  who  makes 
the  world’s  production*  its  continuance,  and  ultimate 
destruction  ;  and  the  recollection  of  whom  serves  as  & 
vessel  of  transport  across  the  ocean  of  mundane  ills. 

3.  4  Salutation  be  to  the  husband  of  Lacshmi  ; 
to  him  who  reposes  on  Se'sha  as  on  a  couch  ;  to'  him 
who  is  Vishnu  extracting  the  thorns  qf  the  three 
worlds  ;  to  him  who  appears  in  every  shape 


4.  s  Salutation  be  to  the  blessed  foot  of  Pa'r- 
vati  which  destroyed  the  demon  Mahisha,  by 
whom  all  had  been  overcome  ;  and  which  gives  felicity 
to  the  world. 


5,  4  Surrounded  -by  groves  of  lofty  canes  ||,  in¬ 
accessible  through  the  range  of  edifices  on  the  hill’s 
summit  encompassed  b}pa  deep  ditch  in  which  foun¬ 
tains  spring,  secure  by  impassable  defence  from 
6.  dread  of  foes,  a  royal  abode  there  is  named  Vijeya - 
pura  which  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 


*  Siva,  manifested  in  eight  material  forms  :  viz.  Earth,  Water* 
Ed  re.  Air,  Ether,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  person  who  per¬ 
forms  a  sacrifice. 

f  Brahma  the  creator,  himself  not  created,  and  therefore 
termed  unborn. 

x  Vishnu,  who  reposes  on  the  serpent  Ananta  or  Sesha  ;  and  who 
has  been  incarnate  in  various  shapes  to  relieve  the  world  from  op- 
pressors. 

§  Bhawani  or  Durga  slew  Mahishasura.  The  legend  is  well 
known. 

jj  Bamboos  (Bambusa  Arund’nacea  and  other  species). 

**  The  place  here  described  may  be  Vyey-pur,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Vind'hya  hills,  a  few  miies  from  the  temple  of 
Vind"  hya-vasinl  near  Mirzapur  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  ancient 
residence  ot  a  family,  which  cl  a ;  ms  descent  from  the  former  sove¬ 
reigns  of  enares  \  and  is  still  the  abode  of  the  head  of  that  family. 
But  the  terms  of  the  text,  Uttaragiri  catace ,  rather  seem  to  signify 
‘  declivity  of  the  northern  mountain,’  than  *  northern  declivity  of 
the  mountain  and  that  interpretation  points  to  the  range  of  snowy 
fuonn  tains,  instead  of  Vnd’hya  which  is  reckoned  a  tropical  ranpe. 
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northern  mountain,  where  the  pain  of  regret  is  un¬ 
known,  and  every  gratification  is  found. 

7.  4Theke  reigned  the  fortunate  D’harma'- 
p it y a,  like  another  BocThisatwa^  a  mighty  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  glory  spread  over  the  four 
8.  seas,  hhs  son  was  Jaya'ditya  #,  adorable  like  the 
moon,  the  fortune  of  the  world,  like  the  tree  which 
bears  every  desired  fruit,  and  satisfying  thirst  like  a 
Q.  deep  lake  :  humble,  though  a  king  ;  though  young, 
prudent  and  averse  from  amorous  passion  ;  though 
liberally  bestowing  all,  yet  ever  receiving  the  best 
result  of  all. 

10.  6  His  minister,  learned,  intelligent,  and 
vanquisher  of  foes,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain 
and  counsellor  Cuitacieti,  was  the  fortunate 
1 1.  Mada  li  whose  pleasing  counsels  obtained  a 
ready  hearing,  and  who  was  by  nature  eager  for  the 
reduction  of  enemies 


*  The  name  of  Jayaditya,  is  known  as  the  patron  of  certain 
authors,  who  flourished  at  Cast ;  and  who  are  considered  as  ancient 
writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  Vdviana  Cdsicd ,  and 
even  termed  the  author  of  that  grammatical  work.  I  shall  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  same  person. 

t  The  names,  being  uncommon,  are,  in  this  instance,  doubtful. 
Srimaddli  is-'clearly  given  as  the  name  of  the  minister  :  and  either 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  his  name  5  or  it  may  be  resolved  into  Srimat 
Aity  or  into  Sri  Maddli.  The  latter  rs  most  agreeable  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practice  of  prefixing  Sri  to  a  proper  name.  In  this  inscription, 
the  auspicious  syllable  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  two  kings 
first  mentioned  j  but  is  not  added  to  the  names  of  the  writers  of  it, 
who  are  noticed  towards  the  close,  (v.  20  &  22.) 

Critacirti  may  signify  f  of  established  fame  but,  if  taken  as  an 
epithet,  it  leaves  no  other  term  which  can  be  assumed  as  the  name 
of  the  minister’s  father. 

X  The  text  exhibits  Pratriti  par&baddhacecsho .  Though  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reading  it  is  here  preserved,  and  has  been  translated 
in  theuiost  probable  sense,  which  1  am  able  to  suggest  for  it. 
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12.  ‘The  village  of  Dummaduma obtained 
by  him  from  the  royal  favor,  and  rich  in  tillage* * * § 
dwellings  and  cattle,  has  been  assigned  by  him  to 
Dijhga'  ■f'. 

13.  ‘The  opulence  of  the  good,  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  great,  is  indeed  beneficial  to  others  : 
the  clouds  gather  water  from  the  sea,  and  shower 

14.  it  down  on  the  growing  crop.  Rare  indeed  are 
those  liberal  persons,  who  distinguish  not  between 
their  own  dependants  and  strangers  :  how  many  are 
the  all-productive  trees  even  in  the  celestial  grove  %  I 

15=  ‘  Do  not  imagine,  father,  that,  in  the  sinful 
age,  a  general  equality  prevails :  the  sovereign  de¬ 
fends  the  earth,  but  a  weak  individual  guards  not 

16.  even  his  house  Birth  and  death,  success  and 
misfortune,  are  perpetually  passing  :  why  not, 
therefore,  protect  another’s  glory  like  one’s  own  ? 

17.  He,  who  bestows  fertile  land  furnished  with  the 
means  of  agriculture,  mounts  a  celestial  vehicle, 
and  ascends  to  heaven,  gladdening  his  progenitors. 

18.  But  he,  w'ho  foolishly  resumes  land  allotted  to  gods 
or  priests,  assuredly  causes  his  ancestors  to  fall  to 
hell,  even  though  they  had  previously  attained 
heaven. 


*  A  village  of  this"  name  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Allahabad , 
^within  twenty  miles  of  Bijeypur  on  the  Ganges.  But  the  name  is 
not  uncommon 5  and  may  belong  to  some  place  nearer  to  the  northern 
mountains. 

t  Jayaditya’s  minister,  Madali,  appears  to  have  assigned  this 
village  for  general  charitable  uses,  by  consecrating  it  to  the  goddess 
Du  rga.  Such  at  least  seem  to  be  the  most  consistent  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

X  Indka’s  garden  called  Nandana  5  in  which  five  celestial  trees 
are  placed,  termed  Calpadruma,  Parij'tfa,  &c.  The  Calpadruma 
yields,  as  its  fruit,  every  thing  which  is  desired. 

§  The  intention  of  this  and  the  following  lines  is  to  deprecate 
the  reanmption  of  the  grant. 
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IQ.  ‘Sprung  from  a  very  pure  race,  respectful 
towards  gods,  priests,  spiritual  parents  and  the 

20.  king,  a  generous  founder  of  temples,  who  has  dug 
many  ponds  ;  by  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition 
an  image  of  Sugata  a  treasure  of  virtues,  with 
subdued  organs,  wise,  and  averse  from  unpleasing 

21.  discourse  :  such  was  the  Cdyasf  ha  Ndgadatta .  By 
him  was  composed  with  great  devoutness,  this 
praise  of  the  minister ;  in  apt  measure  and  pleasing 
verse,  elegant  #  and  apposite. 

22.  c  The  last  three  verses  were  written  by  his 
younger  brother  Vid  ya'datta  ;  for  he  himself 
was  fearful  of  proclaiming  his  own  virtues. 

23.  Rich  and  fertile  is  the  village,  obtained 
through  the  king’s  favour  as  an  endowment  for 
subsistence;  and  still  more  productive  is  this  other 
village  for  virtuous  men 


X  from  this  comparison  to  Sugata  or  Budd'ha,  as  well  as  a  pre¬ 
vious  comparison  to  a  Bodhisatwa ,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  au¬ 
thor,  if  not  himself  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  Budd’ha,  was  at  least 
more  amicably  disposed  towards  that  sect,  than  modern  orthodox 
Hindus  appear  to  be. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  last  Budd'ha 
was  conspicuous  for  his  tender,  compassionate  disposition.  The  my¬ 
thology  of  the  sect  of  Budd'ha  peoples  heaven  with  Bodhisatwas ; 
and,  from  this  class  of  beings,  the  Budd'has  are  selected.  Gautama 
Budd’ha  was  a  Bod hisatwa  under  the  name  of  Swf.tacetu,  before 
he  was  incarnate  as  Sidd’hakt’ha  son  of  Sudd’hodana. 

*  The  text  exhibits  Surna  critasbbhd  -  which  must  be  amended  by 
reading  either  Swarjia  or  Suvcirna.  The  last  is  preferable  as  giving 
the  most  correct  metre  :  either  way  the  meaning  is  rendered  ‘  ele¬ 
gant,  as  gold,’  or  by  4  well  selected  words  for  Suvarna  or  Sw&rna 
or  Szvarna  signifies  gold  ;  and  may  be  resolved  into  words,  Su  well, 
and  varna  or  arna  a  letter  or  s)  liable. 

f  i  he  last  line  is  very  obscure.  If  it  have  been  rightly  decy^- 
phered  and  explained,  it  may  allude  to  some  other  grant  held  by  the 
ftjjdi  minister,  for  his  own  subsistence. 
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III.  Inscription  on  three  Plates  of  Brass  found  at 

n  -  -  v  m,t 

C’HITRADURG. 

A  grant  of  land,  engraved  on  three  plates  of  brass, 
which  were  found  at  Chitradnrg  in  the  year  J  800,  and 
a  fac  simile  of  a  similar  grant  found  at  the  same  place, 
have  been  presented  by  Major  C.  Mackenzie  to  the 
Asiatick  Society, 

The  plates,  which  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  both 
grants,  may  be  described  from  that,  of  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  has  been  received.  They  are  nearly  seven  inches 
wide  and  as  many  high  ;  but  surmounted  by  an  arch  of 
two  inches  in  height.  The  two  exterior  plates  have 
been  engraved  on  the  inner  side  only  :  the  middle  one 
is  so  on  both  faces.  At  the  edge  is  a  rim,  half  a  line 
thick,  by  which  the  inscription  is  secured  from  being 
effaced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  plates.  They  are  held 
together  by  a  brass  ring,  on  which  is  a  seal  of  the  same 
metal  representing  a  boar.  The  engraved  surfaces  have 
some  appearance  of  having  been  once  gilt. 

The  language  is  Sanscrit ,  excepting  the  description 
of  the  lands,  which  is  in  the  Canara  dialect.  The 
whole  inscription  is  in  Deva-ndgari  characters  :  but 
some  of  the  letters  are  formed  in  a  very  unusual  man¬ 
ner,  It  contains  a  grant  by  the  king  of  Vidydnagar 
(pronounced  Bijdnagar,)  formerly  the  capital  of  Carnal - 
aca :  and  is  dated  little  mere  than  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Grants,  by  kings, of  this  dynasty,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  Dekhin ;  and  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  dates  of  the; r  several  reigns.  These  princes  were 
enlightened  patrons  of  science  :  especially  Harima'ra 
and  Bucca  RaAa  spns  of  Sancama  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty, 
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Major  Mackenzie  forwarded  a  translation  of  this 
inscription  made  by  his  interpreter  Cavelly  Boria, 
The  original  is,  in  some  instances,  read  differently  by 
the  Pandits  whom  I  have  consulted  :  not  however  mak¬ 
ing  any  change  in  the  purport,  nor  in  any  material  pas¬ 
sage-  The  following  translation  is  conformable  to  their 
interpretation  ;  and  the  copy,  which  is  subjoined,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  text  as  read  by  them. 

TRANSLATION. 

I.  ‘  Salutation  to  GaneVa.  I  bow  to  Sam- 
bhu,  graced  with  the  beautiful  moon  crowning  his 
lofty  head  ;  himself  the  pillar,  which  upholds  the 
2.  origin  of  the  three  worlds  * * * §.  May  he,  whose  head 
is  like  an  elephant’s,,  the  son  of  Hara  the  cause 
of  uninterrupted  supremacy,  the  giver  of  boons,  and 
the  luminary  which  dispels  darkness  preserve  us. 
8.  May  the  auspicious  primeval  boar  by  whom 


*  Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  is  figured  with  the  moon  as  a  crest,. 
According  to  mythology,  he  upholds  the  creator. 

This,  and  the  two  following  stanzas,  seem  to  be  the  same  which 
are  found,  but  in  a  different  order,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  plates  preserved  at  the  tempi-  of  Conjeveram  :  (As.  Kes, 
vol.  3.  p.  3p.)  with  some  differ  epee,  however,  in  the  reading  and 
interpretation. 

t  Ganesa,  figured  with  an  elephant’s  head,  reckoned  son  of 
Hara  or  Mahadeva  and  of  his  wife  Pahvat*. 

X  The  original  is  here  inaccurate  :  it  exhibits  T ura;  tlvra  tlrnlra 
gihiro ;  which  means  nothing,  and  in  which  a  syllable  is  deficient 
for  the  metre.  In  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant,  the  same  passage 
is  correctly  written  Varudus  tivra  tinura  mihiro. 

§  The  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  a  boar,  who  upheld  the  earth 
submerged  by  the  ocean,  is  well  known  to  ail  who  are  copyersapt 
with  Indian  mythology. 
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closely  embraced^,  the  earth  exults,  grant  us  vast 
prosperity* * * § 

4.  ‘The  ambrosial  moon,  brother  of  the  goddess 
Rama ,  is  the  offspring  of  the  milfcv  ocean  *,  having 
a  common  origin  with  the  gem  Caustubha ,  the  all— 

5.  productive  tree  and  the  ever  beneficent  cow.  In  the 
lunar  race  was  born  a  king  named  i  abu  by  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  whom  [Crishna]  son  of  Vasude'va, 

6.  the  earth  has  been  protected.  In  his  line  arose  a 

king  named  San  gam  a  who  abounded  in  weighty 

virtues,  and  shunned  the  society  of  the  wicked. 

7.  ‘This  king  had  [five]  sorts,  Harimara, 
Campa,  Buccara'ya  who  was  sovereign  of  the 
earthy,  Ma'rapa  and  Mudgapa. 

8.  ‘  Among  these  five  graceful  princes,  the  most 
celebrated  was  Bucca  sovereign  of  the  earth,  con- 

-  spicuous  for  valor,  as  Arjuna  among  the  Pa'nda- 

q.  vas.  Therefore,  did  Buccara'ya,  fierce  in  bat¬ 
tle,  become  a  fortunate  prince,  applying  his  left 


*  The  story  of  the  churning  of  the  oCetin  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

t  Yadu,  the  celebrated  ancestor  of  Crishna,  was  of  the  lunar 
face. 

X  The  pretensions  of  Sang  am  a  to  be  descended  from  the  lunar 
line  of  Qshatriyas  or  ChandravansU  are  here  asserted. 

§  The  names  of  three  of  these  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  father, 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Mad’hava-achakya,  and  of  his  brother 
Sayana-aciiarya,  who  were  priests  and  counsellors  of  those  mo¬ 
narch  s. 

Harihara  Raja,  and  Buccana  Baja  or  Bucca  Raya,  are  named 
In  Mad'ha  va’s  commentary  on  the  Vedas,  and  Campa  is  mentioned 
in  his  grammatical  works. 
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shoulder*  to  uphold  the  burden  of  the  mighty 
elephants  posted  at  the  quarters  of  the  world. 
10.  When  his  army,  in  warlike  array,  performed  evolu¬ 
tions  on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  the  Tara  sh¬ 
eas  felt  their  mouths  parched  ;  the  Cone  an* a,  terri¬ 
fied,  apprehended  impending  death  ;  the  AncF  hr  as 
fled,  in  consternation,  to  the  caverns  ;  the  Gurjaras 
trembled;  the  Carnhojas  lost  their  firmness ;  and 
the  Calm  gas  were  quickly  discomfited 

1J.  ‘  He  was  a  conspicuous  monarch,  splendid, 
and  a  supreme  ruler  of  kings,  but  acting  towards 
disobedient  princes,  as  the  king  of  birds  towards 
[2.  serpents;  embraced  by  the  concubines  of  kings, 
destroying  hostile  chiefs,  defending  the  heroes  of 
Hindu  Rdyas  endowed  with  knowledge  and  other 
qualities 


*  The  text  appears  tu  exhibit  the  negative  of  Dacshina  right. 

At  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass,  elephants  uphold 
he  world. 

-J-  This  verse  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  the  original :  it  has  been, 
orrected  with  the  aid  of  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant  beforemen- 
ioned.  It  begins  Yasyodd' haya yudd'he ynded ha  range,  which  is  un¬ 
leaning  and  contains  too  tnany  syllables  for  the  metre.  It  sh  mid 
ie,  as  in  the  other  inscription,  Yasyodyad.yudd’ ha  range.  A  sy lin¬ 
ks  is  wanting  in  Turushcdh,  written  Tushcdh.  Two  were  deficient 
i  Bhaya  bhara  bharitah  expressed  Bhava  bharitah.  Both  inscrip- 
ions  write  Cdmbojdh  for  Ccmbojah,  In  one,  Sapari  is  erroneously 
ut  for  Sapadi. 

All  the  names  of  nations,  which  occur  ip  this  place,  have  been  rep¬ 
eatedly  explained. 

X  These  stanzas  are  very  obscure  :  and  I  am  not  confident,  that 
^ey  are  rightly  translated.  Hind  hr  ay  a  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
Bndtipati  of  Buydclkhand :  for  so  the  government  of  that  country 
-as  denominated  under  the  chiefs,  who  ruled  it  in  the  hut  and  in 
ie  preceding  century. 

The  stanzas  appear  to  be  similar  to  two  in  the  grant  preserved  at 
'onjeveram :  viz.  '25th  and  20  h.  (As.  lies,,  vol.  3.  p.  4yj .  But 
iere  is  some  difference  in  reading  as  well  as  in  interpretation, 
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13,  (  By  that  victorious  king  was  Vidyunagari 
made  a  permanent  metropolis;  a  fortunate  city., 
which  is  adapted  to  promote  universal  conquest  * * * §. 

14.  4  Gaura'mbica'  became  his  queen  ;  a  prin¬ 
cess  respectable  for  her  virtues  ;  as  Rama  the  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  Crisna  ;  as  Gauri  of  ShvA  ;  as 

Ib.S'ACHi,  of  Indra;  as  Saraswatt,  of  Brahma' ; 
ifi,  as  Ch’ha  ya;,  of  Su/RYA-f'.  By  the  charms  of  her 
graceful  gaiety,  she  obscured  Tilottama  ^  ;  by 
her  happy  fidelity  to  her  husbapd,  she  excited  the 
envy  of  Anasu'a  a* 

1 7 . c  Th  i  s  libera]  pri  nce,pre-  eminent  among  kings, 
begot,  on  that  divine  princess  a  son  named  Hari- 
3®.  hara:  wdio  is  become  a  protector  of  the  good 
and  punisher  of  the  wicked ;  wh,o  has  obtained  his 


*  Vidyanagari  signifies  the  city  of  science.  Frrishtah  was  mis¬ 
taken,  when  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  founded  by  Raja  Bellal  deo 
and  named  after  his.  son  By  a  ray.  (Scott’s.  History  of  Bekhan, 
Intr.  p.  xi .)  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  two.  bro¬ 
thers  Harihara  and  Buce a  Raya. 

t  The  Gods  and  Goddesses,  to  whom  this  happy  couple  is  here 
compared,  are  mentioned  in  the  text  by  titles,  some  of  which 
are  uncommon ;  and  haye  been  therefore  changed,  in  the  transla¬ 
tion,  to  others  more  generally  known.  Rama  is  probably  intended 
for  Hadji  a  as  a  representative  of  Lacshmi. 

In  the  original,  Saraswati  is  called  Vani;  but  the  facsimile  of 
the  other  inscription  exhibits  Savitri.  Sachx  is,  in  the  original, 
erroneously  written  Sachij  and  jama  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse  for  nama. 

$  Tillottama  is  the  name  of  a  nymph  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

§  Anasuya  is  wife  of  Atri,  and  distinguished  for  conjugal  af¬ 
fection.  The  name  signifies  unenvious. 

H  The  princess  is  here  termed  Gauri,  which  is  a  title  qFPer- 
VAtI  ;  and  which  conveys  an  all  mien  to  her  own  name  Gauram- 

BICA. 
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wish,  with  the  wife  ;  who  is  enviable,  and  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  god  Harihara. 

\g.  c  The  tree  of  virtue  thrives  by  water  poured 
with  his  donations # ;  while  he  shines  with  the- 
splendid  glory  of  sixteen  kinds  of  gift^, 

20.  c  In  the  year  1317*;  and,  of  the  cycle, 
Dhata  ;  in  the  month  of  Mdgha  and  light  fort- 

21.  night ;  on  the  day  of  full  moon  ;  under  the  asterism 
sacred  to  the  Pitris  (Maghd  \)  on  Sunday;  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  Tungahhadrd ,  which  is 

22.  adorned  by  the  mountain  Hemacuf a  ;  in  the  pre~ 

23.  sence  of  the  auspicious  deity,  Viri/pa'csha  §  ;  the 
valiant  Harihara  ^[,  revered  among  mortals,  li¬ 
beral  in  his  gifts  of  land,  and  especially  attentive  to 

24.  venerable  priests,  has  graciously  given,  with  gold 

22.  and  with  a  libation  of  water,  to  the  auspicious  de- 

23.  scendant  of  Bha'radwa'ja  and  follower  of  the  Rig* 
veda ,  the  wife  Vishnudicskita  Pat't'abardhi, 

24.  son  of  Va'chespati  surnamed  Bhila  ;  and  to  the 
learned  A'nanta  dicshita  son  of  Ra'mabhatVa. 
a  descendant  of  VasishT’ha  and  follower  of 

25.  A/pasta/mba’s  Yajurveda ,  inhabitant  of  Ruchangl 

28.  (a  place  known  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Panda ~ 

vasj  the  fertile  and  all  productive  village  of  Md- 

25.  clenahalli,  also  named  Harihara  pur  a ,  situated  in  the 

26.  midst  of  Bhilichedra ,  east  of  the  village  called 

27 .  Aridcer,  south  of  G  (indie  eh  alii,  west  of  Pa  Ha - 
vacat'd,  and  north  of  Bhudihalli ,  a  place  to 


*  Solemn-donations  are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hand 


of  the  donee. 

•f  Sixteen  meritorious  gifts  are  enumerated  in  treatises  on  dona* 
tion, 

j  Corresponding  to  A,  1),  13 95. 

§  A  title  of  Siva, 

%  The  difference  of  idiom  makes  it  necessary  to  transpose,  in  the 
translation,  some  of  the  voises  of  the  original. 
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2Q.  be  honoured  by  all ;  marked  on  the  four  sides  by 
distinct  boundaries ;  together  with  its  treasures,  and 
hidden  deposites,  its  stones  and  every  thing  which  it 

30.  does  or  may  contain;  abounding  with  objects 
pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  fit  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  per¬ 
sons  ;  graced  with  elegant  trees  :  furnished  with 
wells,  cisterns,  ponds  and  banks  ;  to  be  successively 

31.  possessed  by  the  sons,  grandsons  and  other  descend¬ 
ants  [of  the  grantees],  as  long  as  the  sun  and 

32.  moon  endure,  subject  to  be  mortgaged,  sold  or  any 
way  disposed  of ;  a  village  visited  by  assiduous  and 
gentle  priests  and  attendants,  and  by  various  wise 
persons,  who  are  conversant  with  holy  rites,  and 
surpass  in  voice  melodious  birds*.’ 

A  particular  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  its  land  marks,  is  next  inserted  in  the  Cdnara 
language.  After  which  the  patent  proceeds  thus. 

‘  This  patent  is  of  the  king  Harihara,  the  sole  un¬ 
alterable  tree  of  beneficence,  magnanimous,  and  whose 
sweet  strains  compose  this  royal  grant.  By  his  com* 
mand  this  patent  has  been  framed,  expressed  in  due 
form,  in  the  sacred  tongue 'f**. 

4  The  boundaries  of  the  village  on  all  sides,  have 
been  stated  in  the  provincial  dialect. 

c  Of  original  gift  or  confirmation  of  it,  confir¬ 
mation  is  superior  to  gift  ;  by  generous  grants 
a  man  obtains  heaven;  by  confirmation  of  them, 

*  Some  parts  of  this  long  passage  are  obscure  and  doubtful.  The. 
last  stanza,  with  two  preceding,  omitting  one,  (that  is  the  29th, 
30th,  arid  32nd)  appears  to  be  the  same  with  three  which  occur  in 
the  grant  preserved  at  Conjeveram ,  viz.  43d,  41th,  and  45th.  (As. 
Res.  vol.  3.  p.  51.)  But  there  are  some  variations  between  the 
reading  of  them  in  this  inscription,  and  in  th ;  copy  of  the  Co7ije<ve- 
ram  plates,  from  which  Sir  \V.  Jones  made  his  yersion  of  that 
grant:  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  interpretation,  which  \  have 
adopted,  differs  from  his. 

t  This  passage  may  indicate  the  artist’s  name,  Vanuleva. 
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an  imperishable  abode;  for  the  confirmation  of  anq-? 
ther’s  donation  is  twice  as  meritorious  as  a  gift  made  by 
himself;  and  his  own  munificence  is  rendered  fruitless 
by  resumption  of  another’s  grants.  He,  who  resumes 
land,  whether  bestowed  by  himself  or  by  another,  is 
born  an  insect  in  ordure  fqr  sixty  thousand  years.  In 
this  world  is  only  one  sister  of  all  kings,  namely  land* 
which  has  been  conferred  on  pfiests  ¥  :  she  must  not 
be  enjoyed  nor  espoused  ~f~.  This  general  maxim  of 
duty  for  kings,  should  be  strictly  observed  by  you  in  all 
times  ;  so  Rajuachandra  earnestly  conjures  all  future 
sovereigns 


4  Sri  Viriipapsha  ;  or  the  auspicious  deity  with  un~ 
even  eyes 


*  The  terms  may  signify  ie  fully  granted  away,  or  properly  be? 
stowed.” 


f  In  mythology,  as  well  as  in  figurative  language,  the  earth  is 
wife  of  the  sovereign*  With  an  allusion  to  this  idea,  land,  which 
has  been  granted  away,  is  here  called  the  king’s  sister:  and  hi® 
seizure  of  such  land  is  pronounced  incestuous. 

The  expression,  which  has  be.en  translated  espoused,  ( paragrahyd , 
literally,  to  be  taken  by  the  hand)*  will  also  signify  subjected  to 
taxation  :  for  card  signifies  tax  as  well  as  hand, 

J  This  appears  to  be  a  quotation  from  some  poem  fa  Parana  or 
HdmajanaJ.  The  whole  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription 
(comprised  in  five  stanzas)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  close  of 
grant  on  plates  of  copper  preserved  at  Conjev&ram .  See  As,  lies?, 

VQl.  3.  p.  53, 

% 

|  This  signature  js  in  Cqnara  letters, 
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IV.  Another  and  similar  Inscription  found  at  the  same 

place . 

With  a  fac  simile  of  the  foregoing  inscription,  Ma»* 
jor  Mackenzie  communicated  the  copy  of  another 
inscription  found  also  at  Chitradurg  and  in  the  same 
year.  The  whole  of  the  introductory  part,  containing 
the  name  of  the  prince,  and  his  genealogy,  is  word  for 
word  the  same  in  both  grants :  excepting  a  few  places, 
where  the  variations  are  evidently  owing  to  mistakes  of 
the  artist,  by  whom  the  plates  were  engraved.  I  have 
consequently  derived  much  assistance  from  this  flue  si¬ 
mile  in  decyphering  the  original  inscription  before  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  grant,  here  noticed,  is  by  the  same  prince,  and 
dated  in  Saca  1213  ;  only  four  years  anterior  to  the  one 
before  translated.  I  think  it,  therefore,  unnecessary, 
to  complete  the  decyphering  of  it,  or  to  insert  a  copy 
or  translation  merely  for  the  name  and  description  of  the 
lands  granted,  or  the  designations  of  the  persons  oa 
whom  they  were  bestowed. 

Concerning  the  similarity  of  the  grants,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  circumstance  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground  of  distrust ;  for  it  cannot  be  thought  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  a  set  form  of  introduction  to  patents  should 
have  heen  in  use  ;  or  that  grants,  made  within  the  space 
of  four  years,  by  the  same  person,  should  he  alike.  I 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  original  have  impressed  me  with  some  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  preceding  grant.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  suspect  it  to  be  a  modern  forgery  :  but  I  appre¬ 
hend,  that  it  may  have  been  fabricated  while  the  up¬ 
per  CarndP aca  continued  under  the  sole  domination  of 
Hindu  princes.  Still  it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  as 
an  historical  monument :  since  it  may  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  the  introductory  part  is  copied  from  a  more 
ancient  monument;  perhaps  from  that*  with  which  it 
has  been  now  collated. 
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V.  Inscription  on  a  stone  found  at  Curugode  in  the 

district  of  Adoni 

Another  ancient  monument,  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Asiatick  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
same  gentleman,  whose  zeal  for  literary  research,  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries, 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  was  found  by  him  in  the 
upper  Carndt'aca  in  1801,  and  has  been  presented  to 
the  Asiatick  Society,  with  the  following  account  of  its 
discovery  and  of  the  inscription  which  it  contains. 

*  The  accompanying  stone  was  found  at  Kurugode , 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Balldri ,  not  far  from  the  Tung - 
bhadrd ,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Durg  ;  and  was  removed  thence,  in  March, 
1801,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
under  the  impression,  that  this  specimen  of  ancient 
characters,  with  which  it  is  covered,  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  acquisition  to  gentlemen  who  cultivate  the  study 
of  Hindu  literature, 

4  The  inscription  is  chiefly  written  in  the  ancient 
Canard  language  much  mixed  with  Sanscrit ,  of  which 
some  of  the  Slocas  or  stanzas  are  exclusively  composed. 
It  commences  with  the  invocation  of  Samehu  (Siva)3 
and  after  introducing  the  grant,  date,  and  description  of 
the  lands,  concludes  with  several  Slocas  usually  added 
as  a  formula  in  confirmation  of  such  donations. 

A  few  of  the  stanzas,  said  to  be  written  in  the  Tru¬ 
er  it  language,  could  not  be  understood  by  the  Sdstris 
and  Pandits  at  Triplicane ,  who  explained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inscription  to  my  Brahmens :  by  their 

i.  —  ■  —  .  ■  ■  — —  ■  •  - -*  * - — - - 

*  Adavani. 
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united  efforts  and  knowledge,  the  accompanying  trans¬ 
lation  was  given,  in  which  I  have  every  confidence  af¬ 
ter  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  fidelity  of  other 
translations  by  the  same  hands  (some  of  which  are  al¬ 
ready  communicated), 

6  The  inscription  is  useful  as  an  historical  record,  if 
the  Raja  Racsiiamalla,  mentioned  here,  be  the  same 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  a 
history  of  Mysore ,  whe  flourished  about  the  eighth 
century ;  thus  agreeing  in  date  nearly  with  the  monu¬ 
ment. 

,  ‘  •  ‘  #  r>  H  r 

t 

i  The  beauty  of  the  character  was  also  a  strong  mo¬ 
tive  for  removing  it,  as  an  appropriate  offering  to  a  So¬ 
ciety,  whose  labors  have  been  so  successfully  employed 
in  illustrating  the  interesting  remains  of  Hindu  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  a  permanent  specimen  of  a  character  which 
appears  hitherto  to  haye  escaped  much  notice* 

*  The  common  Cdnara  language  and  character  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  all  those  countries  extending 
from  Coimbatore  *•,  north  to  Balkee  near  Beder ,  and 
within  the  parallels  from  the  eastern  Ghats  to  the 
western,  comprehending  the  modern  provinces  of  My* 
sore  Sera  jj,  upper  Bednore  Soonda  ff,  Goa ,  Adoni , 
RachoreW ,  Canon l  ^  the  Dual  of  the  Kishna  and 
Tung-bhadra ,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  modern 
Subahs  of  Beder  and  Bijdpur ,  as  far  as  the  source  of 
the  Kishna  at  least.  Its  limits  and  point  of  junction 
with  the  Mahrattas  may  be  yet  ascertained  with  more 
precision  ;  but  in  1797?  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  junction  of  the  three  languages,  Be* 
ling  a ,  Mahratta ,  and  Canara, ,  took  place  somewhere 
about  Beder . 


*  C;>yamutur .  t  PhAlaci,  +  Mehisur *  ||  Sira* 

§  Bednur .  H  Sundu .  tt  Richur .  Canddtwf* 
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‘  Besides  the  common  character  and  language,  ano¬ 
ther  appears  to  have  been  used,  denominated  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  Halla  or  ancient  Cdnara ,  in  which  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  written  :  it  has  gone  so  much  into  disuse,  that 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  get  people  to  read 
it.  An  alphabet  will  be  yet  communicated  ;  as  several 
books  and  ancient  inscriptions  are  written  in  this  cha¬ 
racter  :  and  the  remaining  literature  of  the  Jains  in 
Bdldghdt\  appearing  to  be  preserved  in  it,  affords  ad¬ 
ditional  motives  for  pointing  it  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  learned,  as  probably  affording  means  of  extending 
♦he  field  of  knowledge  of  Hindu  literature. 

4  Some  of  the  inscriptions,  at  Cdnara  and  Salset ,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  written  in  this  character;  and  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  kind,  dispersed  over  the  upper  Carnatic , 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  further  information. 

■  Among  several  manuscripts  in  Cdnara ,  five,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Jain  religion  and  customs,  are  in  my  pos¬ 
session. 

£  Tiie  name  of  Cavelly  Boria,  a  Brahmen ,  who 
was  highly  instrumental  in  forwarding  and  facilitating 
the  investigations  carried  on  in  Mysore  and  the  Nizam’s 
dominions,  is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  this  stone,  as  a 
small  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a  native  who 
evinced  a  genius  superior  to  the  common  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  He  first  suggested  the  idea  of  removing 
the  stone  to  some  place  where  it  could  be  usefiff  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature  ;  and,  by  his  conciliatory  manner,  ob¬ 
tained  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  natives  for 
that  purpose.’ 

The  stone,  sent  by  Major  Mackenzie,  with  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  discovery  of  it,  is  nearly  five 
feet  high,  and  three  wide,  and  about  ten  inches  thick. 
The  front  is  covered  with  writing  in  large  characters, 
above  which  is  a  representation  of  the  Ling  a  in  the  form 
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usual  in  temples ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  sun  and  cres¬ 
cent  ;  and  near  it  stands  a  bull*  intended  perhaps  for 
the  bull  called  Nandi ,  a  constant  attendant  of  8'iva  : 
this  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  smaller  animal*  of 
similar  form.  The  back  of  the  stone  is  half  covered 
with  writing. 

The  translation*  mentioned  by  Major  Mackenzie* 
is  here  subjoined.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  cha¬ 
racter,  in  which  the  original  is  written*  I  have  not 
collated  the  version  ;  and  have  therefore  used  no  free¬ 
dom  with  it,  except  that  of  substituting,  in  many 
places,  English  words  for  Sanscrit,  which  the  transla¬ 
tor  had  preserved* 

TRANSLATION. 

*  i 

ADORATION  be  to  the  auspicious  Swayambhi/ 
NaVha  or  Self-existent  Protector. 

1.  fI  prostrate  myself  before  Sambhu :  whose 
glorious  head  is  adorned  with  the  resplendent  moon ; 
and  who  is  the  chief  prop  of  the  foundation  of  the  three 
worlds 

2*  c  May  Swa  yambhu'  be  propitious :  he/who  won 
immortal  renown  ;  who  grants  the  wishes  of  those  that 
earnestly  intreat  him  ;  who  pervades  the  universe  ;  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  Deities ;  who  destroyed  the  state 
and  arrogance  of  the  demons ;  who  enjoyed  the  de¬ 
lightful  embraces  of  Pa'rvati,  to  whom  the  learned 
prostrate  themselves  :  the  God  above  all  gods. 

3.  c  I  prostrate  myself  before  Sambhu';  whose 
unquenchable  blaze  consumed  the  magnificent  Tru 

n  i  -  -  ------  —  ■■  :  ,  —r  <  —  ^  •- 

*  This  is  the  same  stanza,  which  begins  the  two  inscriptions 
found  at  Chitradurg,  and  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  grant  in  the 
possession  of  a  Brahmen  at  Nandignl ;  and  in  that  preserved  at  Con¬ 
veyer  am* 

VoL.  I*X »  2  F 
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pura ;  whose  food  is  the  nectar  dropping  from  the 
beams  of  the  moon ;  who  rejoiced  in  the  sacrifice  of 
heads  by  the  Lord  of  Racshasas  * ;  whose  face  is 
adorned  with  smiles,  when  he  enjoys  the  embraces  of 
Gauru 

(The  foregoing  Sanscrit :  the  fourth,  which  is  Prd • 
crity  is  unexplained*  Those  which  follow,  are  in  Ca¬ 
nard 

5.  €  By  the  consort  of  De  vi,  whose  divinity  is 
adored,  the  spouse  of  Pa'rvati,  resplendent  with  the 
glorious  light  of  gems  reflected  from  the  crowns  of  the 
Lords  of  Gods  and  demons  whose  heads  lay  prostrate  at 
his  feet ;  with  a  face  ever  lighted  up  with  smiles ;  he  is 
the  self  existent  deity  :  may  the  wealth,  and  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  his  saints,  be  ever  granted  to  us. 

6.  c  The  beams  of  whose  light,  like  the  frequent 
waVing  of  the  lotus  flower,  flashes  reflected  from  the 
numerous  crowns  of  glorious  Kings,  of  the  chief  of 
Gods,  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  of  the  Lord  of  De^ 
rnons ;  who  exists  in  all  things,  in  all  elements,  in  wa¬ 
ter,  air,  earth,  ether,  and  fire,  in  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
the  renowned  deity  manifested  in  eight  forms ;  Sam- 
bhu;  may  he  grant  our  ardent  prayers. 

7.  ‘  Cheerfully  I  bow  to  Sambhu'  in  the  lotus 
of  the  heart ;  to  him  who  increases  and  gives  life  to 
all ;  who  holds  supreme  command  over  all  ;  who, 
through  his  three  divine  attributes,  created  and  ani¬ 
mated  fourteen  worlds;  who  ever  resides  in  the  minds 
of  his  saints.’ 

(The  two  next  stanzas  have  not  been  explained. 
The  following  is  in  Halla  Cdnara.) 


% 


*  Havana. 
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10.  *  For  ever  be  propitious  to  Somes  war  a  Devadi , 
the  son  of  the  fortunate  Bhuvana  Mall  a  Vika,  the 
protector  of  the  world,  the  chief  Sovereign  of  Kings, 
the  pre-eminent  monarch,  q  man  of  superior  virtue,  a 
distinguished  personage  of  the  noble  race,  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Chaluca  tribe,  whose  state  be  increased 
progressively  in  this  world,  so  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endure  %  who  reigns  in  the  city  of  Calydn ,  en¬ 
joying  every  happiness  and  good  fortune,  with  the  con¬ 
verse  of  good  men  and  every  other  pleasure.  In  this 
country  of  Cuntadadesa  a  land  renowned  for  beauty 
and  for  manly  strength  over  all  the  sea-girt  earth,  is 
situated  Condavifiattan ,  placed  as  the  beauty  spot  on 
the  human  face  ;  a  city  favoured  by  the  goddess  of 
prosperity  ;  as  a  nosegay  of  elegant  flowers  adorning 
the  tresses  of  the  beauteous  goddess  of  the  earth, 

11.  J  How  is  this  favored  land  ?  In  its  towns  are 
numerous  groves  of  mangoe  ;  plantations  of  luxuriant 
betle  and  fields  of  rice  :  in  every  town  are  channels  of 
water,  and  wells,  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women  i 
in  every  town  are  temples  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
saints :  in  every  town  are  men  blessed  with  vigor  and 
.every  virtue, 

12.  c  In  its  centre,  is  the  mighty  hill  of  Curugode w 
durg ,  like  the  fasrnesses  of  heaven,  ever  famed,  rear¬ 
ing  aloft  its  top  crowned  with  fortresses.  In  height 
and  compass  surpassing  all  the  strong  hills  on  the  right 
or  left. 


*  Cimtali i  Desa ,  the  .ancient  name  ,of  the  province  io  which. 
Curgode  is  situated  ;  part  ot  the  Ball Wi  or  Adoni  District.  M. 

t  The  poet  indulges  his  fancy  in  describing  this  favored  Durg  - 
but  in  fact  it  is  only  about  250  feet  high,  gad  no  ways  remarkably 
for  strength.  JVh 


%  F  % 
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13.  cThiS  Curngode  was  established  as  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  by  the  king  of  CuniaJa ,  who  was  the 
foe  of  the  king  Chola  *  ;  who  terrified  the  Gurjara  ; 
who  is  the  instrument  to  destroy  the  plants  of  Madru  ; 
who  put  Pdndya  to  flight.  Is  it  possible  for  the  king 
of  snakes,  though  possessed  of  a  thousand  tongues,  to 
praise  sufficiently  the  beauty  of  this  city  ? 

14.  ‘What  is  the  description  of  the  delightful 
gardens  that  encompass  the  city  ?  They  are  gardens 
wherein  are  found  the  Tllac ,  the  Partial,  the  palm,  the 
plantain,  the  Mimtisops,  the  trumpet  flower,  the 
tremulous  fig-tree,  the  citron,  the  Oleander,  Mesua, 
and  Cassia,  the  cotton-tree,  the  Carambola  and  Pcederia, 
the  mangoe,  Butea  and  fragrant  Nailed ;  and  various 
trees,  that  flourish  and  produce  through  all  seasons  as 
in  the  garden  Nandan:  these  surrounded  this  city  of 
Curogbded 

(The  fifteenth  stanza  is  unexplained.) 

16.  ‘  In  the  city  of  Curngode ,  the  residence  of  the 
goddess  of  prosperity,  where  are  numerous  temples  of 
worship,  fertile  lands,  happy  spouses,  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  a  favorable  government,  every  sacred  decora¬ 
tion  and  zealous  devotion  in  the  service  of  S'iva  ; 

*  ,■  \ 

17.  ‘Tits  Lord  of  that  city,  a  warrior  unrivalled, 
whose  name  was  Racsha'malla,  whose  breast  is. 
tinged  with  the  saffron  communicated  from  the  bosom 
of  beauty,  whose  renown  is  ever  praised  over  the  whole 
world.’ 


*  Chi  la  Dl’sa,  .  .  .  The  modern  Tanjore  country. 

Gurjara t  .  .  .  Guzarat. 

Madru ,  .  .  ,  Madura  and  Trichinopoly. 

Pdndya-)  .  .  .  Mar  a  war  and  Tinfcvelly.  M. 
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(The  eighteenth  stanza  is  in  Preterit,  and  not  ex¬ 
plained.) 

19.  i 2  This  Raja  Racsh a'malla,  prince  of  the 
earth,  born  of  so  renowned  a  race  of  sovereigns,  was 
happily  possessed  of  valor,  of  victory,  and  of  wealth. 

20.  c  For  the  king  Racsha'malla,  who  was  lord 
of  riches  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  Siva,  had  for  his 
consort  Somalde'vR  and  begot  a  son  named  Ne'run- 
gala  Ra'ja',  husband  to  the  goddess  of  renown,  the 
bestower  of  wealth  on  the  distressed,  on  the  learned, 
and  on  the  unfortunate,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
wishes. 

21.  4  To  Ne^rungala  Ra'ja'  and  to  his  wife 
Pacshala'-de'vi  (the  sourceof  all  virtues),  were  hap¬ 
pily  bom  two  sons  named  Ima'di  Racsha'malla  and 
Somabhu'pa'la,  whose  renown,  like  the  sky,  over¬ 
spread  the  whole  earth. 

22.  4  What  is  the  description  of  the  eldest  of  these 
princes  ?  Itnadi  (or  thesecond)  Racsha'malla  Ra'ja’, 
the  successor  of  the  former,  seated  on  the  excellent 
throne,  attended  by  many  mighty  elephants,  in  colour 
like  the  Chamari ruled  the  whole  kingdom  under 
one  umbrella,  possessing  the  wonderful  power,  like 
Chinn  a  govinda,  of  feeding  tigers  and  sheep  in  the 
same  fold. 

23*  ^Ti-ie  king  Racsha'malla  acquired  great 
power  :  his  mighty  splendor  and  good  fortune  were  such 
as  drew  the  applause  of  the  whole  admiring  world.  The 
globe  was  filled  with  the  light  of  his  reputation.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  is  worthy  of  the  praise  even  of  Cu- 


*  Bqs  Grunniens. 
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pid,  the  God  famed  for  beauty.  He  was  the  destroyer 
of  sin;  eminent  above  foreign  kings,  and  in  battle  he 
was  as  Vishnu. 

24,  ‘  May  Mritu  [Siva]  graciously  bestow  eternal 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  empire,  on  the  king  Racsha"- 
malla,  among  all  his  chief  saints. 

‘During  the  gradual  increase  of  the  empire  of 
Racshamalla  extending  from  the  north,  all  around, 
even  to  the  north,  his  servant  and  worshipper,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Casyapa’s  race,  manager  of  the  affairs  of 
Talgara"  Amari,  invested  with  full  authority  ;  equal 
in  knowledge  to  Yugand’har,  the  sun  to  enlighten 
the  caste  of  Vafinas  a  [as  the  sun  enlightens  the  sky; 
chief  of  ministers,  born  by  the  blessing  of  the  goc 
Swayambhu',  the  source  of  wealth,  was  Ba'bara'juV 

(Several  lines  follow  giving  an  account  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ba'bara'ju',  which  have  not  been  trans¬ 
lated.) 

...  >  ♦.  * 

‘Such  is  Ba'bara'ju,  who  built  a  temple  to  the 
God  Swayambhu"  De'vi",  while  he  was  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  mighty  king,  the 
great  Racsha'malla,  whose  god  was  the  self-existent 
deity.1 

‘The  praise  of  the  priests  of  the  temple, 

‘They  were  learned  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of 
holy  devotion,  self-restraint,  in  austere  fast,  appropriate 
studies,  alms,  remembrance,  silence,  religious  practice, 
and  the  worship  of  S4iva. 

‘  They  were  devout  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  family.  Among  them, 
was  one  named  Ba'lasi  va  A'char'ya  unequalled  for  a 
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good  or  happy  genius.  To  this  famous  Ba'.la#si  v a 
Acha'rya  was  granted  this  gift  with  water  poured  into 
his  hands. 

‘The  charitable  donation  of  lands  given  to  the  good 
Sway  am  a  hi/  in  the  year  of  SaUvdhan  lOQo  *  in  the 
Vijaya  year  of  the  cycle  and  on  the  30th  of  the  month 
Mdrgasira,  on  Monday  in  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun/ 

(It  appears  unnecessary  to  insert  the  description  of 
the  lands.) 

5  Also  Chinna  Govinda  Sitara  Gundi5  king  of 
the  city  of  Bhogavaii ,  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  Bhaf- 
t'dl^  who  was  acknowledged  for  ever  by  the  excellent 
ViracaTideva'  the  mighty  king  of  the  earth  named 
Ima'dj  Racsha'malladeva.  In  the  year  of  Saliva- 
han  H03^9  of  the  cycle  Plava ,  and  on  the  ]  5th  of 
Cdrtica3  on  Monday,  in  the  gracious  time  of  the 
moon’s  eclipse,  at  the  time  when  he  made  over  in  alms 
Tripura  Agraharam ,  granted  under  Da'r a'pi/rbac  to 
Ba/lasiva  De'va,  who  repaired  all  the  buildings  of 
S w ayambh i/deV a  who  is  distinguished  for  knowledge 
of  the  pure  Vedas ,  and  of  other  religious  institutions 
and  customs  of  the  worshippers  of  Smva,  and  for  cha¬ 
rity  in  feeding  the  poor. 

(The  sequel  of  the  inscription  is  likewise  omitted  : 
it  relates  to  a  further  grant  made  by  the  widow  of  Ba'- 
r  ar Ah  1/,  at  the  time  of  her  burning  herself  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband.  The  concluding  part  of  it  was 
left  un translated,  being  stated  to  be  illegible,) 

The  eclipses,  mentioned  in  these  grants,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  reconcileable  with  their  dates.  According  to  the  ta- 


t  Corresponding  to  A,  D,  list. 
%  ¥  4 


*  Answering  to  A.  D.  11/3. 
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ble  of  eclipses  calculated  by  Pingre#,  the  solar  eclipses, 
which  occurred  in  1172  and  1173,  fell  on  27th  Janu¬ 
ary  and  23d  June,  11 72,  and  12th  June,  1 1 73  ;  and 
the  lunar  eclipses  in  1130  and  1181,  were  on  the  13th 
February  and  7th  August  1180,  and  22d  December, 
1181.  None  of  these  approach  to  the  dates  of  Mdrga - 
sir  a  or  Agrahdyana  10Q5  and  Cdriica  1103.  Unless, 
then,  the  era  of  Sdlivdhana  have  been  counted  dif¬ 
ferently  in  the  peninsula  of  India ,  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  now  reckoned,  and  on  which  the  compa¬ 
rison  of  it  with  the  Christian  era  is  grounded,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  this  disagreement  of  the  dates 
and  eclipses,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  impeaching 
the  inscription,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not 
otherwise  any  reason  to  question. 


VI.  Inscription  on  a  Stone  jound  at  Kurrah. 

Having  learnt  from  Captain  C.  Stewart,  fa 
Member  of  this  Society),  that  an  inscription  had  been 
remarked  by  him  in  the  gateway  of  the  Fort  of  Kurrah 
(Khar a) ,  I  obtained,  through  the  assistance  of  Major 
Lennon,  then  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place, 
the  stone  itself  which  contains  the  inscription.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Asiatick  Society. 

The  inscription  is  very  short ;  contains  the  date  3  093 
Samvat ,  the  name  of  the  prince,  as  also  names  of  several 
places ;  and  is  written  in  a  very  legible  character  :  yet 
all  my  endeavours  to  arrive  at  any  explanation  of  it  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Whether,  it  be  only  a  fragment  of 


*  Published  in  L’art  de  verifier  les  dates  5  and  inserted  in  Play- 
pajr’s  System  of  Chronology. 
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an  inscription  (for  the  stone  is  very  narrow  *,)  or  the  in* 
scription  have  been  inaccurately  engraved  (and  this  also 
is  countenanced  by  its  appearance),  I  shall  not  take  upon 
myself  to  determine.  At  present,  I  can  only  translate 
the  first  six,  out  of  sixteen  lines,  which  run  thus  : 
“  Samvat  1003  on  the  first  day  of  the  light  fort¬ 
night  of  As  had  ha.  This  day,  at  this  auspicious  Catdy 
the  great  and  eminent  prince  Yas'apha'la  in  the 
realm  of  Causdmba ,  and  village  of  Payahasa,  com¬ 
mands,  that  — ■ — ■ 


Km  y  snfHir’sr 

—  — 


*  Its  height  is  4  feet  Q  inches,  but  it  is  only  g  inches  wide, 
t  Corresponding  to  A.  D.  1037. 

+  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  inscription,  discovered  at 
Saranat'ha  near  Benares,  dated  10  years  antecedent  to  this,  relates 
to  a  family  of  princes  whose  names  had  a  similar  termination. 
Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  5.  p.  133,. 
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YII.  Inscription  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the 
district  of  Dina'jpuk. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (180Q,)  a  plate 
of  copper  was  found  at  Amgacti hi  in  Sultanpur ,  by  a 
peasant,  digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  a  road  near  his 
cottage.  He  delivered  it  to  the  nearest  police  officer, 
by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  J. 
Pattle  :  and  by  him  forwarded  for  communication 
to  the  Asiatick.  Society.  A'mgdch'hi ,  though  now  a 
small  village,  is  described  as  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  having  formerly  been  a  considerable  place.  Re¬ 
mains  of  old  masonry  are  found  there  ;  and  numerous 
ponds  are  remarked  in  the  vicinity  of  that  and  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Buddl ;  where  an  ancient  pillar 
stands,  of  which  a  description  (as  well  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  is  read  on  it),  was  published  in  the  1st 
volume  of  Asiatick  Researches,  (p.  131.) 

The  plate  is  very  large,  being  14  inches  high  and 
13  broad.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  highly  wrought  or¬ 
nament  of  brass,  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  plate  so  as  to  occasion  a  consider¬ 
able  break  in  the  upper  lines.  The  superior  surface  is 
covered  with  writing  in  very  close  lines  and  crowded 
characters.  The  inscription  is  completed  on  the  infe¬ 
rior  surface,  which  contains  ]  6  lines  (the  upper  sur¬ 
face  having  no  less  than  33).  The  character  is  ancient 
Devandgari ;  and  the  language  Sanscrit :  but  so  great 
a  part  of  the  inscription  is  obliterated,  (some  portion  of 
every  line  being  illegible,)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  purport  of  the  inscription.  After  wast¬ 
ing  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  the  whole 
of  it,  I  have  been  able  only  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  grantor,  and  a  part  of  his  genealogy ;  with 
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the  date  of  the  grant,  which  unfortunately  is  reckoned 
only  by  the  reign,  without  any  reference  to  a  known 
era. 


The  ornament,  affixed  to  the  plate,  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  seal,  contains  a  single  line  of  writing,  which  is 
distinctly  read,  Sri  Vigrahapa'lade'Va.  This  name, 
as  of  the  grantor,  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  body  of  the 
patent.  Among  his  ancestors  and  predecessors,  the 
following  names  are  distinctly  legible. 

The  first  prince  mentioned  is  LocapaTa,  and  after 
him  Dharmapa'la.  The  next  name  has  not  beende- 
cyphered  :  but  the  following  one  is  Jayapa'la,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  De'vapaTa.  Two  or  three  subsequent 
names  are  yet  undecyphered  *  :  they  are  followed  by 
Ra'jap'ala, — v —  PaTa  de'va,  and  subsequently  Ma- 
hipaTa  de'va,  Nayapa'la  and  again  Vigrahapa'la 
pe'va. 

So  far  as  a  glympse  has  been  yet  obtained  of  the 
purport  of  the  inscription,  it  seems  to  be  a  grant  by 
Vigrahapa'la  de'va,  in  the  making  of  which 
Nayapa'la  likewise  appears  to  have  had  some 
share.  It  is  dated  Sa?nval*f  12,  on  the  Qth  day 
Chaitra. 

The  use  of  the  word  Samvat  (which  properly  signi¬ 
fies  a  year)  to  denote  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  and 
not  that  of  Vicrama'ditya’s  era,  merits  particular 
notice.  In  the  inscription  on  the  plates  found  at 


*  One  seems  to  be  Narayana  ;  perhaps  Narayanapala. 

The  original  seems  to  exhibit  Samat :  but  this  must  be  in¬ 
tended  for  Sambat  ox  Samvat . 
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Mongir  *,  containing  a  grant  of  land  by  a  prince  who 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  family,  the  date  was  read  by 
Mr,  Wilkins,  Samvat  33  ;  which  was  supposed  both 
by  him  and  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  intend  the  era  of  Vi- 
crama'ditya  I  have  always  entertained  doubts  of 
that  interpretation  :  and,  among  other  reasons  for  he¬ 
sitating,  one  has  been  the  improbability,  which  to  my 
apprehension  exists,  that  the  era  should  have  been  in 
use,  and  denoted  by  the  same  abbreviated  term,  so 
early  after  the  time  at  which  it  commences.  Eras,  by 
which  nations  have  continued  to  reckon  for  a  series  of 
ages,  have  not  usually  been  introduced  until  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  after  the  event  from  which  they  are  count¬ 
ed  :  and,  when  first  introduced,  have  been  designated 
by  some  more  definite  term  than  one  merely  signifying 
a  year.  But  the  word  Samvat  (abbreviated  from  Sam- 
vatsara  a  year,)  being  in  that  inscription  prefixed  to  a 
low  numeral,  and  not  expressly  restricted,  as  is  usual 
where  Vicramaditya’s  era  is  meant,  was  more  likely 
to  intend  the  year  of  the  reigning  king  (though  Sir  W. 
Jones  thought  otherwise  £,)  than  that  of  a  period 
reckoned  from  the  birth,  or  the  accession,  or  the  de¬ 
mise,  of  another  monarch.  It  appeared  to  me  likewise, 
as  to  Captain  Wil^ord,  on  examining  the  fag  simile 
of  the  inscription  in  question  that  the  character, 
wlfich  stands  in  the  place  of  the  t  of  Samvat ,  resembled 
more  nearly  the  numeral  1.  The  date  might  there¬ 
fore  be  133  instead  of  33.  I  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  the  }ower  number  to  have  been  rightly 
read  by  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  original  plate: 

-r  •  - - - - - - - : - - 


*  As.  Res.  vol.  1.  p.  123. 
f  Ibid.  p.  130. 
t  Ibid,  p,  142. 

$  Plates  1  and  2  in  the  1st  vol.  of  As.  Res. 
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and  consequently  supposed  it  to  be  tlie  date  of  the 
reign  of  De'va'pala  the  prince  who  made  the  grant* 
The  date  of  the  A'mgaclihi  plate,  which  must  be  re  * 
ferred  to  the  reign  of  the  grantor  Vigrahbpa'la,  seems 
strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

The  present  inscription,  though  yet  imperfectly  de- 
cyphered,  appears  to  be  useful  towards  ascertaining  the 
age  of  the  Mongir  grant.  The  names  of  Dhermapa'- 
la  and  De'vapaTa  occur  in  both  inscriptions ;  as 
that  of  Ra'japa'la  does,  on  the  pillar  at  Budcil ,  as 
well  as  on  the  A'mgaclihi  plate.  Some  of  these  names 
are  also  found  in  the  list  of  princes  enumerated  in  the 
Aym  dcberi  #  as  having  reigned  in  Bengal  before  Bal- 
lalase'na.  The  authority  of  Abu’lfazl,  on  Hindu 
history,  is  indeed  not  great :  but  the  inscription  on  the 
statue  of  Bud  o’ ha,  which  was  found  at  Sarandfha, 
near  Benares  proves,  that  a  family  of  princes,  whose 
names  terminated  in  Pdlay  did  reign  over  Gaud' a  in 
Bengal ,  near  eight  hundred  years  ago  :  and  this  is 
consistent  with  the  period  to  which  that  dynasty  is 
brought  down  by  Abtj’lfazl  ;  namely  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  appears 
also,  from  the  same  inscription  found  at  Sarandiha , 
that  these  princes  were  worshippers  of  Budd’ha,  a 
circumstance  which  agrees  with  the  indications  of  that 
faith  in  the  Mongir  grant,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins.  The  name  of  Mahipa'la,  mentioned  asking 
of  Gaud' a  in  the  Sdrandf  ha  inscription,  occurs  like¬ 
wise  in  the  A'mgdcfihi  plate  ;  and  if  it  be  reason  *- 
able  to  believe,  that  the  same  person  is  intended 
in  both  instances,  it  will  be  right  to  infer,  that 
the  grant  contained  on  the  plate  found  at  A'mgaclihi 
is  nearly  eight  hundred  years  old  ;  and  that  the  plate 


*  Vol.  2.  p.  2 6. 
t  As.  Kes,  vol.  5.  p.  133. 
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found  at  Monger  is  more  ancient  by  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies.  This  reduces  the  age  of  the  Mongir  grant  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  which 
I  cannot  but  think  more  probable,  than  the  opinion  of 
its  being  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

VIII.  Inscriptions  tm  Plates  of  Copper  at  Nidi  gal 

and  Goujda. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  several  monuments, 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  Asiatick  Society,  I 
shall  add  a  brief  notice  of  two  other  inscriptions,  of 
which  copies  have  been  received. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  a  grant  of  land, 
inscribed  on  five  plates  of  copper,  seen  at  Nidigal ,  in 
the  year  1801 .  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Brdhmana 
residing  at  that  place  :  and  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  by 
Major  Mackenzie,  which  has  been  communicated 
by  h  im  to  the  Society.  The  grant  appears  to  be  from 
the  second  Bucca  Ra'ja',  who  was  third  in  succession 
from  the  first  prince  of  that  name,  and  grandson  of  the 
king  by  whom  the  grants  beforementioned  were  made. 
If  the  date  have  been  correctly  decyphered  from  the 
copy  of  this  inscription,  it  is  of  the  year]  33  L  Saca9 
corresponding  to  A.  D.  140Q, 

Another  inscription,  communicated  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  purports  to  be  a  grant  by  Janame'j  ay  a, 
the  celebrated  monarch  who  reigned  in  India  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  age  or  Caliyuga .  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmens  or  priests  of  Goujda  Agra - 
haram  in  Bednur ;  and  was,  with  some  reluctance, 
entrusted  by  them  to  Major  Mackenzie,  who  him¬ 
self  took  from  it  a  copy  in  fac  simile,  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  inscription  may  be  decyphered  from  that 
copy.  The  original  is  described  as  contained  in 
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three  plates  of  copper,  fastened  together  by  a  ring,  on 
which  is  the  representation  of  a  seal,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  boar  with  a  sun  and  crescent.  The  purport  of  the 
inscription,  for  I  think  it  needless  to  make  a  complete 
version  of  it,  is  that  c  Janame’jaya,  son  of  Paricshit, 
a  monarch  reigning  at  Hastinapura ,  made  a  progress  to 
the  south,  and  to  other  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  all  countries  under  his  domination ;  and  per¬ 
formed  a  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  serpents,  in 
presence  of  the  god  (or  idol)  Harihara,  at  the  con« 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Tungabhadra  and  Hand  a ,  at  the 
time  of  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  fell  on  a 
Sunday  in  the  month  of  Chaitra ,  when  the  sun  was 
entering  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  the  moon  being  in 
the  Nacshatra  A' swim 

Having  completed  the  sacrifice,  the  king  bestowed 
gold  and  lands  on  certain  Brdhmanas  of  Gautama  grama: 
whose  names  and  designations  are  stated  at  full  length, 
with  the  description  and  limits  of  the  lands  granted. 
The  inscription  concludes  with  two  verses  ;  the  same 
with  two  of  those  which  occur  in  the  plates  found  at 
Chilradurg  ;  and  in  those  preserved  at  Conjeveram  J . 


t 

*  Such  is  the  deduction  from  the  text,  which  states  a  half  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Chaitra ,  on  the  sun’s  entrance  into  the  Uttarayana ,  or 
northern  path,  at  the  moment  of  Vyatipdta  (which  imports  new 
moon  on  a  Sunday  in  any  one  of  the  undermentioned  Nacshatrasy 
viz.  Aswini,  Srdvana,  D'  hanisht'  ha ,  dr  dr  a,  Astrsha,  and  Mrigasiras: 
the  first  of  which  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  month).  The 
words  of  the  text  are  Cbaitramdst  crish na  [should  be  cridina]  pacshfc 

so . .  .  car  ana  uitdrayana  san  .........  .  vyatipdta  nimittt 

sury-a  p&rvani  ardha  grdsa  grilnta  [should  be grihita\  samdt  [should  be 
$amayt~\ . 

In  the  places  marked  with  dots,  the  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
original. 

t  See  page  420  of  this  volume. 

X  As.  Res,  voh  3.  p.  52.  The  verses  are  those  numbered  50 
k  54. 
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If  reliance  might  be  placed  on  this  as  an  ancient  and 
authentick  mounment,  its  importance,  in  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  a  leading  point  of  Indian  history,  would  be  ob¬ 
vious  and  great.  Major  Mackenzie,  in  communicating 
the  copy  of  it,  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ; 
but  remarks,  that  it  can  be  no  modern  forgery,  for  the 
people  themselves  cannot  read  the  inscription.  I  con¬ 
cur  with  Major  Mackenzie  both  in  distrusting  the 
genuineness  of  this  monument ;  and  in  thinking,  that 
it  is  no  recent  fabrication. 

Numerous  and  gross  errors  of  grammar  and  ortho¬ 
graphy  *,  Which  can  neither  be  explained  by  a  gradual 
change  of  language,  nor  be  referred  to  the  mistakes  of 
a  transcriber  or  engraver,  but  are  the  evident  fruit  of 
ignorance  in  the  person  who  first  penned  the  inscription 
in  Nag  art  characters,  would  furnish  reason  for  discre¬ 
diting  thi3s  monument,  were  it  otherwise  liable  to  no 
suspicion.  But,  when  to  this  circumstance  are  added 
the  improbability  of  the  copper  plates  having  been  pre¬ 
served  during  several  thousand  years,  and  the  distrust 
with  which  any  ancient  monument  must  be  received, 
where  its  present  possessor,  or  his  ancestor,  may  have 
had  claims  under  the  grant  recorded  in  it,  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in'considering  this  grant  of  Janame'jaya 


■  ■' ■  ■ — " ■'  •  t — « — - — - 

\  *  • 

— V 

*  For  example  Santa'e.  for  Samay't  (  for  )  a  palpa¬ 

ble  error  obviously  arising  from  the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  amanu¬ 
ensis  writing  from  dictation.  The  mistake  occurs  more  than  once  ; 
and  can  be  accounted  for,  in  no  other  manner  :  the  syllables  c  and 
being  alike  in  sound,  though  dissimilar  in  form  j  and  the  blunder 
being  such,  as  no  person,  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  could  have  committed.  Other  instances  have 
been  remarked,  a ’most  equally  strong:  as  Paricshiti  for  Paries  hit  $ 
Chacra-vrartti  f>>r  Chacravarlti .  Short  vowels  for  long,  and  vice 
versa,  in  repeated  instances  ;  the  dental  for  the  palatial  s ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  errors  of  spelling besides  faults  of  grammar  aad 
style, 
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as  unauthentick  :  independently  of  any  argument  de¬ 
duced  from  the  character,  which  is  not  perhaps  suffi¬ 
ciently  antique ;  or  from  the  astronomical  data  in  this 
inscription,  which,  however  consistent  with  Indian 
notions  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  will  hardly  bear 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination. 


IX.  A  grant  of  Land  by  Jayachandra,  Raja  of  Canoj. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  ^further,  in  this  place, 
the  inscription  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  essay,  as  having  been  decyphered  by  a 
Pandit  (Servoru  Tri ve'di)  who  communicated  to  me 
a  copy  of  it,  with  the  information,  that  the  original 
has  been  conveyed  to  England  by  the  gentleman  in 
whose  possession  it  was  seen  by  him.  According  to 
that  copy,  the  genealogy  of  the  prince,  who  made  the 
grant  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  S'ripa'la,  a  prince  of  the  solar  race. 

2.  His  son  Maui  cn  an  dr  a. 

3<  SXIchandra  deva,  son  of  the  last  mentioned  ; 
acquired,  by  his  own  strength,  the  ffialm  of  Gad' hi - 
pur  a  or  Canyacuhja  ( Canoj  ; )  visited  Casi  and  other  holy 
places;  and  repeatedly  gave  away  in  alms  his  own 
weight  in  gold.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
king  of  Canoj ,  in  this  family. 

4.  Madanapa'la  de'va,  son  and  successor  o£ 
S'rlchandra, 

5 .  Gov  I N  D  A  C  H  a  N  D  R  a,  son  of  M  A  DANA  P  A 'l  A . 

(5.  Vijaya  chandra  d'eva,  (the  same  with  Jaya 
chand,)  son  of  Gov  in  da  chandra  ;  is  stated  in  the 
inscription  as  issuing  his  commands  to  all  publick 
officers  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ndguli  assembled 
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at  Devapallipatan a,  enjoining  them  to  observe  and 
obey  his  patent :  which  is  recited  as  a  grant  of  land  to 
two  Brdhmanas ,  conferred  by  him.,  on  the  day  of  full 
moon  in  Mctgha  1220  subsequently  to  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  as  Yuva  raja  or  designated  successor  and  associate 
in  the  empire.  The  inscription  concludes  by  quoting, 
from  a  Parana ,  four  stanzas  to  deprecate  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  grant :  and  by  a  signature  importing  44  this 
copper  was  engraved  by  Jayapa'la.19 

Without  having  having  the  seen  the  original,  no 
opinion  can  be  offered  on  the  probable  genuineness  of 
this  monument.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  in¬ 
scription  is  consistent  with  chronology  :  for  Jay  a 
chand,  who  is  described,  in  the  Axin  acberij\>  as  su¬ 
preme  monarch  of  India,  having  the  seat  of  his  empire 
at  Cano j,  is  there  mentioned  as  the  ally  of  Sheha'- 
buddin  in  the  war  with  Piut'havi  iu  ja  or  Pxt’hora', 
about  the  year  of  the  Hejira  558,  or  A.  D.  11Q2: 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this  grant. 

REMARKS . 

A  few  observations  on  the  general  subject  undeK 
consideration,  will  terminate  this  essay. 

% 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments,  which  have  been 
yet  discovered,  contain  royal  grunts  of  land  ;  framed, 
commonly,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  delivered 
by  Hindu  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject^. 
That  durable  memorials  have  been  usually  framed  to 


*  Correspoding  to  A.  I).  1164. 
t  Gladwin’s  Translation,  vol.  2.  p.  119. 

X  As.  Hes.  yol.  3.  p.  50.  Digest  of  Hindu  law,  voh  2.  p.  278. 
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record  other  events  or  circumstances,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose ;  and  this  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  comparative  frequency  of  monuments 
which  recite  royal  grants.  It  was  the  interest,  too,  of 
persons  holding  possession  under  such  grants,  to  be 
careful  in  the  preservation  of  the  evidence  of  their  right. 
But  this  circumstance,  while  it  accounts  for  the  greater 
frequency  of  monuments  of  this  description,  suggests  a 
reason  for  particular  caution  in  admitting  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  Grants  may  have  been  forged  in  support  of  an 
occupant’s  right,  cr  of  a  claimant’s  pretensions.  It 
will  be,  therefore,  proper  to  bring  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  distrust  and  jealousy  to  the  examination  of  any 
inscription  on  stone  or  metal,  alledged  to  be  ancient, 
and  now  possessed  by  persons  who  have  any  claims  or 
pretensions  under  the  -grant  which  it  contains.  But  no 
such  cause  of  jealousy  exists,  where  the  monument  in 
question  favours  no  one’s  pretensions,  and  especially 
where  it  is  accidentally  discovered  after  being  long  bd> 
tied.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  such  a  monument, 
though  now  casually  found,  may  have  been  originally  a 
forgery.  But  even  where  that  may  be  suspected,  the 
historical  uses  of  a  monument  fabricated  so  much  nearer 
to  the  times  to  which  it  assumes  to  belong,  will  not  be 
entirely  superseded.  The  necessity  of  rendering  the 
forged  grant  credible,  would  compel  a  fabricator,  to 
adhere  to  history  and  conform  to  established  notions  : 
and  the  tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  by 
which  he  must  be  guided,  would  probably  be  so  much 
the  nearer  to  the  truth,  as  it  was  less  remote  from  the 
period  which  it  concerned. 

% 

In  the  present  state  of  researches  into  Indian  antiqui¬ 
ties,  the  caution  here  suggested  appears  to  be  that 
which  it  is  most  requisite  to  observe.  When  a  greater 
fiwmber  of  monuments  shall  have  been  examined  and 
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compared,  more  rules  of  criticism  may  be  devised*; 
and  wdl,  at  the  same  time,  become  particularly  requi¬ 
site,  should  the  practice  arise  of  purchasing  ancient 
monuments ;  or  of  giving  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
them.  At  present  no  temptation  exists  for  modern  fa¬ 
brications,  and  little  caution  is  therefore  necessary  to 
avoid  imposition. 


I 
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NOTE  to  Fol.  ?.  Page  180. 

A  passage  in  the  preface  of  the  Sarn'gadhard  padct - 
ha  lb  and  another  in  the  body  of  that  work,  which  were 
first  indicated  by  Capt.  Wilford  show,  that  a  term, 
contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  colunln  at  Delhi, 
for  which  I  proposed  to  substitute,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Pandit  who  assisted  me,  the  word  e  Bahujaia  as  a 
conjectural  emendation,  must  be  read  c  Chahumana or 
Chahavana  \  being  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which, 
the  prince,  there  mentioned,  belonged,  and  which  is 
well  known  at  this  day  under  the  appellation  of  Chduhan „ 
In  the  preface,  Saiugad’hara  describes  himself  as 
second  in  descent  from  Raghudp/va,  a  priest  attend¬ 
ing  on  Hammir  king  of  & acambhari,  of  the  tribe  of 
Chduhan ,  C/iahuvan ,  or  Bahuvana  (for  the  name  is  va¬ 
riously  spelt  in  different  copies.)  The  wrotk  itself  is  a 
compilation  of  miscellaneous  poetry  arranged  under 
distinct  heads ;  and  one  chapter  (the  73d)  is  devoted  to 
the  admission  of  stanzas  concerning  individual  princes* 
Among  them  two  stanzas  occur,  which  are  there  cited 
as  an  inscription  on  a  royal  column  of  stone  erected  as 
a  sacrificial  pillar  -j~ ;  and  which  on  comparison,  are 
found  to  be  the  same  with  the  two  first  of  the  stanzas 
on  the  pillar  at  Delhi >  Several  copies  of  the  Sarngad - 
hara  padd'hati  have  been  collated  :  in  all  of  which,  the 
term  in  question  is  written  Bahuvana .  Comparing  this 
with  the  preface  of  the  same  compilation,  and  with  the 
inscription  itself,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that 
Chahuvana  is  the  correct  reading  :  the  Nagari  letters 

^  and  being  very  liable  to  be  confounded. 


*  Pasre  IS9  of  this  volume. 
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On  the  Gra'mas  or  Musical  Scales  of  the  Hindus 


BY  J.  D.  PATERSON,  Esq. 


music  was  first  reduced  to  a  science,  it  is 


probable,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  few  scientific  men, 
whose  education  and  studies  fitted  them  to  understand 
its  principles;  and  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  science 
were  displayed  in  hymns  to  the  deities :  each  being  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  mode,  rhythmus,  and  expression. 

Acco  uding  to  Plato  the  Egyptians  were  re¬ 
stricted  by  their  laws  to  certain  fixed  melodies,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  alter  ;  he  says,  that  the 
lawgivers  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  “Young  men  in  cities  should  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  beautiful  figures  and  beautiful  melodies, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  their  institutions  to  exhibit  in 
their  temples  what  these  were,  and  what  the  qualities' 
which  they  possessed  ;  and  besides  these  it  was  not 
’lawful  either  for  painters  or  other  artificers  to  introduce- 
any  that  were  new,  or  even  to  think  of  any  other  than 
tho^e  belonging  to  their  country.’'  He  adds,  “  Nor 
is  it  lawful  at  present  to  do  t  his  either  in  these  particu¬ 
lars  or  in  the  whole  of  music.  If  you  observe,  there¬ 
fore,  you  wilt  find,  that  paintings  and  sculptures  there, 
which  were  executed  ten  thousand  years  ago,  as  if  they 
were  not  of  such  great  antiquity,  are  neither  more  beau- 


*  On  Legislation,  Dialogue  2d. 
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tiful  nor  hnore  deformed  than  the  paintings  or  carvings 
of  the  present  day,  but  are  fashioned  by  just  the  same 
art.” 

When  Clinias  observes,  that  he  spoke  of  a  won¬ 
derful  circumstance,  he  replies,  64  It  is,  however,  a 
circumstance  pertaining  to  law  and  politics  in  a  tran¬ 
scendent  degree,  you  will  likewise  find  other  things 
there  of  a  trifling  nature,  but  this  respecting  music  is  true 
and  deserves  attention ,  because  the  legislator  could 
firniy  give  laws  about  things  of  this  kind  and  with  con¬ 
fidence  introduce  such  melodies  as  possessed  a  natural 
rectitude  :  but  this  must  be  the  work  of  a  God ,  or  of 
some  divine  person  ;  just  as  they  say  there,  that  their 
melodies,  which  have  been  preserved  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  are  the  Poems  of  IsisP 

Plato  considers  this  restriction  as  proper  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sensual  licentious¬ 
ness  and  effeminacy.  There  appears  to  have  been  soma 
such  idea  o*f  restriction,  amongst  the  antient  Hindus $ 
by  the  confinement  of  their  music  to  thirty-six  melo¬ 
dies  :  viz.  the  six  Ragas  and  thirty  Rag  inis :  the  forty- 
eight  Patras  are  melodies,  which  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  in  after  times,  when  the  discipline,  alluded 
to  by  Plato,  had  begun  to  be  relaxed. 

But  the  Indian  Ragas  and  Raginis  are  fixed  re¬ 
spectively  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year  and  times  of 
the  night  or  day.  This  is  a  circumstance  particularly 
deserving  remark,  as  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  Hindu 
music.  . 

'  h.  i 

It  is  likely,  that  these  melodies  were  in  former  times 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  different  deities.  In  such 
case,  the  Ragas  or  Raginis  would  derive  their  appro¬ 
priation  to  particular  times  and  seasons,  from  the  tim«s 
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and  seasons  allotted  by  the  Hindu  ritual  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  services,  to  which  they  were  respectively 
appropriated.  This  appears  probable  :  but  whatever 
might  have  been  the  original  cause  of  this  apparent 
singularity,  it  has  become  so  completely  engrafted  on 
the  ideas  of  music  amongst  the  natives  of  India 4  that 
they  cannot  at  this  day  divest  their  minds  of  the  pre¬ 
judice.  The  muslemans  have  universally  adopted  k ; 
and  a  performer,  who  should  sing  a  Raga  out  of  its  ap¬ 
propriated  season,  or  an  hour  sooner  or  later  than  the 
time  appointed,  would  be  considered  as  an  ignorant 
pretender  to  the  character  of  a  musician.  This  restraint 
upon  their  music,  which  Europeans  would  think  insup¬ 
portable,  the  Indian  considers  as  absolutel}  necessary 
to  give  a  true  relish  to  the  melody.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  seems  lost  in  antiquity.  No  Hindu ,  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  has  been  able  to  account  for  it.  We 
may,  therefore,  suppose  it  probable,  that  it  originated, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  in  the  religious  restraints  to 
which  music  appears  to  have  been  subjected,  when 
first  reduced  to  fixed  principles  as  a  science. 

Music  must  have  been  cultivated  in  very  early  ages 
by  the  Hindus  ;  as  the  abridged  names  of  the  seven 
notes,  viz.  sa,  ri ,  ga,  ma ,  pa ,  dha ,  ni9  are  said  to  occur 
in  the  Rama  Veda ;  and  in  their  present  order.  Their 
names  at  length  are  as  follow  : 

■  •  1 

Shadja  pronounced  Sarja  or  Kharja. 

Rishalha  pronounced  Rikhabh. 

Gand'hara . 

Madhyama . 

Panchama . 

Dhaivata . 

Nishada  pronounced  NikhaJ-. 
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Hence  we  find,  that  the  abovementioned  abbrevi¬ 
ated  names  of  these  notes,  which  are  used  in  what  we 
call  Solfaing  or  Solmization ,  are  the  first  syllables  of 
their  names,  viz.  'sa9  ri,  ga ,  nia,  pa,  dha ,  n't.  The 
complete  scale  is  called  Swaragrdma  or  assemblage  of 
tones ;  it  is  likewise  called  Septac  or  heptachord ,  as  con¬ 
taining,  or  consisting  of,  seven  notes. 

4  i 

The  Hindus  place  the  seven  notes  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  seven  AcChishf  hatri  Dev  a  tds,  or  superintend¬ 
ing  divinities,  as  follow  : 

Shadja ,  under  the  protection  of  Agni. 

Rtshabha ,  of  Brahma. 

Gdnd bar  a,  of  Saras  vati. 

MacT  by  am  a,  of  MahadeAa. 

Punch ama ,  of  Sri  or  Lacshmi, 

Dhaivata ,  of  Gan'eVa. 

.. Nisfrdda 5  of  Su'ry  a. 


Of  these  notes,  there  are  four  descriptions :  1st  the 
Bddiy  which  is  tiie  Arts  a  or  key  note  ;  and  is  described 
as  the  Raja  on  whom  all  the  rest  depend  ;  the  2d  is 
Sanbddi  which  is  considered  as  the  M.antri  or  principal 
minister  of  the  Raja  ;  the  3d  are  Anitbadi ,  described  as 
subjects  attached  to  their  Lord  ;  4th  Bibctdi ,  mentioned 
as  inimical  to  him 


_  *  The  three  last  distinctions  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Ilomepho- 
ma,  Paraphoma ,  and  Antiphonia  of  the  Greeks.  Gaudentius.  in 
his  Harmon ick  Introduction,  explains  Paraphorna,  a  mean  between 
consonance  and  dissonance 3  where  the  sound,  to  the  ear,  appears 
consonant.  H.  T. 
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The  Hindus  divide  the  octave  into  twenty-two  inter¬ 
vals,  which  are  called  S'ruti,  by  allotting  four  S'ruti  to 
represent  the  interval  which  we  call  a  major  tone,  three 
to  describe  a  minor  tone,  and  two  the  semi-tone  :  not 
as  being  mathematically  just,  but  as  means  of  repre¬ 
senting  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  understanding,  the  sup¬ 
posed  relations  which  these  intervals  bear  to  each  other  ; 
merely  to  show,  that  a  semi- tone  is  half  a  major  tone, 
and  that  the  minor  tone  is  a  medium  between  the  major 
and  semi- tone,  being  less  than  the  former  and  greater 
than  the  latter.  Mathematical  calculation  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Perhaps  thev  were  induced  to  make  this  division  of 

✓ 

the  octave,  by  considering  the  minor  tone  as  not  divi¬ 
sible  by  two,  without  a  fraction;  and  therefore  made 
the  whole  number  three,  to  represent  it :  for,  if  we 
divide  the  octave  into  twelve  semi-tones,  this  will  give 
twenty-four  quarter  tones  or  S'ruti ;  but  by  allowing 
three  to  represent  each  of  the  two  minor  tones,  instead 
of  four,  there  will  remain  only  twenty- two,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  S'ruti  admitted. 

* 

The  S'rulis  a.ie  personified  as  so  many  nymphs ; 
and,  in  the  Sangita  Reeindcara ,  are  thus  named  and 
arranged 

To  Shadja  or  To  Rtshabha  or 

Sa . 4  f  Tibra  Ri .  3  f  Day  diva  ti 

- - J  Cumudvati - (  Renjani 

I  Mundd  [_  Retied 

l  Chan  do  vya  »— —  =* 


t  The  names,  exhibi  ted  in  the  Sangita  Damodara,  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  seldom  occur  except  in  the  writings  of  authors  treat¬ 
ing  ou  music.  H.  T.  C. 
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To  Gdndhdra  or  To  Dhaivata  or 

Ga  ...  .  2  J  Rudn  Dha  ...  3  f  Madanti 

\  CVc 


-<(  Rohini 
[  Ramyd 


To  Madhyama  or 

JPz  ....  4  f  Raped 

- — • - ■■■  - J  Prasarani 

)  Priti 
L  Mar  jam 

ToP  anchama  or 

Pa  ....  4  f  C/r/i 

— . . . — - —  J  Rada 

'l  Dipari 
L' Alapini 


To  Nis Jidda  or 

2  j  Up! a 

—  I  Cdib'trl 


Ni 


®  •  a  ® 


The  Hindus  have  three  Gramas  or  scales  :  viz. 
Shadja-  Grama ,  Madhyama- Grama ,  and  Gdndhdra -  Grama . 
The  foregoing  arrangement  of  the  is  that  of  the 

Shadja  Grama y  which  consists  of  two  disjunct,  but  per¬ 
fectly  similar,  Tetrachords ,  separated  by  a  major  tone. 
The  Madhyama-  Grama  is  formed  from  this,  by  a  trans¬ 
position  of  the  major  tone  between  P^z  and  Z),kz,  and 
of  the  minor  tone  between  D/fo  and  A7/ ;  thus  the 
technical  language  of  Hindu  music.  Dha  takes  one 
S' rut  i  from  Pa,  and  becomes  thus  possessed  of  four, 
leaving  three  to  Pa . 

<-j 

The  two  Gramas  may  be  thus  represented. 

Tetr  etcher  d,  _  Tetrashord. 

Ri  Ga  Ma  Pa  Dha 
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When  the  change  of  key  requires  a  different  modu¬ 
lation,  the  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  S'ruti  are 
called  Vicrit :  they  reckon  twelve  such., 


When  a  note  is  to  be  rendered  graver  or  deeper, 
they  say  that  such  a  note  takes  one  or  more  S'ruti  from 
the  note  immediately  below  it,  as  in  the  example  of 
the  change  from  the  Shadja  Grama  to  the  Madhyama 
Grama ,  where  Dha  is  made  one  Sruti  flatter  than  in  the 
former  scale. 


If  a  note  is  to  be  raised,  the  expression  is,  that  such 
a  note  gives  one  or  more  S'ruti  to  the  note  immediately 
below  it  ;  which  operation  renders  the  note  propor¬ 
tionally  sharper,  as  its  distance  from  the  note  immedi¬ 
ately  below  it  is  consequently  increased  ;  and,  to  that 
immediately  above  it,  the  distance  is  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  diminished. 

The  Gandhara  Grama  is  formed  from  the  Madhyama 
Grama  ;  and,  in  the  construction  of  it,  the  Sangita 
Darpana  points  out  three  changes  in  the  scale. 

1st.  Gandhara  takes  one  Sruti  from  Rishabha ,  and 
becomes  of  three,  i.  e.  by  rendering  the  third  note  Ga 
flat,  the  interval  between  Ri  and  Ga  is  reduced  to  a 


t 


3UOT  rrnac  f  >o 
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semi-tone,  and  that  between  Ga  and  Ma  becomes  a 
minor  tone. 


2d.  Panchama  loses  one  S' rut  l  to  Gandfiara. 

I  AM  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  can  take  place  :  f 
rather  suspect  an  error  in  the  text,  and  would  propose 
to  substitute  Dha  the  sixth  note  instead  of  Gandlmra, 
The  three  S'ruti  of  Panchama  make  the  interval  between 
the  5th  and  0th  :  by  losing  one,  it  i  s  reduced  to  a 
semi-tone ;  but  it  cannot  lose  this  one  to  Gandhara 
which  is  the  third  note.  There  are  but  two  methods  of 
reducing  this  interval  to  a  semi-tone  :  one  by  raising 
the  fifth  note ;  the  other  by  rendering,  the  sixth  fiat. 
But  here  the  interval  between  the  4th  and  5th  remains 
unaltered.  It  must  in  this  case  be  done  by  making 
Dha  the  6th  note  flat ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Hindu 
music,  by  giving  one  of  Panchama  s  S'rutis  to  Dhai- 
vata. 


3d.  Sucldhaswara  gives  one  S'ruti  to  Nishada .  Here 
Nishada  is  rendered  one  S'ruti  fiat.  Suddhaswara  is 
not  the  name  of  a  note  ;  but  is  explained  to  me  to  be  a 
term  applied  to  a  note  possessing  its  full  compliment  of 
S'rutis .  It  may,  therefore,  be  applied,  in  this  case,  to 
Dhaivata ;  for,  although  it  may  give  one  S'ruti  to 
Nishada ,  yet  it  gains  one  from  Panchama ,  and  still  re^ 
tains  four  complete  S'rutis . 

% 

If  these  conjectures  are  admitted,  and  we  compare 
; it  with  the  Madhyama  Grama  (to  which  these  changes 
evidently  refer),  it  will  stand  thus : 
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That  the  Hindus  probably  by  this  division  of  the 
octave,  meant  nothing  more  than  what  I  bane  before 
supposed,  map  appear  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  intervals,  between  each  note  and  the  note 
above  it,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Malcolm’s  series  of  the 
octave  in  the  two  modes  fas  given  by  Mr.  Chambers 
under  the  article  scale).  This  I  have  done,  in  order  to 
compare  those  intervals  with  the  S'ruti  of  the  Hindus % 
and  to  show  the  difference 
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Ip  we  revert  to  the  Shad'ja  Grama ,  we  shall  find  it 
composed  of  two  disjunct,  but  perfectly  similar  Tetra - 
chords’,  separated  by  a  major  tone  :  both  Te  Ira  chords 
are  expressed  by  the  name  numbers  4.  3.  2  ;  and,  if 
we  reject  the  fractions  of  the  first  Tetrachord  in  the  fore¬ 
going  table,  we  have  the  same  number :  and,  as  they 
considered  the  2d  Tetrachord  as  perfectly  similar  to  the 
first,  they  probably  made  use  of  the  same  numbers  to 
express  that  similtude. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  characteristic  melody  fof 
the  structure  of  Rag  as ,  either  by  the  use  of  all,  or  the 
exclusion  of  one,  or  -two,  particular  notes.  Those 
Ragas ,  in  which  the  whole  seven  notes  are  employed, 
are  called  Hamir ,  huran.  Those,  which  exclude  one 
particular  note,  and  only  use  the  remaining  six,  are 
called  Cad'hir.  Those,  which  exclude  two  particular 
potes,  and  only  reserve  five,  are  called  Orav.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Dr.  Burner’s  history  of  music,  and  one 
in  the  British  Encyclopaedia  (speaking  of  the  Guglia 
Holla  *,  or  the  broken  pillar  lying  in  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins  at  Rome,)  by  which  it  appears,  that  there  is  on  this 
pillar  or  obelisk  the  figure  of  a  musical  instrument  with 
two  strings  and  with  a  neck  ;  that,  by  the  means  of  its 
neck,  this  instrument  was  capable,  with  o  ily  two  strings, 
of  producing  a  great  number  of  notes  ;  thar  these  two 
strings,  if  tuned  fourths  to  each  other,  would  furnish 
that  series  of  sounds  called  by  the  antienrs  Hepta¬ 
chord,  which  consists  of  a  conjunct  Tetrachord  as 
B.  C.  D.  E ;  E.  F.  G.  A  ;  if  tuned  in  filths,  they 
would  produce  an  octave ,  or  tw'o  disjunct  Telrachords . 


*  A  fragment  ot  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
‘which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  under  Augustus,  It  is  covered 
with  Hieroglyphics. 
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This  may  possibly  explain  the  principle  of  the  con* 
st  ruction  of  the  Shadja  Grama  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  there 
is  a.  similar  instrument  still  in  use,  called  Dwitantri, 
which  I  have  often  seen  and  heard  ;  and,  as  far  as  Pre- 
member,  it  is  tyned  in  fifths.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
body,  hollowed  out  and  covered  with  parchment ;  it  has 
a  neck  and  two  strings,  and  is  struck  with  a  plectrurm 


The  Madhyama  Grama  is  evidently  our  major  mode  ; 
and,  if  I  am  right,  tljat  of  Gandhdra  is  our  minor  mode* 


The  extent  of  th t  Hindu  scale  is  three  Septacas  ; 
which  are  thus  fancifully  described  :  the  lowest  or  first 
Septaca,  called  Mundra  sthana ,  is  derived  or  produced 
from  the  navel,  extending  upwards  to  the  chest ;  the 
second  Madhya  sthana,  from  the  chest  to  the  throat ; 
the  third  Tarasthana ,  from  the  throat  to  the  brain. 


The  scale  is  denominated  Grama ,  (literally  village,) 
because  there  is  in  it  the  assemblage  of  all  the  notes, 
S' rut  is  and  Murchhauas ,  arranged  in  their  proper  places, 
as  mankind  assemble  in  towns  and  villages,  and  there 
assume  their  different  degrees  and  stations. 


In  considering  the  names  given  to  the  three  Gramas , 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Shadja  Grama  takes  its  name 
from  the  lowest  note  in  that  scale,  as  being  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Tetrachord ;  the  second  Teirachcrd 
being  apparently  formed  from  the  first  by  filths  :  in 
which  case  the  6th  must  necessarily  be  more  acute  than 
in  the  Diatonic  scale  ;  and  the  interval  between  the  5th 
and  6th  is  therefore  represented  by  tour  S  rutis  to  sig¬ 
nify,  that  Dha  bears  the  same  proportion  to  Pa,  that  R 
Vql.  IX.  2  H 
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does  to  Sa.  The  intervals  of  the  $hadja  Grama  may 
be  represented  as  follow  : 
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The  modulation  of  the  Madhyama  Grama  probably 
took  its  rise  from  making  Madhyama  the  5th  note  in 
the  scale  :  in  which  case  you  will  have 


Ni  sa  ri  ga  ma  pa  dha « 

OR, 

Si  ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la, 

<  A  5  ‘  • 

This  is  precisely  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  here  it  became  necessary  to  render  Dha  a  comma 
lower  in  the  scale,  which  the  Hindus  express  by  making 
Dha  receive  one  S'ruii  from  Fa.  The  alteration,  thus 
suggested,  they  adopted;  and  with  it  formed  their  2d 
scale  from  the  Shadja  Grama ,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Madhyama ,  probably  to  denote  its  origin. 

The  GdndTidra  Grama  appears  to  have  a  similar 
origin  ;  by  making  Gdndhdra  the  5th.  This  will  pro¬ 
duce. 


Dha  ni 

sa  re 

OR 

ga 

ma 

pa. 

La  si 

ut  re 

mi 

fa 

sol. 

Which  is  the  natural  minor  mode  La :  but  keeping 
Sa  as  their  first  note,  the  Vicrits>  or  changes  before 
mentioned,  became  necessary,  to  give  it  the  same 
modulation ;  and  it  was  probably  called  Gdndhdra 
Grama  to  denote  its  origin. 
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Op  the  notes  and  S' ruiis  I  have  spoken  above.  J 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  these  Murchhanas 
are;  or  rather  what  I  conceive  them  to  be.  Each 
Grama  is  said  to  contain  seven  Murchhanas :  hence  they 
reckon  twenty-one  in  all. 


Sir  W.  Jones  says  they  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
seven  pieces  of  diapason  multiplied  by  three,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  pitch  in  the  compass  of  three 
odlaves  But  the  Murchhanas  are  described  to  be  the 
seven  noces,  each  arranged  in  its  proper  station  in  the 
scale,  which  renders  them  fit  to  be  applied  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Ragas ,  &c.  It  appears  to  me  therefore, 
that  they  are  the  intervals  of  each  Grama ,  which  X 
would  arrange  as  follows. 

The  S'hadja  Grama  is  composed  of  two  disjunct  but 
perfectly  similar  Te  Ira  chords,  separated  by  a  major 
tone3  and  both  Tetrachords  have  a  major  third ;  the 
Murchhanas  of  this  Grama  I  suppose  to  be 

1st.  from  Sa  to  Rf  1  1st.  2d. 

2d.  — •—  Sa  to  Ga  1st.  3d. 

3d,  — — -  Sa  to  Ma  J  1st.  4th. 


4th.  from  Pa  to  Dhal  2d. 
5th.  — - —  Pa  to  Ni  y  2d. 
6th.  - — —  Pa  to  Sa  j  2d. 
7  th. - —  Pa  to  Sa 


2d. 

3d. 

4  th. 

8  octave. 


*  In  citing  a  passage  from  the  Epick  Poem  on  the  death  of  Sisxt- 
p ala ,  which  is  entitled  Magha ,  Sir  YV.  Jones  translated  Mursh - 
handy  “  musical  interval.”  (See  As.  Res.  vol.  1st.  p.  20\5.)  He 
afterwards  gave  a  different  interpretation  of  it,  (vol.  3d.  p.  7E)  as 
stated  in  the  text,  in  his  version  of  that  passage,  Sir  W.  Jones 
mistook  the  meaning  ol  the  term  Sruti ,  (which  is  there  translated 
ear,  instead  of  quarter  tone,)  hut  he  has  rightly  explained  it  it)  his 
treatise  on  the  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus,  1L  1'  C. 
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The  Mur  Manas  of  Madhyama  Grama  : 

2d.  from  Sa  tq  Ri. 

3d. - Sa  to  Ga,  greater  third, 

4th. - Sa  to  Ma. 

5th. - Sa  to  Pa. 

6th.” - -  Sa  to  Dha,  greater  sixth, 

7th.  * — —  Sa  to  Ni. 

8th.  - — -  Sa  to  Sa. 

JS'Mrchhana  of  Gandhdra  Grama  : 

Sa  to  Ri. 

Sa  to  Ga,  minor  third* 

Sa  to  Ma. 

Sa  to  Pa. 

Sa  to  Dha,  minor  fixth. 

Sa  to  Ni, 

Sa  to  Sa,. 

The  Mur  Manas  are  all  personified,  and  diftia- 
g^iilhed  by  names  viz. 

s' 

Those  of  the  Shadja  Grama ,  are  : 

iff.  Uttar  a  mundd . 

2d.  Uttar  ay  it  a . 

3d.  Recham . 

4th,  Sud? haprajay a > 

5th.  Sancita . 


pi  *  This  lift  is  apparently  from  the  Sangita  Reinacara.  The  per- 
unified  Murch1  hanas  haye  other  names  in  the  Sancita  Damodara. 

n>  t.  c> 
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6th  a  Chacrania. 

Those  of  Madhyama  Grama 9  are  : 

j  st.  Sauhiri. 

2d.  Ha?  ‘ ina . 

3d.  Culopantd . 

4th.  Sudha  mad'hya . 

5  th.  Marghu 
6th.  Purvi. 

7th.  Rishica. 

Those  of  Gaudhdra  Grama ,  are: 

1  st.  Mandra . 

2d.  His  ala. 

3d.  1 Sumuchi. 

4th.  Chit r a .  • 

1  * 

5  th.  Rohini  or  CKitr avail. 

6th,  Sue  ha. 

7  th*  Alapa . 

•  £  ,/ 

The  use  of  these  Murchhanas  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
teach  the  learner  to  rise  an  octave  by  tones  and  sen  i- 
tones ;  and  to  descend  again  by  the  same  notes ;  and  to 
rise  and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  directly,  by  omitting 
the  intermediate  notes;  in  fhort  the  practice  of  solrm- 
saticn. 
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A  P  P  E  N 1)  I X. 

UN  the  institution  of  the  Asiatick  Society,  it  was 
determined,  that,  in  publishing  the  Researches  of  the 
Society,  mere  translations  of  considerable  length  should 
not  be  admitted,  except  of  such  unpublished  essays  or 
treatises  as  might  be  transmitted  by  native  authors. 

In  modification  of  this  rule,  it  was  agreed,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  2d  July,  1806,  that  the  Society  do  pub¬ 
lish,  from  time  to  time,  in  volumes  distinct  from  the 
Asiatick  Researches ,  translations  of  fhort  works  in  the 
Asiatick  languages,  and  extracts  anddescriptiveaccounts 
of  books  of  greater  length,  which  may  be  offered  to 
the  Society  ajnd  appear  deserving  of  publication. 

As  this  publication  may  be  expected  gradually  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  Asiatick  books,  of  which  copies  may  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  library  of  the  Society  ^  and  even  to  all 
works  extant  in  the  languages  of  Asia,  the  series  of 
volumes  will  be  entitled  Bibliotheca  Asiatica,  or  a  de¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Asiatick  books  with  extracts  and 
translations. 

Oriental  scholars  are  invited  to  communicate  to 
the  Society  such  translations  and  descriptive  accounts 
of  Asiatick  books,  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  give  to 
the  learned  world  through  this  channel  of  publication,. 
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Table  of  Nacshatras  or  Asterisms  marking-  the  Moon’s  Path. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Names  of  the  Nacshatras.  -  -  - 

t  , 

Aswini. 

/ 

Bharani. 

Crittica. 

Rohini. 

/  # 

Mrigasi- 

ras. 

Ardra. 

Punar- 

vasu. 

Pushya. 

/ 

Asl^sha. 

Mag’ha. 

P. 

Phalguni 

U. 

Phalguni 

Ilasta. 

Chitra. 

Swkti. 

Visae’ha. 

Anurad’- 

ha. 

Jy£sht’- 

ha. 

Mula. 

P. 

Ashad’ha 

U. 

/  V 

Ashad’ha 

Abhijit. 

'  / 
Sravana 

D’hanish- 

t’ha. 

/ 

Sata  ti¬ 
ll  ish  a. 

P. 

Bhadra- 

pada. 

u. 

Bhadra- 

pada. 

Rdvati. 

Presiding  deities  or  regents  of  each  ) 
asterism.  -------  $ 

The 

/ 

Aswins. 

Yama. 

Fire. 

/ 

PftAJA- 

PATI. 

The 

moon. 

Rudra. 

Aditi. 

Vrihas- 

pati. 

The 

Serpents. 

The  Pi- 

tris. 

Bfutga. 

Arta- 

MAN. 

Savitri  or 
the  Sun. 

Twash- 

tri. 

Air. 

Indra 
and  fire. 

Mitra. 

Indra. 

NrRRITI, 

aRdeshas. 

Water. 

The  Vis- 
wtdtvas. 

Brahma. 

/ 

Vishnu. 

The 

Vasus. 

/ 

Varuna. 

Ajapat. 

Ahibra- 

d’hna. 

Pushan. 

The  figures  of  the  Nacshatras  ac- 
cording  to  Sripati,  &c.  S 

A  horse’s 
head. 

The 

Ybni. 

A  razor 
or  knife. 

A  wheel¬ 
ed  Car¬ 
riage. 

An  an¬ 
telope’s 
head. 

A  gem. 

A  house. 

An  ar¬ 
row. 

A  potter’s 
wheel. 

A  house. 

A  couch 
or  bed¬ 
stead 

A  bed. 

A  hand. 

A  pearl. 

A  coral 
bead. 

A  fes~ 
toon. 

A  row  of 
oblations 

A  ring. 

A  lion’s 
tail. 

A  couch. 

An  ele¬ 
phant’s 
tooth. 

A  trian¬ 
gular  nut 

Three 

footsteps. 

A  drum 
or  tabor. 

A  circle. 

A  figure 
witji  a 
double 
face. 

A  couch 
or  bed. 

A  tabor. 

Their  figures  according  to  other  ) 
authors.  -------  j 

A  tem¬ 
ple*. 

A  cres¬ 
cent.* 

A  lamp.f 

A  gem.* 
A  pearl. f 

An  ear- 
ring.f 

A  couch. 

An  ele¬ 
phant’s 
tooth4 

A  bedL 

A  trian¬ 
gle-! 

A  tri¬ 
dent  f. 

A  couch/ 
or  bed.! 

A  figure 
with  two 
faces.! 

t  t 

Number  of  stars  according  to  Sri-  } 

P  AT  I ,  &C.  -  --  --  --  ) 

3 

3 

6 

5 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4' 

4 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

100 

2 

2 

32 

Other  numbers  assigned  by  different  } 
authorities.  ------  5 

n 

2f 

5| 

2f 

Sf 

9f 

4f 

4f 

2* 

5f 

Relative  situation  of  the  principal  4 
star ;  according  to  the  Surya  ! 
Sidd’hanta.  ------  ' 

N. 

S. 

S. 

E. 

N. 

E. 

Middle, 

/ 

E. 

s. 

N. 

N. 

2d  W  of 
1st  N.W. 

N. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

E. 

N. 

N. 

Brightest 

Middle. 

W. 

Brightest 

N. 

N. 

S. 

Place  of  the  star  in  6ths  of  degrees  ^ 
from  the  origin  of  the  Nucshatra;  ! 
according  to  the  same.  -  -  ) 

48 

40 

65 

57 

58 

4 

78 

76 

14 

54 

64 

50 

60 

40 

74 

78 

64 

14 

6 

4 

Middle 
of  the 
preceding 
Nacshaha 

End  of  P. 

/ 

A  shad' ha. 

EndofU. 

t 

Ashad'hu. 

Third 
quartercf 
the  last. 

80 

36 

\ 

22 

79 

Its  place,  in  degrees,  from  the  origin  } 
of  the  Ecliptic.  -----  $ 

8° 

20° 

37°  30' 

49°  30' 

63° 

67°  20' 

93° 

106° 

109° 

129° 

144° 

155° 

t70 

180° 

199° 

213° 

224° 

229° 

241° 

254° 

2603 

266°  40' 

280 

290° 

320° 

326 

337° 

359c  5(X 

Its  distance  from  the  Ecliptic.  -  - 

io°  N. 

12°  N. 

5°  N. 

5°  S. 

10°  S. 

9°  S. 

6°  N. 

N. 

7°  S. 

N. 

12°  N. 

13°  N.  . 

\ 

Ll°  S. 

2°  S. 

37°  N. 

1°  30' S. 

3°  S. 

4°  S. 

9°  S. 

5°30'S. 

5°  S. 

60  N. 

30°  N. 

36°  N. 

0  30'S. 

24°  N. 

26°  N. 

N. 

Place  of  the  star  in  degrees,  mea-  1 
sured  on  the  Ecliptic,  according  . 

to  BftAtlMEGUPTA.  -  -  -  -  3 

8° 

20° 

37°  28' 

19Q  28' 

63° 

67° 

93° 

106° 

108° 

129° 

147° 

155° 

170° 

183° 

199° 

212°  5' 

224°  5' 

229°  5' 

r 

241° 

254° 

260 

265° 

278° 

290° 

320° 

326° 

337° 

360° 

Distance  from  the  Ecliptic.  -  - 

10°  N. 

12°  N. 

4°31'N. 

4°  33'  S, 

io°  s. 

11°S. 

6°N. 

N. 

7°S. 

N. 

12°  N. 

13°  N. 

11°  S. 

2°  S. 

37°  N. 

1°  23'  S. 

1°  44'  S. 

3°  30'  S. 

8°  30'  S. 

5°  20' S. 

5°  S. 

62°  N. 

30°  N. 

36°  N. 

0  18'  S. 

24°  N. 

26°  N. 

N. 

Place  in  degrees  measured  on  the  1 
Ecliptic,  according  to  the  Sidd ’-  / 
hanta  S'irbman’i.  -----  j 

8° 

/ 

20° 

37°  28' 

19°  28' 

63° 

67° 

93° 

106° 

108° 

129° 

147° 

155° 

170° 

183° 

199° 

212°  5' 

224°  5' 

229°  5' 

— 

241° 

254° 

260° 

265° 

278° 

290° 

32  0 

326° 

337° 

60° 

Distance  from  the  Ecliptic.  -  - 

10°  N. 

12°  N.- 

4°  30'  N. 

4°  30'  S. 

10°  S. 

11°  S. 

6  0N. 

N. 

7°  S. 

N. 

12nN. 

13°  N. 

11°  S. 

1°  45'  S. 

37°  N. 

1°  20'  S. 

1°  45'  S. 

3°  30'S. 

8°  30'  S. 

5°  20'  S. 

5°  S. 

6S°N. 

30  N. 

36°  N. 

0  20'  S. 

24°  N. 

26°  N. 

N. 

Place  in  degrees  measured  on  the 
Ecliptic,  according  to  the  Graha  > 
laghava.  -  --  --  --  j 

a° 

21° 

38° 

49° 

62° 

66° 

94° 

106° 

407° 

L29° 

148° 

155 

170° 

183° 

198° 

212° 

224° 

230° 

242° 

255° 

261° 

268° 

275° 

286° 

320° 

325 

337° 

360° 

Distance  from  the  Ecliptic.  -  - 

10°  N. 

12°  N. 

5°  N. 

5°  S. 

KPS. 

11°  S. 

6°  N. 

N. 

7°S. 

N. 

123  N. 

13°  N. 

11°  S. 

a°s. 

37°  N. 

1°  S. 

2°  S. 

3°  S. 

8°  S. 

/ 

5°  S. 

* 

5°  S. 

62°  N. 

30°  N. 

36°  N. 

N. 

24°  N. 

27°  N. 

N. 

True  longitude,  according  to  the  } 
Sidd’kanta  Sarvabhauma.  -  -  S 

12°  40' 

23°  8' 

39°  2' 

48°  9' 

61°  1' 

65°  8' 

94°  53' 

106° 

109° 

129° 

142°  48' 

150° 

175° 13' 

183°  50' 

182°  24' 

212°  36' 

22  4  38' 

230°  5' 

248°  36' 

254°  34' 

260°  21' 

262°  10' 

280°  3' 

294°  12' 

319°  15' 

335°  8' 

348°  44' 

359°  50' 

True  latitude.  ------- 

• 

10°  5Cf  N. 

12°  55' N. 

4°44'N. 

4°  40'  S. 

10°  12' S. 

11°  7'S. 

6°  N. 

7°  4'S. 

1 2°  42'  N. 

13°55'N. 

12°  S. 

1°  52'  S. 

41°  5'N 

1°  25'  S. 

1°  50'  S. 

3°  28'  S. 

8°  40'  S. 

5°  22'  S. 

5°  S. 

62°  14' N 

30°  5' 

26°  25' N 

.  0  45'  S. 

26°  S'  N 

28°  N. 

Star  supposed  to  be  meant.  «  -  - 

*  Arietis. 

Musca. 

» Tauri. 
Pleiades. 

«Tauri. 

Aldeba- 

ran. 

K  Orionis. 

“Orionis. 

I?  Gemi- 
norum. 

*  Cancri. 

“land  2 
Cancri. 

“  Leonis. 
Regulus. 

5  Leonis. 

P  Leonis. 

v  orS 
Corvi, 

«  Virgi- 
nis. 
Spica. 

“Bootis. 

Arcturus 

ot  or  * 
Librae. 

5  Scorpi- 
onis. 

a  Scorpi- 
onis. 
Antares. 

v  or  u 
Scorpi- 
onis. 

5  Sagit- 
\tarii. 

T  Sagit- 
tarii. 

“  Lyrae. 

|“  Aquilae 

«  Del- 
‘  phini. 

x  Aquarii 

“  Pegasi 

r 

“  Andro- 
'  medte. 

C  Pis- 

ciura. 

*  Vasisht’ha.  f  Sapai-Ya.  t  Muhurta  chintdmani. 


